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PREFACE 


TuE following quotations‘ explain the his- 
torical setting of this story : — 

“They [the Quakers] had generally 
taken affirmative ground in the popular 
peaceable measures adopted to procure 
redress of political grievances, and warmly 
approved of the conduct of the First Con- 
tinental Congress; but when an appeal 
to arms became an apparent necessity .. . 
their love of order and their principles 
of non-resistance by force of arms, posi- 
tively enjoined in their ‘ Discipline,’ made 
them pause.” 

““While a provincial convention was 
in session in Philadelphia, in which the 
eloquence of Thomas Mifflin, a young 
Quaker, was urging his countrymen to a 
resort to arms, his sect, not sharing his 
enthusiasm, were holding their yearly 
meeting in the same city. That meeting, 
swayed in its opinions and action by James 
Pemberton, . . . put forth its ‘Testimony,’ 
in which the members of the society were 


1 Lossing’s Field-Book of the Revolution. 
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exhorted to withhold all countenance from 
every measure ‘tending to break off the 
happy connection of the Colonies with the 
mother country, or to interrupt their just 
subordination to the King.’ .From that 
time until the close of the war [Revolution], 
the Quakers, as a body, were friends of the 
King, though generally passive, as far as 
public observation could determine. But 
in secret and through their ‘testimonies’ 
they ‘ gave aid and comfort to the enemy.’ 

“John Roberts and Abraham Carlisle 
of Philadelphia, members of this sect, 
suffered death at the hands of the Whigs 
in 1778. ‘They were employed by Joseph 
Galloway and his loyal friends as secret 
agents in detecting foes of the government. 
. . . IL think it may be safely asserted that 
where one Tory lost his life at the hands 
of the Whigs during the Revolution, fifty 
Whigs were slain in cold blood by the 
Tories.” 

Not all of the Quakers, however, were 
disloyal to the Colonies. ‘Some left and 
formed a separate meeting. They built 
themselves a brick meeting-house at the 
southwest corner of Fifth and Arch streets; 
and others so far seceded as to form a 
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military company, under Captain Hum- 
phreys, which they called the Quaker Com- 
pany.” In other ways, too, they gave “aid 
and comfort” to their countrymen. What 
the increased sufferings of Washington’s 
patriotic and devoted little army in that ter- 
rible winter of 1777-78, near Philadelphia, 
were, due to the causes I have quoted, can 
readily be imagined, and yet the basis of 
every incident incorporated in this story is 
historically true. 

I have endeavored to be just to the 
Quakers who were true to their convictions 
of duty, whether or not their principles 
led them to side with the patriots. But for 
the members of that sect who used their 
peaceful professions as a cloak for treach- 
erous deeds there is only a feeling of con- 
tempt or worse. 

When it is remembered that the aver- 
age age of the soldiers under Washington 
probably at no time exceeded eighteen 
years, the fact that the experiences re- 
corded in this story were the deeds of boys 
does not make them appear incredible. In 
themselves the adventures were not great ; 
but every one who has not forgotten his 
own reverence as a boy for his fellows 
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who were a little older than he, will under- 
stand the feeling of hero-worship which 
is a part of boyhood’s heritage. It is this 
feeling, rather than deeds of incredible 
bravery, upon which I have relied in writ- 
ing this book. 

The fact that each new story of the Revo- 
lution has received a wider welcome than 
its predecessor naturally has been a source 
of pleasure to the writer. For the many 
letters that have come from his boy or girl 
readers he wishes also to express his ap- 
preciation, as he does also the hope that 
the interest in the price that was paid, in 
patriotic and ofttimes heroic devotion, for 
the land and liberties which are ours to- 
day, may be deepened by further studies 
in the ‘‘ days that tried men’s souls.” 


EveReEtTT 'T’. TOMLINSON. 


EuizaBeTu, New JERSEY. 
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MAD ANTHONY’S YOUNG SCOUT 


CHAPTER I 
THE HOUSE NEAR THE WISSAHICKON 


‘You must not leave the room, Bess. Stay 
right here all the time while I am away, 
and don’t let any one come into it. Of 
course if your brother should come, you 
will know him, and he will take charge 
of everything.” 

“T’ll do my best, father. But you will 
not be gone long ?”’ 

“Only long enough to get word to your 
brother, or to some one who will under- 
stand. I am sure he or some of his friends 
will come back with me, if they don’t come 
while Iam gone. Even seven rifles and two 
kegs of powder are not to be despised in 
times like these.” 

As he spoke, Isaac Wampole, gray- 
headed, six feet and three inches in height, 
the effect of the hardships of his life appar- 
ent in the deep lines of his face, glanced 
at the little supply of arms and powder that 
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had been collected and stored in his house, 
there to await the coming of a band of Con- 
tinentals from the camp at Valley Forge. 

How sorely in need of just such supplies 
the little American army was in that winter 
of 1778 the rugged old man clearly under- 
stood. His only son Benjamin was with 
Washington, and Isaac Wampole received 
frequent word as to the condition of the 
patriotic soldiers. Frequently, too, he had 
himself gone to the camp, and the sights 
he had seen there had not only stirred his 
heart, but had roused him to such activities 
that the name of Isaac Wampole was even 
more familiar to the Tories of the region 
and the redcoats in Philadelphia than 
was that of his daring son Benjamin, who 
was one of the trusted younger soldiers at 
Valley Forge. 

The perils that threatened Isaac Wam- 
pole were not few nor slight, but they had 
no power to deter the rugged old man. 
Only when he thought of his motherless 
daughter, Bess, sometimes left alone in the 
house and with no defense except her own 
brave spirit and her skill in the use of a 
rifle, his heart misgave him. ‘Tall, brown- 
haired, brown-eyed, she reminded him 
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frequently of her mother when he had 
brought her, a young bride, just the age of. 
his daughter, for Bess was now seventeen, 
into the house which his father had be- 
queathed to him. At such moments, the 
full sense of the price he was paying for 
his patriotism, and the consciousness of the 
dangers for her, as well as for himself, 
swept over him in full force. But even such 
thoughts had no power to deter him, and 
had Bess herself been aware of the mis- 
givings of her father she would not have 
betrayed even the slightest of her many 
fears. 

Bess Wampole was a resolute lass and 
intensely strong in her zeal for the Colonies, 
which for more than two terrible years had. 
been struggling for their liberties. And her 
father, proud of her quick wit and her 
apparently fearless bearing, had soberly 
decided that he was doing right when he 
thought more of the good of the army than 
he did of the possible peril of his home, and 
even of his daughter Bess. Nevertheless, 
he endeavored to be at home most of the 
time, and relied upon Benjamin for the 
carrying out of the projects and plans 
which he continually was forming. On the 
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winter day, however, when this story opens, 
after hours had passed and no one had 
come from Valley Forge for the supplies he 
had accumulated, he at last decided that 
the danger of leaving Bess for a few hours 
as the sole guardian of the precious rifles 
and powder would be less than that of 
having the stores in his house over night, 
and accordingly he prepared for his depart- 
ure, though his heart was heavy at the pros- 
pect of his daughter’s long-and lonely vigil. 
The presence of near-by enemies, the in- 
tense anger of some of his Tory neighbors, 
and even the coming of the redcoats them- 
selves, who might have learned of the stor- 
ing of the supplies for the ‘‘rebels,”’ were 
all in his thoughts. 

‘Be careful, Bess,” Isaac Wampole again 
cautioned his daughter, as he lingered for 
a moment. ‘Don’t go out of the house, 
and don’t show yourself near the door. If 
Benjamin comes you will know him by his 
hail. Let no one else — not even General 
Washington himself if he should chance to 
come — enter the house while I am gone.” 

If Bess Wampole was afraid, she success- 
fully concealed her fear as she lightly said, 
“YT am not afraid. I’ll guard the house.” 
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“I do not think there is much danger,” 
said Isaac Wampole, manifestly striving to 
reassure himself as well as to comfort Bess. 
**Every man that brought his rifle or some 
powder last night was certain not one of 
these dastardly, skulking Tories had seen 
him. If that is so, then you will have no- 
thing to fear. Good-by, Bess,’’ he added 
abruptly as he quickly turned and departed. 

*“Good-by,”’ replied the girl. 

From the casement Bess watched her 
father as long as he could be seen, and 
then, with a seriousness that somehow be- 
lied the light words of parting which she 
had spoken, she turned and examined the 
priming in each of the seven rifles that were 
in the room. It would be well, she assured 
herself, to make certain that everything was 
in readiness if danger should arise, and 
then, too, the occupation served to divert 
her thoughts from her father’s peril, which, 
in her troubled mind, was even greater 
than her own. The task was a brief one, 
and when it had been completed Bess took 
her stand by the window to wait and watch. 

The old house, built of logs and stone, 
and encircled by a palisaded wall, stood 
among the Wissahickon woods about a 
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even William Penn or any of his associates 
in the ‘‘ holy experiment”’ had come, it had 
been erected, first as a blockhouse for de- 
fense against the Indians; but in the peace- 
ful years that had intervened, though the 
outer defense still remained, the place itself 
had been greatly enlarged and improved. 
A massive gate of heavy oak timbers had 
been built into the surrounding wall. 
Many roofs covered the additions to the 
dwelling, tall chimneys had been erected, 
and great square windows were to be seen 
on every side. 

For a half-mile from the window beside 
which Bess was standing the road could be 
seen, and then it dipped into a hollow. 
Emerging from that hollow her father on 
his return, or the approaching Continen- 
tals, would first appear; Bess did not dare 
whisper even to herself that any other men 
would be discovered there before them. 
With her eyes fixed upon that hollow she 
watched until the sun sank low in the west- 
ern sky, but the monotony of the landscape 
was unbroken. ‘The leafless branches of 
the trees swayed in the wind, the barren as- 
pect of the fields was unchanged, the gray 
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clouds were tinged with the light of depart- 
ing day, and still not a glimpse of enemy 
or of friend did the waiting girl obtain. 

The long and wearisome watching, how- 
ever, had effects of its own. As the time 
slowly passed it almost seemed to Bess 
Wampole as if every nerve in her tense 
body was tingling. Her fears for her father 
multiplied and tormented her in her lone- 
liness. The oncoming night, too, would 
bring a new terror all its own. Had her 
father failed ? Where was her brother, and 
why did not he and his friends come? 
Vague fears swept over her, their very 
vagueness adding to the increased alarm 
that was becoming almost overwhelming. 

Suddenly Bess Wampole started and 
once more peered at the hollow. She was 
trembling in every limb now, and her 
breathing was quick in her excitement. 
Faint shouts and calls and cries seemed 
to be coming from the woods beyond the 
hollow, and in a brief time they became 
louder and more distinct. Her fears for 
herself at the time were forgotten, as she 
watched in terror the place where the road 
could be seen. 

In a moment her worst fears were con- 
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‘firmed. A man suddenly emerged from the 
midst of the dark trees and could be seen 
running swiftly forward along the rough 
roadway. Plainly, he was exerting himself 
to the utmost limit of his strength, and 
soon, behind him, in swift pursuit, came 
nine other men. Even in the dim light it 
was not difficult for Bess to recognize the 
fugitive as her father, and in a brief time it 
was clear that the pursuers were British 
soldiers, for glimpses of their scarlet uni- 
forms could be seen. | | 

What it meant, or how the soldiers had 
learned her father’s errand or where they 
had discovered him, she did not stop to 
consider, for her one thought now was of 
his plight and peril. With a groan she 
realized as never before what it meant for 
her to be alone in the old house. Only a few 
days earlier, the terror-stricken servants 
had been sternly dismissed by Isaac Wam- 
pole, who had declared he “would tolerate 
no cowards upon his place,”’ and Bess had 
done her best to provide for the simple 
wants of herself and her unyielding, un- 
daunted old father; but now she was fully 
aware how helpless her loneliness made 
her. 
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In a moment she decided to remain: 
where she was, at least until she could do 
more to aid her father in his flight than 
then appeared; and almost breathless with 
fear and excitement, she watched the des- 
perate race. Why the redcoats did not fire 
she could not understand, not knowing how 
eager the soldiers of King George were to 
secure the “old rebel Wampole ” alive, and 
plainly they were now confident that he was 
almost within their grasp. 

On and on fled pursuer and pursued. 
The old man evidently was holding his 
own, for the space between him and the 
scarlet-clad soldiers remained unchanged. 
Bess was by this time leaning out from the 
casement breathing hard, almost as if she 
herself were aiding in the race for life. 
Nearer and still nearer the old house the 
running men came, but now the powers of 
the old man apparently were beginning to 
fail him. His pursuers were gaining stead- 
ily, and to the terrified girl it seemed as if 
they must surely overtake him before the 
shelter of the outer wall could be gained. 

Instantly the determined girl turned and 
fled from the room, and running swiftly 
down the stairway she opened the front 
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door and sped across the court, straight 
on to the great oaken gate. A quick 
wrench at the bar enabled her to swing 
the heavy gate partly open, and a low cry 
escaped her lips as she frantically peered 
out upon the men. Her father had stum- 
bled and fallen, and she could see three 
of his pursuers, as without a word they 
darted forward and threw themselves upon 
the prostrate body of Isaac Wampole. And 
the other men were only twenty feet away! 
Unmindful of her own peril Bess sprang 
forward; then she halted abruptly as she 
saw her father suddenly leap to his feet. 
With one mighty effort he flung the men 
from him, and before they could fully re- 
cover from the sudden and unexpected 
action he had darted through the partly 
open gateway. ‘The waiting girl instantly 
swung the gate to, and the protecting bar 
dropped into its place, just as the three 
men with a shout of anger threw them- 
selves against the heavy timbers. 

“Come, wench!”’ exclaimed the old man 
breathlessly, as he turned toward the 
house. 

‘““Where? Where? Are you hurt? Did 
they —”’ 
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“No! No! Come! Come!”’ replied her 
father, not even pausing in his flight. With- 
out a word Bess followed the old man as he 
ran to the house; then, when he had barred 
the door, the two sped up the stairway to 
the room where the rifles and powder were 
stored. Peering from the window, Bess, 
now as keenly excited as her father, could 
not see a redcoat anywhere about the place, 
and the tense stillness of the evening was 
unbroken by any sound. 

“Have they gone?’ Bess whispered. 

“No! No! They are still here. They’ll 
not give up yet. We must do our best to 
make them think there are more than two 
of us. What a fool I was to let the ser- 
vants go! We must do our best! When I 
fire you must take the rifle and load it while 
I am firing another. We must make them 
think there are men inside the house. ’T is 
our only hope.”’ 

“Every rifle is loaded, father.” 

“Good! Good! I might have known it. 
Now arrange them in order against the 
wall, and as fast as I fire you are to —”’ 

Isaac Wampole abruptly ceased speak- 
ing, for the head and hand of a man could 
be seen just above the edge of the surround- 
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ing wall. Grimly the rugged old man 
brought his rifle to his shoulder and fired 
at the mark which the intruder presented. 
The head and hand instantly disappeared, 
and a wild shout arose from the men out- 
side the wall. The shout, however, was fol- 
lowed by a silence, prolonged, and even 
more difficult for Bess to bear than had 
been the sight of the man in his attempt 
to scale the outer wall. 


CHAPTER II 


A FRUITLESS DEFENSE 


“Have they gone, father?’’ whispered 
Bess Wampole again excitedly. 

“No, no,” replied her father. - “The 
villains will not yet let go. They are hold- 
ing a council. We’ll hear from them again 
soon! We'll soon see! There!’’ he added 
savagely, as the forms of several men could 
be seen at various places along the top of 
the wall. ‘I believe they are trying to 
rush us! Here, wench! give me the guns!”’ 

With almost incredible swiftness the old 
man discharged four of the rifles in quick 
succession. ‘The report of the guns was 
followed by another wild shout from the 
besiegers, and at the same time every man 
who had been scrambling up the outer wall 
instantly disappeared, as they all dropped 
to the ground still outside the protecting 
wall of stone. 

“They won’t try it again!’’ exclaimed 
Bess eagerly, as she hastily began to reload 
the rifles. “Surely they’ll go now and leave 
us in peace.” 
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‘Not yet. They have n’t given up yet,” 
replied Isaac Wampole, as he stood holding 
a fresh rifle in his hands. “Hark! What’s 
that ?’’ he quickly added. 

A great shout had been given by the be- 
siegers, but it was impossible for Bess or 
her father at first to discover the cause. It 
was evident that the band had not departed, 
but what it was that had given them fresh 
hope was not plain. The shout was fol- 
lowed by another period of silence, during 
which the old man peered eagerly from the 
window in his attempt to discover what had 
occurred outside. 

**Bess,”’ said her father at last, ““I am 
sure more men have come, and it’s that 
they are yelling about. Yes, I can make out 
three or four men there who are new- 
comers, for not one of them is dressed as a 
soldier.” | 

‘Are they refugees, father ?’’ inquired 
Bess anxiously. 

“I fear they are.” 

The resolute girl made no response, al- 
though she was aware that the coming of 
refugees added greatly to the peril of her 
father and herself, for the refugees were 
lawless bands of men who claimed they 
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were not ‘“‘partial’’ to either side in the 
ereat struggle. They were robbers, ma- 
rauders, quick to take advantage of the un- 
settled condition of the country, and their 
own advantage was well known to be the 
main purpose of their many activities. The 
lonely farmhouse knew of their visits, the 
unprotected were at their mercy, and the 
tales of their dastardly deeds were familiar 
in all the region. In spite of the pretended 
neutrality of their sympathies it was well 
known that the Tories suffered much less 
at their hands than did the more patriotic 
and devoted friends of the colonies. Neu- 
tral they might be in name —in their 
presence the possessions of the helpless, 
whether Whig or Tory, were never safe; 
but there was no doubt in the minds of the 
people that the confidence felt by the law- 
less men that the “rebellion”? was nearly 
crushed, and that soon the acknowledged 
rule of King George and his minions would 
be restored, had led them to be much more 
lenient with the sympathizers of the King 
than with the poorer people that comprised 
most of the friends of the Congress. Many 
of the supplies which they had seized found 
their way into Philadelphia, where the red- 
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coats and their friends were reported to be 
living in luxury. Starvation, cold, suffering 
were to be found at Valley Forge, but in 
the minds of the refugees these were only 
the indications of the weakness of the Con- 
tinentals and of their cause as well. 

As the winter days slowly passed, the 
confidence of the refugees increased, and 
the fears of the timid led many to renounce 
their former declarations of devotion to 
liberty and the Congress. The fact that 
some of the defenders of the new nation 
were only made more determined by the 
suffering they were compelled to endure, 
was attributed to “‘stubbornness,’’ and, as 
the weakness of Washington’s little army 
became more fully known in the region, the 
atrocities and brutality of the refugees in- 
creased in a corresponding degree, for they 
were convinced that peace could not now 
long be delayed, and they were likewise 
persuaded that their own opportunities for 
plundering would soon be gone. 

The present was not the first visit which 
the brutal refugees had paid Isaac Wam- 
pole’s well-known place, but this old man’s 
standing and courage had served to prevent 
more than the seizure of the live stock and 
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the theft of a few of the articles of value 
from the barns. But the coming of these 
men now, when they would have the aid 
and encouragement of a band of redcoats, 
augured results far different from those of 
their former visits, and of this fact Bess was 
well aware without a word of explanation 
from her father. 
“We'll keep them out! We’ll drive 
them away yet!’’ she exclaimed in a low 
voice, as she placed the last of the rifles 
which she had reloaded against the wall, 
convenient for her father. ‘‘ Let’ me fire, 
too,” she added eagerly. “I can —”’ 
**You can load,”’ said her father sternly. 
The girl made no protest, but standing 
back from the window she obediently 
waited for the next movement of the be- 
siegers, which she was aware would soon 
come. | 
A prolonged silence had followed the 
shout with which the newcomers were 
greeted, and once more the girl was be- 
ginning to hope that the attack had been 
abandoned. Not a man could be seen, nor 
had a ‘sound been heard to indicate the 
presence of the men beyond the outer wall. 
“They have found the gate too strong,”’ 
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Bess whispered to her father. ‘“‘’They don’t 
dare to try to scale the wall. Perhaps they'll 
go away after all.” 

‘“More mischief, that’s all, girl,” re- 
plied Isaac Wampole, without glancing at 
Bess. 

Several minutes passed, but not a sign of 
the plans of the besiegers could be dis- 
covered. Motionless, as if he had been a 
fixture in the room, the old man remained 
standing by the window without once 
changing his position. | 

“Ah, yes,” he suddenly exclaimed, al- 
most as if he was speaking to himself. 
‘““That’s the plan now, is it ?”’ 

“What? What is it, father P’? demanded 
Bess.as she advanced to her father’s side. 

‘“‘See that smoke near the gate? They 
are trying to burn it —”’ 

‘Can they do it ?”’ she broke in. 

‘“You can see the smoke. The gate is 
all oak, and oak will burn, won’t it ?”’ 

‘“‘Can’t we do something? We must! 
We must! Let me use a gun too.” 

‘“‘“Wait!’’ said her father almost sternly. 
“You'll have enough todo to keep the 
rifles loaded.”’ 

“The door of the house is fast, even if 
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they do break the gate in the wall,” sug- 
gested Bess eagerly. “‘ Perhaps Benjamin 
or some one will come.” 

“Be still, wench! We must do our best 
and act as if there was no one to help.”’ 

As he spoke, Isaac Wampole advanced 
and stood squarely before the open window, 
peering down at the gate, from which the 
smoke was rising. His rifle was held firmly 
in his hands, and he was intently watching 
for the first of the attacking party to expose 
himself to view. 

Suddenly there was a sharp report of a 
gun fired by some one near the wall, and 
the head of the old man fell forward as the 
rifle slipped from his grasp and he himself 
sank to the floor. 

“Father! Father!’ screamed Bess in 
terror, as she sprang to his side. “Are you 
hurt? Oh! Oh! What is it? Tell me! 
Tell me you’re not hurt!”’ 

Her cries abruptly ceased, for as she 
flung herself upon the prostrate body, even 
in the dim light it was quickly manifest that 
the hardy old patriot had fought his last 
fight for the liberty of the Colonies. One of 
the best marksmen among the refugees had 
taken, behind one of the great trees near 
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the outer wall, a position from which he 
was easily able to see the window from 
which Isaac Wampole had fired at his 
enemies; and when the old man, in his 
eagerness to discover a mark for his own 
rifle, had stepped plainly into view he had 
himself become the target of the bullet of 
the enemy he had been seeking. 

Bess Wampole knelt beside the prostrate 
body of her father and endeavored to per- 
suade herself that life was still there. She 
did not utter a sound, but as she lifted 
and chafed her father’s hands and tried to 
find that his heart was still beating, she was 
almost beside herself with grief and terror. 
Even the threatened peril from the redcoats 
and refugees was almost forgotten. Seating 
herself upon the floor, she took the gray 
head tenderly in her arms and held it close 
to her own side. She was alone in the 
house now, but she was only dimly aware 
of her loneliness. Numb and helpless, she 
did not move from her position, nor was 
she aware of the sounds that now were 
coming from the court below. Not even 
when the fire which the ‘| besiegers had 
kindled against the outer gate had burned 
its way into the heavy timbers and, with a 
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shout and the strong battering of a log 
held by the strong hands of a half-dozen 
men, the gate itself had been torn from its 
hinges and an opening made, did she hear 
the cries of triumph as the attacking party 
ran swiftly across the yard. She did not stir 
from her position on the floor beside the 
dead body of her father, even when the men 
with redoubled cries came to the front door 
of the house. The battering that followed 
was likewise lost upon her, and the shouts 
and calls for admittance sounded indistinct 
and far away. Still stroking the gray hair, 
or vainly chafing the lifeless hands, Bess 
maintained her position, unmindful of all 
save that the father whom she loved had 
been killed by the bullet of a refugee. 
Sometimes she was puzzled to understand 
why it was that her brother Benjamin did 
not come to her aid. It was strange that 
he of all others should leave her alone with 
the dead. Of her own peril she had no 
thought at the time, for the horror and 
shock that followed her father’s fall had 
apparently benumbed every faculty. 

Suddenly the door of the house fell in 
with a crash that roused the girl to a sense 
of her own danger. Springing to her feet 
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she ran to the door of the room, but in a 
moment she was convinced that escape was 
impossible, for the besiegers were already 
in the hall; and as she stopped to listen 
she could even hear the footsteps of those 
who were coming up the stairway. Her 
plight was desperate, and for an instant she 
was almost overcome. Alone in the house 
with redcoats and ruffians, and the dead 
her sole protector! Perhaps even such men 
would respect the dead. The thought 
caused her to turn back into the room 
without even barring the door behind her. 
In the dim light she could see the motion- 
less body of her dead father on the floor 
before her. Near the window was the row 
of rifles which her own hands had placed 
there for her father’s use. 

She almost screamed as she heard the 
soldiers noisily crossing the hall and evi- 
dently approaching the room; then, turn- 
ing abruptly, she seized one of the guns, 
and taking her position near the two kegs 
of powder, with the window behind her, 
she faced the door, awaiting the coming of 
the men. ‘The expression on her face now 
was not like that which had been there a 
few moments before. ‘There was no trace 
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of sorrow to be seen, — only a recklessness 
that seemed to show that she was prepared 
for almost any emergency. 

In a moment the door was flung open 
and the men appeared on the threshold. A 
shout greeted the sight of the girl, but for 
a moment all the band paused and see at 
her as she stood before them. 

“The dead are in this room,” said Bess 
Wampole in a trembling voice. “Surely 
you will not intrude.” 

“Is the old rebel dead ?”’ asked one of 
the men. 

“Isaac Wampole is dead.” 

“Good riddance,” brutally laughed the 
man who had before spoken. The spell was 
gone, and it was plain now that the intrud- 
ers would not be held back by any sym- 
pathy for the girl, or by a feeling of respect 
for her dead father. 

“Stop! Stop right where you are!” 
The girl’s voice was trembling, but there 
was a note in it that for a moment caused 
the men to hesitate. Her rifle was in readi- 
ness, and there was no question in the 
mind of any that she would make use 
of it. 


**Come on,” said a man whom Bess took 
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to be an officer. “‘We’re not to be held 
back by the scream of a frightened sigs ic 
Come on.’ 

The officer took a step forward, and 
though his men laughed encouragingly, 
still they all hesitated, perhaps respecting 
the undaunted girl more than fearing her. 

“Stop! Stop right where you are! If 
one of you steps across that threshold I'll 
fire —into this,”’ she suddenly added, as she 
instantly aimed her rifle at one of the kegs 
of powder which was not more than two 
feet from the place where she was standing. 

“It’s powder! It’s powder! She’ll blow 
us all to flinders!’’ screamed one of the 
men, and instantly they all crowded back 
from the doorway. “Look out! Look out! 
She’ll do it! She’ll do it!” 

It was only for a moment that the men 
hesitated. The girl did not move from the 
position, and the men stood staring at her, 
- some mocking and some fearful. 

**What’s come over you ?”’ shouted the 
officer who had spoken before. “‘Are you 
afraid of a silly wench? I’ll go alone!” 
And drawing his pistol from his belt, the 
scarlet-clad soldier once more turned to 
advance into the room. 


CHAPTER III 
THE DEPARTURE 


On the threshold the officer once more 
paused. Against the dim light which came 
in through the window he could see the 
form of the girl, and her rifle aimed at the 
keg of powder, not more than two feet 
distant from her. Perhaps it was some- 
thing in her attitude or bearing which now 
convinced him that it was no idle threat 
she had made: and not even he was so 
utterly reckless as to be unmindful of the 
explosion which would follow her shot. 

For a brief time the men and the girl 
stood motionless as statues. Not a sound 
was heard in the great house. ‘The body of 
the dead man was lying where all could see 
it, but the eyes of every man were turned 
to Bess Wampole. With her rifle at her 
shoulder and her finger upon the trigger 
she watched the leader, and the very silence 
was eloquent of her determination. ‘There 
was not a man before her who did not 
believe that she would do what she had 
threatened. 
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*‘'This is worse than foolishness!’ sud- 
denly exclaimed the leader, as he once 
more lifted his pistol, though still he did 
not step across the threshold. “‘Get away 
from there or I'll fire!’’ he shouted at Bess. 

Determined as the resolute girl was, she 
still found herself wondering why the men 
did not shoot. Not one of the entering 
party had changed his position since her 
threat to fire into the keg of powder. And 
yet there were so many of them before her 
that she was well aware that they might 
easily rid themselves of her presence before 
she could do what she had declared she 
would do if one of them stepped inside the 
room. Her heart was beating furiously and 
she was sure that her breathing could be 
heard by her enemies, but there was slight 
fear on her part now. Indeed, the scene 
before her seemed almost to be fanciful 
and unreal. ‘The men were like shadows, 
not bodies of flesh and blood. The only 
sure knowledge she had was that if one of 
those creatures should advance she would 
discharge her rifle and fire into the keg of 
powder, which for some strange reason 
seemed to be almost as shadowy as the 
fantastic members of the party that had 
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slain her father and broken into the de- 
fenseless home. 

Suddenly the sound of a voice was heard 
from the hall below. ‘‘ Hello, Bess! What’s 
the house open for? Where are you, girl ?”’ 

It was her brother; Bess Wampole had 
instantly recognized Benjamin’s call. For 
a moment the thought of his peril was 
keener than that of her own. He might be 
alone, and if he was, he would be helpless 
in the hands of the men in the house. She 
strove to shout and warn him of his danger, 
to bid him flee and save himself from cap- 
ture or death, but her voice failed her. She 
could neither cry nor call. 

The startling interruption, however, had 
been heard by the men as well as by her- 
self. For an instant they hesitated, and 
then, led by the officer, who apparently had 
now forgotten the presence of Bess in the 
house, they all turned and ran swiftly down 
the stairway. 

Bess Wampole never was able to recall 
clearly in her memory the few terrible min- 
utes that followed. There were shouts and 
shots and the sounds of a struggle, but they 
were all strangely mingled and confused. 
She had moved from her position only to 
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rest the muzzle of her rifle upon the keg 
of powder. It may have been that she did 
‘not distinctly hear what was occurring in 
the hall below. At all events she did not 
heed, and she was unaware whether the 
time that elapsed consisted of hours or of 
only a few minutes. 

Again, she was aware that men were 
rushing up the stairway, but she somehow 
was strangely indifferent. They might be 
friends, — and if they were she knew she 
was saved. If they were her foes — there 
was still the rifle and the powder-keg, and 
she was confident it was not in the power 
of the men now to do her bodily harm. 

The men halted in the hallway before 
the door of the room in which she was 
standing. She did not even look up to see 
who they were. Everything was a blank 
before her now except one thing, and that 
was, if any one should step over the thresh- 
old she must pull the trigger of the rifle in 
her hands. | 

**Bess! Bess! What is it? What is it? 
Did they harm you ?”’ 

*“O Ben!’’ exclaimed Bess, with a sob. 
‘I am so glad you have come!’’ The gun 
slipped from her hands, but she still stood 
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motionless beside the keg. Her brother 
could see that she was staring at him, and 
without waiting for her to say more he ran 
and took her in his arms as she reeled and 
almost fell. 

“Bess, Bess! tell me, are you hurt ?”’ 

The sobbing girl shook her head, but she 
was unable to speak. 

*“*Where’s father ?”’ 

The sobbing of his sister was redoubled, 
but still she did not speak. 

Tell me, Bess,’”’ said Benjamin gently, 
““where is father? He ought not to have 
left you all alone in the house. Where has 
he gone? Where is —”’ 

“There, there!’’ whispered Bess, as she 
pointed to the motionless form of her father 
upon the floor. 

“Is he—”’ began Benjamin in a whisper, 
then, suddenly pausing, he tenderly placed 
his sister in a chair and moved across the 
room to the spot where the body of his 
dead father was lying. 

Bess Wampole could see what her 
brother was doing, and for the first time 
also she became aware of the presence of 
others near the door. In the moonlight she 
was able to recognize some of them as men 
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from Valley Forge, whom she had often 
welcomed when they had come to her home 
with her brother from the camp. That 
they should be in the house now seemed 
strange, but in a moment they all disap- 
peared from sight, and even then she won- 
dered no more than she had at the unex- 
pected sight of them in the hall. 

“*Bess, you must be a brave girl! You 
must tell me how this happened.” Ben- 
jamin Wampole had returned to his sister 
and was now standing beside her. His 
voice was low, but there was strength in it, 
and in his presence the girl herself felt 
stronger. Rousing herself, she said simply, 
**’They shot him.”’ 

°° When ?”’ 

**A little while ago. I don’t know how 
long ago it was. He had gone to tell you or 
somebody in Valley Forge to come for the 
rifles and powder. Why did n’t you come, 
Ben?” 

“Go on,” said her brother gently. “Tell 
me just exactly what was done.” 

Thus bidden, she related briefly to him 
the story of what the adventures of the 
night had been, and then added simply, 
**I was afraid, Ben. When the men came 
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up here I told them if one of them should 
dare come into this room I would fire into 
the powder.” 

“You are your father’s girl, Bess,” said 
Benjamin softly. 

“Have they all gone?’’ Bess suddenly 
demanded. 

‘All who got away from us have gone.” 

‘Did you get some of them ?”’ 

**Seven.”’ 

**How many men are with you ?”’ 

**’T'wenty.” 

** Are they all here now ?”’ 

“Only three are here. The others have 
gone to take the prisoners to camp.” 

“Oh, Benjy, what shall we do? What 
shall we do?” moaned the girl, as an over- 
whelming sense of what had befallen once 
more swept over her. 

“You must be brave, Bess,” said her 
brother quietly. “‘You have shown you 
were your father’s own girl, and now you 
must not be less. I’ll be back in a moment,” 
he added, as he quickly arose. 

“Where are you going? Don’t leave me! 
Don’t leave me, Benjy,” pleaded Bess 
Wampole, as she seized her brother by the 
arm in her terror. 
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“I shall not leave you, Bess,” said he 
reassuringly. “‘I am just going out into the 
hall to talk it all over with my friends. We 
must decide right away what we are to do.” 

‘Who are in the hall, Ben ?”’ 

“Noah Dare and two others.” 

**T°ll wait for you here,” said Bess more 
quietly. ““Only you must not go away, 
Ben. I can’t be left alone any more.” 

**We shall not leave you,” declared Ben- 
jamin, as he stepped into the hall. “We 
shall be right here near the door all the 
time.” 

When, after an absence of a quarter of 
an hour from the room, Benjamin re- 
turned to his sister, he said to her quietly, ~ 
‘*Come, Bess.” 

“Where? What are you going to do?”’ 

“We must leave the house.” 

“No, no! We can’t go. We must n’t 
go!” said the girl excitedly. “‘We must not 
leave poor father here alone!”’ 

‘*Don’t be afraid, Bess, we shall take 
him with us.” 

“Where? Where ?”’ 

““We shall go across the fields to the 
Whitelaws’. Come, Bess, you must not 
stay in the room now. It will be better for 
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you to be in the hall. Come,” he added 
gently; and taking his sister by the hand, 
Benjamin led her to the window at the end 
of the hall. “‘Bess, keep watch here while 
we are — are getting ready,” he whispered. 
“If any one comes let me know at once.”’ 

“Ill try,” said the girl quietly, as she 
obediently took her stand by the window 
where she could look out over the fields 
which in places were covered with snow. 
The gaunt trees, the sound of the wind 
as it swept through the leafless branches, 
the dreary landscape, concealed and yet 
revealed by the moon across which low 
clouds were scudding, all added to the 
depression which had seized upon the girl 
in the reaction from the experience through 
which she had just passed. But the fact 
that she must be the one to maintain a 
watch for her brother and his companions 
served in a measure to arouse her, and she 
did not once turn her eyes away from the 
region near the old house on the Wissa- 
hickon until her brother returned to the 
room. 

‘Bess, we are ready. You are to follow 
us. It will not take more than a half-hour 
to go over to the Whitelaws’. Keep close 
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behind us and remember that we must be 
careful not to make any noise. I don't 
think we shall have any trouble, but we'll 
have to be on our guard. You'll do your 
part, —I know you will.” 

““Yes."/ 

“Noah suggested that you might prefer 
to stay here while we are gone and have us 
come back for you —”’ 

““No, no!’’ broke in Bess eagerly. “I'll 
be good, Benjy. Let me go with you. 
Don’t, oh, please don’t, leave me alone 
again! ”’ 
~ “Come, we’ll not leave you. I know you 
would rather go. We are all ready now.” 

Not another word was spoken by either 
as Benjamin led the way back to the room 
where the powder and the few rifles had 
been stored. There, wrapped in sheets and 
carefully placed upon a door which had 
been taken from its hinges, the body of the 
rugged old patriot Isaac Wampole was 
now lying. 

A low word from Benjamin caused his 
companions to stoop and lift the burden, 
and after the leader had said to his sister, 
‘Take two rifles, Bess,” the little party 
slowly proceeded down the wide stairway 
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and out through the open door, and then 
crossed the court and started across the 
fields in the direction of the home of the 
Whitelaws, a half-mile away. 

The sorrow in the hearts of the brother 
and sister and the deep sympathy of their 
companions in their grief were almost 
ignored in the careful watch which was 
maintained by every one. Even Bess Wam- 
pole gave no evidence of the suffering she 
was undergoing. When every tree might 
be the hiding-place of an enemy, when 
every cluster of bushes might be the shelter 
of concealed men, the duty of watchfulness 
surpassed all other duties. 

Slowly, steadily, the party made its way 
across the frozen fields, until at last the 
dim outlines of the house of the Whitelaws 
appeared. Not a light could be seen from 
any window, and if any of the family were 
at home there was no evidence of their 
presence. Perhaps they, too, had suffered 
from an attack by the refugees and red- 
coats. The thought was troubling Bess as 
she moved forward, closely following the 
four men with their gruesome burden upon 
their shoulders. 

“I see thy labors were successful.” 
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The party halted abruptly at the startling 
words, and in the dim light they could see 
that a man clad in the garb of the Quakers 
had stepped forth from behind a huge 
maple tree and was facing them. Bess 
Wampole barely suppressed a scream 
when, at a word from Noah Dare, the bur- 
den of the four men was deposited on the 
ground, and Noah himself sprang forward 
and seized the young Quaker, hurling him 
to the ground, and by his arm preventing 
him from crying aloud. 


CHAPTER IV 
A PRISONER IN DRAB 


Brss WAMPOLE was almost ignored in the 
excitement which followed the sudden act 
of the young soldier, but she resolutely 
stood her ground, though the meaning 
of what had occurred was not clear to 
her. 

As soon as Noah Dare had made certain 
that his prisoner was the only man outside 
his own party who was near, he lifted the 
young Quaker somewhat roughly to his 
feet, and peering into his face exclaimed 
angrily, “Ah, it’s you, Elnathan Todd, is 
it? I might have known it. What are you 
doing here P”’ 

The prisoner did not look up, nor did he 
answer the question. 

“Speak up, LElnathan,”’ said Noah 
sharply. “‘We have neither the time nor 
the patience for any foolishness.”’ 

The young Quaker, however, obsti- 
nately refused to speak. 

*Elnathan,” warned Noah, “you know 
me well enough to understand that we 
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shall not be gentle with you if you don’t tell 
me what I want to know. Are you alone P”’ 

“Thee can see for thyself,’ muttered 
Elnathan. 

‘“‘Are you alone?’’ again demanded 
Noah. 

“Yea.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

**Nothing.”’ 

“What were you waiting for?” 

**T shall not tell thee.” — 

“Yes, you will, Elnathan, and you’ll tell 
me now!” 

“I —I was waiting —”’ 

‘Waiting for what ?’? demanded Noah, 
as the prisoner faltered. 

‘For a friend.” 

“Who was it ?”’ 

‘*No one thee knows, Noah. I am tell- 
ing thee the truth!” almost screamed Elna- 
than, as the grip of his captor suddenly 
tightened. 

** What were you waiting for? Who was 
it that was to come here ?”’ 

*“Some friends —a friend of mine,” 
Elnathan hastily corrected himself. “‘I am 
speaking truly, friend Noah. It was no one 
thee knows.”’ 
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“Tell me and then [’!l know better.” 
“It was a friend from Philadelphia.” 
“What is his name ?”’ 

** Carlisle.” 

“What! Abraham Carlisle ?”’ 

The young Quaker became silent after 
he had said simply, “I have told thee; I 
have told the truth.” 

“What did you expect to find out from 
him ?”’ 

“I was not expecting to find out any- 
thing except that he had a word for me. I 
was told to wait for him here, and I have 
waited.” 

“What did you mean, then, by what you 
said when you first saw us: ‘I see thy labors 
have been successful’? Answer me, Elna- 
than!” 

**T —I do not know,” stammered the 
prisoner. 

“Elnathan, did you know Isaac Wam- 
pole ?”’ 

ee Nay.” 

“Did you know that an —”’ 

Noah abruptly ceased speaking as Ben- 
jamin Wampole advanced, and, touching 
his friend upon the shoulder, whispered to 
him. The grasp on the shoulder of the 
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young Quaker was not relaxed as a brief 
conversation followed between the two 
young soldiers. 

“Very well. I’m agreed,” said Noah in 
a little louder tone. ‘Then, turning to El- 
nathan Todd, he said, “‘ You’ll have to 
come with us.” 

“T shall not come. Thee has no right —”’ 
The young Quaker’s voice rose almost to a 
scream, and his terror was manifest in his 
trembling hands. 

“* Bess,”’ said Banjara Wampole to his 
sister, ““I’ll take one of your rifles and you 
keep the other. We'll put this traitor in 
front of you, and if he tries to get away, 
shoot him. He’s not the fighting kind, 
though, and you'll have no trouble I fancy; 
but if he does n’t march straight, fire at him. 
We’re going on to the Whitelaws’ now.” 

“Nay, I shall not go!” said Elnathan 
shrilly. 

“You will speak lower,” said Benjamin 
calmly to the Quaker. 

“IT am a man of peace. I have no part 
nor lot with either side. Thee will find 
thee will make trouble for thyself if thee 
does not let me go.” 

“We know all about you, Elnathan,” 
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said Noah, “and you will come with us. 
You will not speak a word unless we tell 
you to, and if you try to run away you'll be 
shot in the back. Now, then, take your 
place right here;’’ and as he spoke Noah 
pointed to the space between the spot 
where Bess Wampole was standing and the 
burden which had been deposited on the 
ground a few feet in advance of her. 

The young Quaker did not protest, 
somewhat to the surprise of Noah, and as 
soon as he had taken his position the four 
soldiers stooped down and lifted their bur- 
den once more and slowly proceeded in the 
direction of the house they were seeking. 
The girl, who acted as rear-guard, was as 
watchful as the men, and the anxiety of 
every one was manifest by the care with 
which they advanced. Whenever they ap- 
proached a clump of trees, or were com- 
pelled to follow the pathway as it led 
through the woods, the slow pace at which 
they were moving became slower, and a 
careful watch was maintained on every 
side. 

At last they reached the home of the 
Whitelaws, and, depositing their burden 
on the ground, the party waited outside 
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while Benjamin went up the steps of the 
piazza and lifted the heavy knocker on the 
front door. A hasty response was given, 
when a window was raised in the room 
above and a head, covered by a nightcap, 
appeared. 

‘““Who’s there ?’’ demanded the voice. 

“Tam Benjamin Wampole. Is that you, 
Mr. Whitelaw ?”’ 

“Yes, yes. Mercy me! What brings you 
here at such an hour? I'll be down di- 
rectly. But who are these men with you ?”’ 
Mr. Whitelaw suddenly demanded as, ap- 
parently for the first time, he became aware 
of the presence of Benjamin’s companions. 

‘They are good friends, Mr. Whitelaw.” 

“IT am glad of that. Friends are not very 
plentiful just now, and one can’t even be. 
sure of those he has. I’ll be down directly.” 

In a brief time the door was opened by 
Mr. Whitelaw himself. He had donned his 
clothing, though he had not removed his 
nightcap, and as he appeared in the door- 
way, a candle in his hand, his aspect might 
at another time have caused a smile on the 
faces of his visitors. 

Benjamin stepped inside, the door was 
partly closed, and a hurried interview 
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enabled the young soldier to explain to his 
neighbor the tragedy that had occurred in 
his father’s house. As soon as this had been 
done, the two men once more went out 
upon the piazza, and Mr. Whitelaw, who 
was a Slight, nervous old gentleman, at 
once approached Bess and said : — 
**Bless me! Bless me, wench! But this 
is a pity. I saw your father only this after- 
noon, and he appeared to be in most excel- 
lent health. But we are all cut down like 
the green bay tree. You must come right 
into the house. Of course the redcoats 
may come here too, but you shall share our 
chances with us. These are terrible times, 
terrible. Come right in, wench. I’ll call 
the women-folk. Who would have thought 
Isaac Wampole would have been cut off 
like a green bay tree? What a pity! What 
a pity! Come right in. Come right in.” 
The voluble old man had seized Bess by 
the hand, apparently ignoring the rifle 
which she carried, and was leading her up 
the steps and into the house while he con- 
tinued his childish prattle. Bess had known 
him well as one of their nearest neighbors, 
and his peculiar manner of expressing his 


sympathy did not irritate her. The kind- 
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ness of his heart and the genuine sympathy 
which he felt were not concealed by his 
nervous, jerky expressions. 

“'That’s right. That’s right,’ said Mr. 
Whitelaw as, placing the candle he had 
been carrying upon a table in the room to 
which he had conducted his guest, he took 
another and lighted it from the flame of the 
first. 

“Yes, yes. I'll go call the women. Yes, 
I’ll call the servants, too. Would you like 
some refreshment ?”’ 

“Thank you kindly. I a not care for 
food. I should like more to have Mistress 
Whitelaw come.” 

‘She shall do it. She will be here di- 
rectly. And to think of the green bay tree. 
Ah, it is too bad, wench. It is too bad.” 

The man was gone at last, and Bess 
Wampole, seated in the straight-backed 
chair, was for the moment left alone in the 
room. She could hear her recent com- 
panions as they came into the house, and a 
sob escaped her lips as for an instant she 
fancied they were coming into the room. 
She was almost disappointed when they 
turned into the room on the opposite side 
of the hall, and a moment later she heard 
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their burden deposited as they carefully 
placed it on the floor. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Whitelaw, a motherly 
matron of large body and still larger heart. 
Without a word the good woman advanced 
to where Bess was seated, gently took the 
rifle which the girl, unaware of what she 
was doing, was still holding, and placed it 
in a corner of the room, then returned and 
seated herself beside her friend. For a 
time she did not speak, but permitted Bess 
to sob as the girl dropped her head upon 
the good woman’s shoulder and felt her 
arms clasped about her. It was almost the 
first opportunity she had had to give ex- 
pression to her grief, and the relief was too 
great to permit of interruption. In silence 
the good woman sat beside the sobbing girl, 
until at last Benjamin came into the room. 

** Bess,”’ he said, “we have arranged our 
plans.” 

“Yes ?” she inquired, as she glanced up 
into her brother’s face. 

‘You are to stay here. I shall leave one 
of the men, —Ananias Smalley, — who 
will be on guard to protect you while we 
are gone.” 
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‘Are you going to leave me, Benjy ?”’ 

“Only for a little while. Noah Dare and 
I are going back to our house to look after 
the powder-kegs and the rifles we left there. 
We must do this,” he explained gently, 
“for everything is needed at Valley Forge. 
We must not stop even for death. Elias will 
go to see a minister, and if he can come, 
then we'll have a service for father here to- 
morrow morning. Noah and I will come 
back here just as soon as we get the rifles 
and the powder, and we shall not be gone 
long. You'll not be afraid P”’ 

“T’ll stay here. No. I'll try not to be 
afraid. Ben, what is to be done with the 
Quaker ?”’ 

** We'll leave him here till we come back. 
Mr. Whitelaw will look after him. We’ll 
lock the fellow up in some room, and then 
just as soon as we’re back again we’ll de- 
cide what’s to be done with him.” 

**Ben,” said Mr. Whitelaw, who at this 
moment entered the room, “‘I have been 
looking at the young Quaker.”’ 

‘What did you make of him?” 

“IT know him. I know his father well. 
They used to live over in Greenwich, in 
Jersey.” 
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“That’s right, for Noah says the same 
thing. The family moved to Philadelphia 
when the town became too hot to hold 
them any longer.”’ 

“Yes. It’s like the green bay tree with 
almost every one. I saw this young man 
only this very afternoon.”’ 

** Where ?”’ demanded Benjamin quickly. 

*“I was coming home on horseback and 
met him on the road about half a mile back 
here.” 

“What was he doing? Was he alone?” 

““No sir; he was not alone. There was a 
man with him.” 

“Do you know who the man was ?”’ 

“T think it was —”’ 

Who the man with Elnathan was Mr. 
Whitelaw did not declare, for there came 
a shout from the room on the opposite 
side of the hall; in a moment this was fol- 
lowed by a shot, and then there was a rush 
for the front door. Both Benjamin and Mr. 
Whitelaw instantly darted toward the hall- 
way, and, hastily closing the door behind 
them to shut off the sight of what might be 
there from Bess and her companion, they 
anxiously ran out upon the piazza to dis- 
cover the cause of the excitement. 


CHAPTER V 


A PUZZLING PURSUIT 


‘‘Wuat is it? What’s wrong ?’’ demanded 
Benjamin of Caleb Davis, one of the 
younger soldiers, who was a member of the 
little band that had accompanied him on 
the expedition from Valley Forge. 

“‘Elnathan got away,” replied Caleb, as 
excited as his friend. : 

‘“*Where’s Noah ?” 

‘*He’s started after the Quaker. He’ll 
get him, too!”’ 

“How did Elnathan get away, Caleb?” 
inquired Benjamin in a low voice. 

“TI don’t just know. He was sitting here 
as demure as if he was in ‘meeting,’ and 
then all at once he made a break for the 
door and was gone before any of us got 
our eyes open.” 

The chagrin of the young soldier was 
so manifest that the exclamation of anger 
which was on Benjamin’s lips was left un- 
spoken, and turning back into the house 
he said, ‘‘ Let me know as soon as Noah 
comes back. We’ve got to do something 
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right away if we expect to be back in 
Valley Forge ourselves.” 

*“Noah’ll get him. Don’t you be afraid 
of that, Lieutenant Ben,” asserted Caleb, 
as he turned once more and peered into the 
yard in front of the house. 

The confidence of Caleb in the success 
of his companion plainly was not shared 
by Benjamin, who without another word 
passed into the house, leaving his friend 
on the low, broad porch which extended 
across the front of the quaint home of Mr. 
Whitelaw. 

In a measure Benjamin’s failure to be 
assured by the faith of Caleb in the ability 
of Noah Dare to overtake the fugitive may 
have been due to his lack of experience in 
testing the sturdy qualities of the young 
sergeant, for Noah was now a sergeant in 
one of Anthony Wayne’s companies. It 
had been only since the starving, ill-clad, 
resolute little army had been in winter- 
quarters at Valley Forge that Benjamin 
Wampole had come to know the friends 
who had accompanied him in the return 
to his own home to secure the ammunition 
which Isaac Wampole had obtained and 
stored in his own dwelling-place for the aid 
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of the patriot army. It is true that he had 
been strongly drawn to the sturdy young 
soldiers, and that he had been intensely 
interested in the tales of their experiences 
in the struggle; for when it had been pos- 
sible to secure sufficient wood for a fire the 
stories of the four young followers of An- 
thony Wayne, — Noah Dare, Caleb Davis, 
Ananias Smalley, and Elias Bacon, — 
which they modestly and quietly told when 
their turn came to relate experiences, had 
been among the most stirring of all that 
had been given. But Benjamin knew of 
the leader of the four, — young Noah 
Dare,—only from his not infrequent 
meetings with him in the camp, and from 
the praises of the young soldier which were 
frequently sung by his three comrades. 
The expedition to his father’s house had 
been arranged in one of these interviews, 
and Benjamin had been glad to accept the 
proffer of these four young men, — not one 
of whom was more than twenty years of 
age, —for his belief in their loyalty and 
strength was not slight. It was hardly to 
be expected of him, however, that he should 
in such a brief time become as enthusiastic 
as the others in their hero-worship of Noah 
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Dare, for his knowledge of the young sol- 
dier was limited to the companionship of 
the camp. 

Two years or more before this time, 
three of these boys had been residents of 
the little village of Greenwich, on the Co- 
hansey Creek, in New Jersey. Caleb Davis 
was a cousin of Noah, and his home was in 
Chester, where, before the outbreak of the 
war, he had been enrolled in one of the 
companies which the young colonel, An- 
thony Wayne, was organizing, and it is 
safe to affirm that among all the admirers 
of the dashing “‘Mad Anthony” there was 
none more enthusiastic or devoted than 
Caleb. Indeed, his feeling for the daring, 
reckless, handsome young colonel was 
little short of adoration, and his name was 
so frequently upon Caleb’s lips that his 
boy friends found a perpetual source of 
delight in referring all matters to the im- 
aginary judgment of the greatly admired 
leader in the Pennsylvania militia. At 
least it had been so until one eventful 
day when the sloop Greyhound, laden with 
tea, had slipped quietly up the Cohansey, 
and hastily leaving behind her there her 
detected and detested cargo of tea, had 
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departed before the people of the patriotic 
little town had become fully aware of what 
had occurred. 

What part these four boys had had in 
the burning of the tea—for Caleb had 
been in Greenwich at the time, on one 
of his frequent and extended visits to his 
cousin Noah’s home —is no legitimate 
part of the present story,’ though the fact 
itself must not be ignored if we are under- 
standingly to follow the young soldiers 
through the experiences that soon were 
theirs in the trying days of the Revolution. 
At all events, the burning of the tea had 
been accomplished by a band of a score 
or more of young men, who were disguised 
as Indians, and had given their “‘ whoops” 
and brandished their tomahawks in the 
wild Indian dance in which they indulged 
as they marched about the huge bonfire 
and sang their songs, which were much 
more easily understood by the assembly 
that had quickly gathered than they would 
have been by the Delawares or Mohawks, 
had any of the warriors of either tribe been 
present on that occasion. 

The threatened suits against the young 

1 See The Campfire of Mad Anthony. 
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men for their wanton destruction of such 
valuable property were never brought, 
partly because no small degree of courage 
was required for any man to declare that 
he had any such detested property as the 
forbidden tea, and partly because, in the 
exciting events of the opening of the war 
which speedily followed, the Greenwich 
tea-party and all its participants were soon 
either ignored or forgotten, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of those who secretly and 
really were sharers in the ownership or 
disposal of the Greyhound’s hated cargo. 

Among the interested parties, 1t was com- 
monly believed by the patriotic Greenwich 
people, was a certain Friend, or Quaker, 
the father of Elnathan Todd, whom the 
young soldiers had compelled to accom- 
pany them in their advance to the house of 
Mr. Whitelaw, which has just been related. 
Lack of definite proof had not prevented 
the Greenwich folk from having very de- 
cided convictions that Friend ‘Todd knew 
more than he had cared to tell, and in a 
brief time it had come to pass that the 
Quaker family had quietly changed its 
abode to the more congenial City of Bro- 
therly Love, where there were many of 
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their own way of thinking; but the depar- 
ture of the Todds from Greenwich had 
strengthened rather than removed the con- 
victions of their former neighbors, and cer- 
tain it is that the feeling of suspicion and 
anger which the four boys had for Elna- 
than, who was of their own age, had not 
departed when they discovered that the 
prisoner whom they had taken on their 
advance to Mr. Whitelaw’s house was none 
other than their former mate and school- 
fellow, Elnathan Todd himself. 

When the war became such a serious 
matter that it could neither be ignored nor 
explained away, the four boys naturally 
found themselves among the contestants. 
Caleb was in the following of Mad Anthony 
among the men in the Chester company, in 
which, too, Noah Dare was soon enrolled, 
despite his intense loyalty to his own col- 
ony. After the burning of the tea Noah had 
gone with his cousin Caleb to the latter’s 
home in Chester, and there — through the 
persuasions of Caleb and the marked atten- 
tion of Anthony Wayne himself — Noah 
had secured the permission of his father 
that he, too, might join the Chester com- 
pany; and it was not long before Noah’s 
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devotion to the magnetic young colonel was 
as strong, though not so demonstrative, as 
Caleb’s. 

Noah Dare, however, was somewhat of 
a natural leader himself, and soon had 
made his own place. Possessed as he was 
of great strength, a skilled and successful 
wrestler, the young men in the army — and 
it must not be forgotten that the Revo- 
lutionary Army was largely composed of 
boys — soon were proud to do him honor, 
and in the advance to New York and 
thence to Canada, and again to Fort Ti 
and Crown Point, whither the restless Mad 
Anthony was sent, Noah’s part, though 
humble, was not slight. As a mark of con- 
fidence he was, through the influence and 
recommendation of Anthony Wayne him- 
self, made a sergeant-major; but his ad- 
vancement apparently was more a source 
of satisfaction and pride to his tall cousin, 
Caleb Davis, than to the quiet, self-pos- 
sessed Noah himself. 

In the early part of the struggle Ananias 
Smalley and Elias Bacon — the fast friends 


1 One of the most careful of our historians has given his 
opinion that at no time in the war did the average age of the men 
enlisted exceed eighteen. 
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of Caleb and Noah — had been assigned 
to the patrol boats that kept watch over 
the entrance to Delaware Bay; but the 
task had recently been laid aside for the 
more aggressive side of the war, for the 
Delaware, as well as Philadelphia itself, 
was in possession of the British, and the 
need of patrol boats was much less pressing 
than that of men for the depleted little 
army under Washington’s command. ‘This 
brief recital, in a measure, explains how it 
had come to pass that the four boys found 
themselves together in the winter-quarters 
of the army at Valley Forge, and how it 
was that they chanced to be with young 
Lieutenant Benjamin Wampole—who was 
their senior in age by only two or three 
years — on the night when, in response to 
the word he had received from his father, 
he set forth for his home on the Wissa- 
hickon to secure the little store of ammuni- 
tion for himself and his comrades. 

Not one of these facts, however, was in 
the thoughts of Noah Dare when he started 
in swift pursuit of Elnathan Todd as the 
young Quaker fled from the house to 
which Benjamin Wampole had led the way. 
Noah had placed his rifle on the piazza as 
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soon as he perceived that he had failed to 
stop the flight of Elnathan by his shot, and 
then, without any fear of injury when he 
should overtake the fugitive, he leaped 
forward in pursuit. He could see Elna- 
than’s swiftly running form as the young 
Quaker sped down the lane toward the 
road, and as Noah bounded forward there 
was no question in his own mind that he 
would speedily overtake the fugitive, for 
his respect for Elnathan’s physical prowess 
was slight, while his own strength and 
speed had been too frequently tested to 
cause him any misgivings. 

However, when Noah arrived at the 
place where the lane joined the road, he 
was for a moment perplexed when he 
failed to discover Elnathan. He glanced 
quickly up the road and then down, but 
not a trace of the young Quaker was he 
able to perceive. A clump of pine trees 
stood near the spot, but a hasty examina- 
tion convinced him that Elnathan was not 
hiding there. Retracing his way, he bent 
low over the road, striving to discover the 
print of the fugitive’s feet in the light snow 
that covered the ground; but so many men 
had passed since the snow had fallen, that 
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he could not distinguish one footprint from 
another. 

For a moment Noah halted in confusion. 
It was not probable that Elnathan had 
fled back over the road toward the house 
on the Wissahickon. It was equally im- 
probable that the young Quaker could 
have found a hiding-place. The reason- 
able alternative must be, Noah hastily con- 
cluded, that Elnathan had turned to the 
left and fled over the road that led to the 
city, for there alone would safety be found. 
Without hesitating any longer, Noah also 
turned to the left and began to run. All the 
time he maintained a careful lookout, but 
the form of the fleeing young Quaker could 
not be seen. On and on sped Noah, anger 
and chagrin combining to urge him to do 
his utmost. In his eagerness he ignored all 
thought of the passing time, intent only 
upon obtaining a glimpse of Elnathan be- 
fore him. At last, almost breathless, he 
stopped and peered at a house not far away. 
A light could be seen shining through the 
windows of the front room on the first 
floor. The sight itself was suggestive at 
such an hour, and Noah instantly decided 
to stop and make inquiries. It was true he 
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was unarmed, and also true that he had no 
knowledge of the people who dwelt there. 
Striving to convince himself that he had 
nothing to fear, for the house was the only 
one to be seen upon the road, he at once 
approached the lonely place. 

A large flat stone served as a doorstep, 
and Noah could plainly see the huge iron 
knocker on the door itself. As he drew 
near he decided. to stop, and by peering 
through the window endeavor first to dis- 
cover who might be within. Cautiously he 
crouched low and crept to a place directly 
beneath the window, then, rising until he 
could look within, he gazed at the sight 
that greeted his eyes. 

In amazement he beheld Elnathan in the 
room talking excitedly to a man, who also 
was clad in the Quaker garb. It was mani- 
fest that Elnathan was almost breathless, 
but to Noah, who was confident of his own 
ability to outstrip the young Quaker in a 
race, the puzzling part was to account for 
the fugitive’s presence. Interest in what 
was occurring in the room, however, speed- 
ily became stronger than Noah’s puzzle, 
and he was soon watching the two men. 

They both were standing in front of a 
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table, and Elnathan was excitedly talking, 
gesticulating with both his arms as he 
spoke. The elder man drew a paper from 
his pocket and placed his finger upon it, 
as he looked up into his companion’s face. 
In response to the question, which Noah 
was unable to hear, Elnathan nodded his 
head vigorously, and the man then took a 
quill and began to write, while the younger 
Quaker peered interestedly over his friend’s 
shoulder. 

**T’ll do it!’ muttered Noah, as he sud- 
denly arose, and, approaching the door, 
announced his presence loudly by means 
of the heavy iron knocker. 


CHAPTER VI 


AN UNFRIENDLY FRIEND 


A SILENCE followed the loud knocking, and 
the summons had to be repeated twice be- 
fore the door was opened, and Noah saw 
that the man whom he had seen in the 
room conversing with Elnathan stood be- 
fore him. 

* Who art thee? What does thee wish ?”’ 
demanded the Quaker in a low voice. 

“I wish to come in,” replied Noah, as he 
stepped forward to enter. 

‘Nay, not so fast, my friend,” retorted 
the man, as he swung the door back into 
its place, an action which Noah quickly 
prevented by thrusting his foot between 
the door and the casing. Then, quickly 
exerting his strength, he pushed back the 
door and faced the man, who he could see 
was angry or frightened by his action. 

“What does thee mean?’’ stammered 
the Quaker. “Iam a man of peace —”’ 

“I’m not looking for a piece of a man. 
Yes, I am, too,’ Noah declared lightly, 
for he had no fear of the frightened man 
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before him, though the Quaker manifestly 
was a much larger man than he. “I want 
to see Elnathan Todd. He’s about as 
small a piece of a man as I know any- 
where.”’ 

‘But Elnathan is —”’ 

“That is all right,” interrupted Noah 
glibly. ““You need n’t try to apologize. I 
understand just how you feel. He isn't a 
fellow to bring much credit upon any house 
he happens to enter. He’s in here, and I'll 
just step in and see him.” Noah at once 
started toward the closed door of the room 
on the left of the wide hall which he had 
entered, for there it was that he had seen 
Elnathan and the man bending over a 
table and inspecting some papers spread 
out before them. His host, if host he might 
be termed, did not protest, but when Noah 
Dare stepped confidently into the room he 
was startled to see that there was no one 
there besides himself. 

Turning sharply to the man, Noah de- 
manded, ‘“‘Where is he? Where’s Elna- 
than Todd? I saw him in here only a 
minute ago.” 

“Thee can see for thyself that Friend 
Elnathan is not here,” rejoined the man 
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blandly, though his manner could not con- 
ceal the anger he felt. 

“Where is he ?”’ 

“That I cannot say.” 

“But he was here.” 

“Which does not mean that he is here.”’ 

*““Here! Keep this door open. Wait! 
I’ll be back in a minute!’’ Noah darted 
from the house and ran quickly around it, 
peering all about. him for signs of the miss- 
ing Elnathan, and also looking for the 
prints of footsteps in the light snow which 
might indicate in what direction the young 
Quaker had fled, if he had escaped from 
the house, as Noah believed. There were 
so many marks in the rear of the house, 
however, that it was impossible for him 
to decide whether or not his enemy had 
escaped by the back door. He stopped and 
peered intently at the orchard and at the 
near-by woods, but no indications of Elna- 
than’s presence were to be seen. Hastily 
returning to the front door, he discovered 
that that had been closed and_ barred 
against him, and though he knocked 
loudly several times his summons was un- 
answered. 

Stepping back from the huge flat stone, 
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Noah looked up at the house and shouted, 
“Open this door! I’m one of General 
Anthony Wayne’s men from Valley Forge, 
and if you know anything about them you 
know they are not fellows to be trifled with. 
Open this door, I say, or I’ll open it for 
you!”’ 

Noah was aware that he had no authority 
for his bold demand, but he was angry at 
the man and eager to secure the fugitive 
who had taken refuge in the Quaker’s 
house, and all other matters were ignored. 
In silence he waited for a brief time, and 
then as he was about to try to force an en- 
trance, the door itself was opened, and the 
man once more stood before him. Without 
a word being spoken Noah stepped inside, 
and the door was quietly closed behind 
him. | 

“*T look upon thee as a highwayman 
said the man angrily. “But if thee must 
break into the house of a man of peace, 
then I bid thee come into this room. At 
least the women-folk will not there be dis- 
turbed by thy ungodly words.”’ 

Noah smiled as he followed the man 
into the room, and then when the door was 
shut he said quickly, “‘ Just tell Elnathan 
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Todd to come here, and you’ll not be dis- 
turbed any more — at least to-night.”’ 

“Thee can see that Friend Elnathan is 
not here.” 

“*He may be here even if I can’t see him.” 

“Tf he is, I am no more able than thee 
to perceive him.”’ 

**I don’t want any more of this talk,” 
declared Noah in a low voice. “‘ What I 
want is to put my hand on that sneaking — 
on that gentle Friend,” he hastily cor- 
rected himself, with a laugh. ‘Now, then, 
will you call him, or shall I search the 
house for him myself ?”’ 

‘Thou hast no right —”’ began the man 
excitedly. 

‘Perhaps not,” broke in Noah; “but I 
have the same right that you had to harbor 
an escaped prisoner.” 

“What ?’’ demanded the man sharply. 

“That’s what I mean. Elnathan was 
our prisoner and he got away. I chased him 
straight to your house, and I saw him in 
this very room only a few minutes ago. If 
you bring him to me, there won’t be any 
more trouble. If he does n’t come where I 
am, then I shall have to go where he is. 


Which shall it be ?”’ 
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“TI cannot help thee. If Friend Elna- 


than —”’ 

““Never mind, I’ll look after him my- 
self. I’ll just take one of these candles and 
take a look through the house,” broke in 
Noah, as he grasped one of the brass 
candlesticks on the desk and advanced 
into the hall.. He had confidently believed 
that the man would yield to his demand 
and consent to call Elnathan before he 
would suffer his house to be searched, but 
to his surprise the Quaker did not follow 
him. It was too late now to withdraw, 
Noah assured himself, and looking up into 
the hall above him he held aloft the candle 
in his hand and shouted, “Hello there, 
Elnathan Todd! Come down here! If 
you don’t come down I'll come up. I’m 
going to search this house from garret to 
cellar, and if you are here I'll find you! 
Come on out and save yourself a bit of 
trouble !”’ 

Noah was convinced that he heard the 
subdued sound of voices in a room above, 
but no response was given to his demand. 

**Last chance, Elnathan!’’ he shouted 
once more; “‘I shan’t call again! Are you 
coming or not ?”’ 
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Once more Noah thought he heard the 
subdued sound in the room above, but after 
he had waited for a response to his call and 
no one appeared, he advanced quickly to 
the broad stairway and began the ascent. 
To say there were no misgivings in his 
mind would be to state what was untrue. 
He understood that what he was doing was 
in a measure unseemly. ‘To search the 
home of a non-combatant, as he was about 
to do, might be something which not even 
Mad Anthony would approve, and Noah 
himself had slight taste for the adventure. 
Then, too, he was aware that the peaceful 
Quaker, when his house was invaded, 
might change his creed and resist the evil 
which threatened. Of the man _ himself 
Noah had slight fear in an encounter, but 
if other men should be found there, his 
difficulties might be increased. Even with- 
out the help of Elnathan the man might 
succeed, but Noah was too deeply in ear- 
nest now to retreat. He had set out to find 
Elnathan Todd, and he was. not to be 
turned aside from his purpose until he 
had done his utmost to discover where the 
detested young Quaker was hiding. He 
could see that the man of the house had 
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taken a position near the foot of the stair- 
way, but he apparently did not intend to 
follow him. The old man was watching 
Noah intently. 

“T shall be glad if you will come with 
me,” called Noah, as he haited on the 
landing-place and peered down at the 
Quaker. “I want you to see for yourself 
that the only thing I’m after is Elna- 
than—”’ 

Noah stopped abruptly and glanced 
hastily up at the head of the stairway. 
Standing there, and gazing angrily down 
upon him, was a woman. In her hand was 
a candle, which threw a light upon the 
faces of two girls or young women, who 
were peering over her shoulder at the man 
on the stairway. Noah had no difficulty in 
instantly concluding that the woman above 
him was the wife of the man who was 
standing at the foot of the stairway, and 
doubtless the two girls were their daugh- 
ters. It was assuredly an awkward position 
in which he was placed, and despite his 
bravery, for the moment he was tempted 
to flee from the house. 

“Go away!’ exclaimed the woman. 
“Thee is a bad man!” 
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“Pardon me; I mean no harm to you or 
any of your family,” replied Noah, aware 
now of what seemed to be an increased in- 
terest on the part of the faces peering over 
the woman’s shoulder. “All I want is to 
secure a sneaking fellow who rushed into 
your house, doubtless for his safety. I 
want him, and I don’t want anything else. 
You may not know where he is, but I have 
reason to believe that he has hidden him- 
self somewhere in this house. You will be 
well rid of him, and, I assure you, you 
will be rid of me, too, just as soon as I put 
my hands on him.”’ 

“Who is this man for whom thou art 
searching ?”’ 

‘His name is Elnathan Todd. You may 
not know him —”’ 

“But Ido know him. He and my daugh- 
ter here are waiters.” ' 

“I am sorry to hear that — sorry for 
your daughter, I mean.”’ 

““My daughter does not seek thy sym- 
pathy. Friend Elnathan is not fleeing 
from thee. But J can assure thee that he 
is not in my house.”’ 


1 Among the Quakers the young people who were engaged 
to be married were sometimes known as “waiters.” 
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“T do not know.” 

“But he was here only a little while ago,” 
protested Noah. 

‘That is the truth, friend, but he has 
gone.” 

“Where ?”’ 

‘*“'That would not concern thee, even if I 
knew. He departed hurriedly —”’ 

Noah laughed as a vision of Elnathan’s 
hurried departure arose before him, but as 
he was convinced that the woman had 
spoken truly and that Elnathan was no 
longer in the house, he said, “I must beg 
your pardon for my intrusion. I am a sol- 
dier, and, as you know, there are times 
when we can’t stop to be polite. I bid you 
good-night.”’ 

Noah bowed low to the three women, 
and then turned to the place where the man 
was still standing. When they had ap- 
proached the door, toward which the man 
moved so quickly and with such an evident 
sense of relief that Noah smiled (he could 
afford to smile now that he knew he was in 
no real danger), moved by a sudden im- 
pulse the young soldier stopped and said, 
** Before I go I would like to see you alone 
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for a few minutes in this room, Mr. — 
What did you say your name is?” he 
added. | 

“I did not tell thee,” replied the man 
glumly. 

“Yes, I recollect that; that is true. But 
what is your name ?”’ 

**T am Abraham Carlisle,”’ said the man. 

Noah, startled by the announcement, 
looked keenly at the man before he spoke. 
Manifestly the sharp scrutiny was not alto- 
gether pleasing to its recipient, for Mr. 
Carlisle said slowly, ‘““I am a Friend.” 

“So I have heard,” rejoined Noah dryly. 

“The Friends have neither part nor lot 
in this bloody war. We are men of peace. 
If thee has known Friend Elnathan Todd, 
as thee says, then what I am Pave thee is 
not news to thee.”’ 

“What you say is not news, that’s all 
true enough. I know the Quakers say they 
are not taking sides, and some of them may 
be telling the truth. But perhaps you can 
explain to me what those records and pa- 
pers meant which General Sullivan cap- 
tured, you may remember, at the Yearly 
Meeting of the Quakers of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. I mean those papers he took 
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that time when he was sent on that expe- 
dition of his against the ‘Tories on Staten 
Island. Did n't those papers give the proof 
we needed that the Quakers were’ really 
helping the redcoats? Answer me that, 
will you ?”’ 

Abraham Carlisle glared at Noah, but 
did not reply. 

*“How about that paper that was sent 
out by the Quakers to all their people in 
December, 1776, when the army was 
marching, as they thought, for Philadel- 
phia ? You know what paper I mean,” de- 
clared Noah warmly. “It was the one that 
was signed by Joshua Fisher and Abel 
James, Henry Drinker and James Pem- 
berton, and some other good Friends, too. 
Did n’t the Congress say it was a “seditious 
paper’? If it wasn’t, why were all those 
men banished to Fredericksburg in Vir- 
giniaP Why was the Board of War in-- 
structed to remove the Honorable John 
Penn and Benjamin Chew, the Chief Jus- 
tice of Pennsylvania, to the same place? 
Friends! I tell you the Quakers are friends 
of themselves and of nobody else. ‘Skin a 
Quaker and find a Jew.’ You know what 
everybody says.” 
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“Those Friends were persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake! They were martyrs! 
The reb— the Whigs,” Abraham Carlisle 
hastily corrected himself, “‘never did a 
baser deed than that!’’ 

“I think, there are baser things than 
driving out those hypocrites,” answered 
Noah slowly. ‘‘ Let me tell you of one I’ve 
heard of. What would you think of a 
Quaker who was given permission by Gen- 
eral Howe to write permits for men to pass 
the redcoats’ lines whenever they wanted 
to go into the city?” 

Noah could see that the face of Abraham 
Carlisle was ghastly in the light of the can- 
dle, and knew that his words had made the 
impression he desired. 


CHAPTER VII 


NOAH QUOTES SCRIPTURE 


““Wuat does thee mean?’’, stammered 
Abraham Carlisle at last. | 

“Just what I say,” returned Noah, 
elated over the result of the question he had 
asked. “‘It is a common report that there 
are certain Quakers who have been given 
the privilege by General Howe of writing 
permits for passing the guards. Are you 
one of them ?”’ 

“Thee has no right to charge me with 
such a breach.” 

“But are you?’ interrupted Noah. 
“Never mind whether I have the right or 
not.” 

“‘T have told thee I am a man of peace. 
The principles of the Friends do not permit’ 
them to bear arms on either side in this 
wicked war. I have already lost many valu- 
able possessions because of this ungodly 
rebellion. ‘There had better —”’ 

** Are you one of the men ?”’ again broke 
in Noah. 

**T shall not talk with every stripling that 
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dares enter my room because he knows he 
is safe from bodily harm. If I served thee 
as thee deserves I would cast thee out.” 

**Yes, even the Lord cast out the devils, 
did n’t He? I am sure you have as good 
authority for that kind of work as you have 
for any of the rest of your evil deeds. Why 
don’t you cast me out?’’ Noah was too 
angry to realize how impudent he was, for 
the man before him was as old as Noah’s 
father. The young soldier in his own mind 
was so fully convinced that Abraham Car- 
lisle was playing a double part that he 
justified himself in his discourteous retort. 
For a moment it almost seemed as if the 
Quaker was about to fling his scruples to 
the wind and literally obey the taunting 
suggestion of the intruder in his home. 
However, by an effort he restrained him- 
self and did not reply. 

“Come, Mr. Carlisle,” suggested Noah, 
breaking in upon the silence, “‘you do not 
mean to tell me, do you, that you literally 
obey every word that was spoken by the 
Lord ?” 

**Yea, the Friends would strive to do so, 
though many of us come short.”’ 


“I should say you did,” laughed Noah. 
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“Now, Mr. Carlisle, I want to ask you one 
more question. Are n’t you told that you 
ought to give to every man that asks of 
thee, and from him that would borrow of 
thee you must n’t turn away? You believe 
that, don’t you P”’ 

“Yea. But thee —”’ 

- “Never mind all that. Here I am.” 

“I know thee are here. I would be glad 
to see thy face no more.’ 

*“*T am sure you speak the truth, but you 
are n’t speaking the truth in love.” 

Even in the dim light Noah could see that 
the man’s hands contracted sharply in his 
anger, and for a moment he believed that 
he was about to be attacked. But the 
spasm-passed, and Mr. Carlisle remained 
silent. 

“Here I am,” suggested Noah lightly. 

“To my sorrow I know thee are here.” 

**Here I am.” 

“What dost thou want of me?” 

‘Give to every man that asketh of thee, 
and from him that would borrow, turn not 
thou away,” said Noah solemnly. 

“What does thee want? What is thy 
price?’’ demanded Abraham Carlisle in 
desperation. “‘I have endured thy presence 
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until — until —”’ The man broke off and 
swallowed several times with difficulty. 
“If thee will give me thy word that never 
again thy foot shall cross my threshold, I 
perhaps will give thee —”’ 

“I’m not making any promises, Mr. 
Abraham Carlisle,” interrupted Noah 
sternly. “‘I just wanted to see if you really 
lived up to your pretensions. You make so 
much of your ‘resisting not evil,’ and all 
that, I wanted to find out if you just picked 
out the parts you happened to want and 
left the others. As far as I’m concerned, 
I would n’t touch your money any more 
than I’d ask Judas for a penny! But I'll 
take every shilling you want to give up for 
the cause. Here you are, a man rolling in 
wealth, and over in our camp there is a 
body of half-starved, cold, hungry men 
who are doing their best to give you such 
liberties as you never have had in,all your 
life! And what are you doing? I honestly 
believe if the truth were known, you have 
been helping the redcoats. General Howe 
does n’t give such permits as you have 
for nothing. That’s all right, too, for he 
does n’t pretend he is trying to be or do 
anything else than just what he is. He’s 
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here to whip us back into slavery, and will 
do his best, though let me tell you that 
won't be enough! We'll never give up till 
we’ve got what we started for! Never! 
Now, Mr. Carlisle, if you want to balance 
matters up and doa little good once in your 
life, why, I’ll take anything back to Valley 
Forge, even yourself if you want me to!” 

“Does thee mean to threaten me ?”’ 

“No, sir. I’m just quoting Scripture for 
your benefit, that’s all.” ~ 


“IT will not give one penny!” almost — 


screamed the angry man. “Not a shilling 
of mine will ever be used in helping a lot 
of godless ruffians destroy —’”’ 

“Careful, Friend Abraham. Thy ‘tongue 
is a little member, but it is unruly and full 
of deadly poison.’ Men have been made 
sick unto death before this for less than you 
are saying. Poisoned clean through, you 
see.” 

- The Quaker glared at his tormentor, and 

Noah’s laugh was almost more than he 
could bear. He advanced fiercely toward 
his visitor, but something in the bearing of 
the young soldier caused him to stop. “Is 
there anything that will induce thee to de- 
part ?”’ he said in a low voice. 
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**'There is.” 

“Then name it, friend. Name it, and 
get thee gone.”’ 

**T don't say I would n’t take a hundred 
pounds. No, no. I’m not saying that,” 
said Noah, almost as if he was speaking to 
himself. “‘A hundred pounds would buy 
saltpetre and muskets and lead for bullets, 
and who knows but the bullets might find 
their way between the ribs of some of King 
George’s Dutch butchers,’ and perhaps a 
traitor or two might find that he did n’t 
enjoy his trips to Philadelphia after that as 
much as he did before! Yes, there is some- 
thing I’d like to have very much,” said 
Noah, suddenly changing his tone and 
manner. — 

“What is thy demand ?”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t a demand, exactly. It’s 
more like a request. If you don’t mind, I’d 
like to see those papers that you and Elna- 
than were looking at just before I came.” 
As he spoke, Noah turned toward the 
heavy mahogany secretary over which he 
had seen the two men bending and exam- 
ining some papers when he had peeped 
through the window. 

1 The epithet the patriots applied to the Hessian soldiers. 
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Before he could draw near, however, 
with a bound Abraham Carlisle sprang 
forward, slammed the desk, and hastily 
turning the key in the lock withdrew it and 
thrust it into his pocket. Then facing the 
young soldier boldly, he said in a low, tense 
voice, “It is enough for thee that thee has 
come into my house unbidden and given 
vent to all the insults thy brutal mind could 
conceive. But as touching my private af- 
fairs, I will withstand thee to thy face, thou 
son of Belial!” 

Noah could see that the man wee him 
was desperate now, and to secure the pa- 
pers, which he was convinced were of a na- 
ture to implicate the Quaker, it would be 
necessary for him to take them by force. 
As he looked at the man he was convinced 
that he would be able to do this, despite 
the Quaker’s apparent strength. But the 
young soldier paused. It was possible that 
he was mistaken in his suspicions, and vio- 
lently to take the papers was something 
which he feared even Mad Anthony might 
not approve. ‘There were orders for the sol- 
diers to be cautious, even in their dealings 
with the suspected friends of the redcoats 
in the region, and it was well known that 


i i ade | 
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Washington was desirous of obtaining and 
retaining the good-will of the scattered 
people in the vicinity of the city. An unpro- 
voked attack upon a Quaker might lead to 
troubles beyond those which were only too 
manifest, and as he thought of all these 
things Noah hesitated. 

“Don’t you know it is naughty, Friend 
Abraham,” said Noah in mock solemnity, 
“‘to call names ?. What are those papers? 
Lists of the names of people who are good 
friends of King George while they pretend 
to be on the side of the Colonists? Or are 
they the names of good men like Isaac 
Wampole, whom your brave fellows have 
just killed? Never mind; I see that you 
understand me. Give my sympathy to the 
poor girl who is Elnathan’s waiter. I really 
must be going now. Oh, yes, thank you, 
I’ll come again,”’ he added mockingly, as 
he observed the expression of surprise and 
relief on the face of the man before him. 
“It is good of you to urge me, and I cannot 
say no. I wish tothank you once more for 
all your cordial words. Perhaps when I 
come again I’ll chance to meet Elnathan 
here. Just tell him, if you please, that I 
shall be delighted to take his hand — like- 
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wise his carcass. But really, Friend Abra- 
ham, I must force myself to decline your 
urgent invitation to stay longer. I regret 
that almost as much as I do the fact that 
Elnathan had such urgent business that he 
could not linger, even here in the home 
where his waiter lives, to bid me farewell. 
I hope I shall soon see him again. And 
you too, Friend Abraham. May we meet 
soon, if not often! I appreciate your cor- 
dial welcome, also the enthusiastic and in- 
tensely patriotic devotion you have mani- 
fested for freedom’s cause.” Noah bowed 
low in his most courtly manner, and, turning 
at once to the door, passed out into the 
night. 

His anger at Abraham Carlisle was not 
so great as his fear of the man. Even his 
failure to overtake Elnathan Todd was less 
in his thoughts now than his confirmed 
suspicions that Abraham Carlisle and 
doubtless certain others of the Friends as 
well were passive only so far as the Colonies 
were concerned. What were they doing? 
He was thinking of the question when at 
last it began to rain, and, halting for a mo- 
ment to consider, he resolved to leave the 
road and pass through the stretch of woods, 
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assured that in this manner he would be 
able to rejoin his friends more quickly. 
The rain increased, and the darkness in the 
woods as he proceeded made his pathway 
obscure, but he resolutely continued on his 
way, feeling certain that soon he would be 
out in the road once more. 

Although he was unaware of it, Noah 
was following a narrow, beaten pathway 
that led through the woods. He quickened 
his pace as the rain began to fall more 
heavily, but he had not advanced far when 
he stopped, and in astonishment gazed at 
the sight before him. Not far back from 
the path he beheld a man moving about in 
front of a blazing fire. The fire itself was 
in front of a low hut, which seemed to pro- 
ject from the base of the small hill or knoll. 
The man was bent and old, and seemingly 
was the only one near, as Noah convinced 
himself after he had watched the spot for a 
time. Assured of there being no danger, 
the young soldier approached the fire and 
announced his presence by a slight cough. 
The man looked slowly up from the blaze, 
upon which he was casting fresh wood, and, 
apparently in nowise startled by the youth’s 
approach, stared almost stupidly at him. 
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A fox ran out from the back part of the hut, 
and then once more slunk into the darkness 
from which he had come. Two large owls 
swooped down from a near-by tree, and 
then with a weird cry swept, with a loud 
fluttering of their wings, back into the dark- 
ness. Startled as Noah was, he neverthe- 
less continued his approach and saluted 
the strange man. 

“‘Good-evening, my friend,’ he said 
pleasantly. 

“Nein. It was not a Br efening.” 

“That’s right,” laughed Noah. “You 
seem to be comfortable here, though.” As 
the man gazed stolidly at him and did not 
respond, Noah continued, ““How does it 
happen that you are out here alone in such 
a night as this ?”’ 

**T stays here.” 

“Do you mean you live here ?”’ 

‘Nah: 

** All alone ?”’ 

“‘Nein. I haf mine friends.” 

““Where are they?’? demanded Noah 
hastily, glancing quickly about him as he 
spoke. 

“The birds, mine owls, and mine fox, — 
they was better friends than never wass.”” 


“ HELLO! WHAT’ 
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*“Yes, I see,’ assented Noah. ‘‘Don’t 
you have any other friends ?”’ 

** Ach, I want none odder friends. Odder 
friends was no goot.”’ 

**But how do you live? Where do you 
get anything to eat ?”’ 

““Somedimes I goes mit der house off 
Mis’ Carlisle. She is goot like der owls. 
She gifs me der somedings. Yah, I tinks 
mebbe.” | 

“Do you mean she feeds you ?”’ 

**Mine friend, what for you ask me all 
dose questions ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing much. [ didn’t just see 
how you lived here like a hermit, that’s 
all,” laughed Noah. “If you don’t object, 
I’ll dry out here a bit by the fire before I 

ie 

As the strange man did not offer any 
objections, the young soldier drew nearer 
the fire, seeking at the same time the shel- 
ter of the projecting roof. The sight of the 
man, his abode, his strange companions 
was almost weird, but Noah was grateful 
for the warmth and shelter, and for a while 
watched the man in silence. The German 
was old, but in no way feeble, if the ease 
with which he lifted two huge roots and 
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logs and cast them upon the fire was any 
indication. 

“Are you a fire-worshiper?’’ inquired 
Noah lightly, as he noticed the ceaseless 
care the man was taking of his blazing pile. 
‘Hello! What’s that ?”’ he suddenly asked, 
as he leaped to his feet, and turned hastily 
to peer out into the darkness. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A NEW PROJECT 


Noaw DaReE was positive that he had 
heard the sound of approaching footsteps, 
for the snapping of twigs had been plainly 
discernible near by. He stood peering out 
into the woods; fearful because of his ex- 
posed position near the fire and aware of 
the fact that he himself was defenseless, 
unarmed as he was. ‘The startling sound 
abruptly ceased, nor was it repeated, 
though Noah waited and listened long. 

At last he turned once more to the occu- 
pant of the hut, who had not abandoned 
his task of feeding the fire, and apparently 
had not shared in his visitor’s alarm, and 
said in a low voice, “‘My friend, do you 
have many people coming here P”’ 

“Nein. You wass see for yourself.” 

“Yes, yes; I know. But do the redcoats 
ever come here ?”’ 

*“*Dere vas no redcoats here.’”’ The man 
silently turned his head and solemnly 
gazed about the hut, as if he were bidding 
his visitor follow his example and satisfy 
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himself that they two were the only occu- 
pants. 

“Does Abraham Carlisle ever come 
here ?”’ 

SYahes 

“Do any other Quakers ever come?” 

“Yah, mine friend.” 

««Why do they come ?”’ 

“To see mine owls.” 

“Yes, yes; of course. But do they ever 
arrange to meet any others here? Do they. 
ever leave any letters — any packages — 
here? Have you ever had any visits from 
the redcoats in Philadelphia ? Who are the 
Quakers that come ?”’ 

The German gazed at Noah, but he did 
not reply, blinking as one of his owls might 
have done in the light of the fire. Con- 
vinced that his questions were somewhat 
confusing, Noah tried again. “Do any of 
the men from Philadelphia ever stay here ?”’ 

“Vals: 

‘“‘Do they ever meet any one here? Do 
they ever stop when any of the Quakers 
happen to be here at the same time ?”’ 

“Yah. Somedimes Mr. Carlisle was here 
when der redcoat was here too, mebbe. 
Yah; I dinks he is so.” 
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Noah’s pulse quickened at the reply. 
This obscure home of the hermit, hidden 
as it was from the chance passer-by on the 
road by the woods, would afford an ideal 
spot for a meeting-place for the men who 
were trying to crush the rebellion and for 
those who were as bitterly opposed to the 
cause of the Colonies and yet were striving 
to conceal their dealings. The reference to 
Abraham Carlisle, and the fact that the 
hermit was fed by the Quaker’s wife, had 
aroused the suspicions of the young soldier, 
although he could hardly have explained 
even to himself why he had linked the acts 
of the good woman to the treacherous 
deeds in which he believed her husband to 
be actively engaged. 

“When was Abraham Carlisle here 
last ?’’ he inquired at last. 

*“Yah, he wass here.”’ 

** When ?”’ 

““Somedimes already yet.” 

““Was he here yesterday ?”’ 

** Yah,” 

“Is he coming to-morrow ?”’ 

e¢ Yah.”’ 

*““Is any one else coming ?”’ 

xa.” 
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avy hore 

“I dinks so. Somepody comes most 
efery dimes.” 

‘““Do you mean some one comes when- 
ever Abraham Carlisle comes ?”’ 

“Yah. You shust see. Mr. Carlisle 
comes pretty quick alretty.” 

“To-night? Is he coming here to- 
night ?’? demanded Noah hastily. 

gah oie 

“Is some one else coming too?’”? Noah 
glanced anxiously in the direction from 
which the sound of the snapping branches 
had been heard; but silence, save for the 
dripping leaves, rested over all, and in the 
darkness not even the trees were distinct. 

The German flung another log upon the 
huge pile, but did not reply. Noah became 
silent and thoughtful for a moment. He 
was defenseless, and in the glare of the 
blazing logs was exposed to the aim of a foe 
who might himself be safely hidden from 
sight. The replies which the hermit had 
made to his questions had confirmed the 
suspicions that had arisen in his own mind, 
and he suddenly decided to push forward. 

‘*Good-night,”’ he said abruptly, at once 
setting forth into the woods. 
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The German did not even look up, and 
the last Noah saw of the strange man, he 
was struggling in an attempt to fling a 
great pine knot upon the blazing pile. 

Noah’s alarm in a measure subsided as 
he proceeded on his way, and it became 
evident that no one was in pursuit of him. 
He soon was increasing his speed, for a 
project had been formed in his mind, and 
he was eager to consult young Lieutenant 
Wampole. When at last he arrived at the 
home of the Whitelaws he discovered his 
cousin Caleb on guard, and in response to 
his query, “‘Did you get him, Noah ?”’ the 
young soldier said : — 

*“No, Cale; he got away —this time. 
But I got some other things. Where’s the 
lieutenant ?”’ 

“Inside.” 

Noah did not wait to explain why he 
was eager to see the young leader, but at 
once entered the room where Benjamin 
Wampole was seated beside his sister. As 
the young soldier hesitated when he saw 
that the girl was near her brother, the lieu- 
tenant said quietly, ““What is it, Noah? 
Did you find your Quaker? Don’t be 
afraid of Bess. She won’t mind, and be- 
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sides, she has other things to think of just 
now, poor girl.” 

Thus bidden, Noah briefly recounted the 
events that had occurred, and then, after 
he had told his friend of the discovery of 
the hermit’s place in the woods and what 
the German had said to him, he at once 
proceeded to unfold the project he had 
formed on his way back to the Whitelaws’ 
home. Benjamin Wampole listened to all 
that was said, and then replied quietly: 
“It may be the best thing, as you say, 
Noah; but I think we’d better wait until 
we're back in camp and have a chance to 
talk it all over with General Wayne. You’d 
better go upstairs to the room where Elias 
and Ananias are and getsomesleep. You'll 
need it, for we are n't done yet.” 

When Noah withdrew he sought the 
room in which his friends were sleeping, 
and soon he, too, was asleep on the floor 
beside them. On the following morning 
the little procession returned to the Wam- 
pole home, accompanied by the Whitelaws 
and the aged minister who was to officiate 
at the brief services to be held over the 
dead. Even in this sad and solemn service 
a careful guard was maintained, but there 
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was no interruption, and at last, when the 
final word had been spoken, the little party 
retired from the burying plot near the 
home. All that was mortal of Isaac Wam- 
pole had been reverently placed beside the 
remains of his wife, who had died two 
years before the outbreak of the war. 

It had already been arranged that Bess 
Wampole should go back with the White- 
laws to their home, there to remain for a 
while. Her brother and his friends were to 
go back to the camp at once and report 
what had taken place since their depar- 
ture. 

*“Come, Noah,” said the lieutenant, 
when at last they had returned to Valley 
Forge. “‘We’ll go and talk with General 
Wayne about your plan.” 

As the interview was readily obtained, it 
was not long before the two young soldiers 
were seated in a room with Anthony 
Wayne, in a hut in the row which had 
been erected for the quarters of the officers. 
This hut was of logs, and though it lacked 
all the elements of comfort, was neverthe- 
less as good as any which the leaders of the 
Continental army had. The huts which 
had been erected for the officers were but 
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slightly better than the quarters of the sol- 
diers, and the hardihood of the wives of 
Greene, Knox, and others, as well as of 
Martha Washington herself, all of whom 
had joined their husbands for the dreary 
winter in the camp, did much to stimulate 
and hold the courage of the army. Men 
were busily engaged on the intrenchments 
that were being dug, and signs of a rugged 
determination to hold out to the uttermost 
were not lacking wherever one chanced 
to look. Hunger, cold, privations, —these 
were not idle matters; but they were as 
“feathers light as air’’ in contrast with the 
possible loss of liberty. 

Noah had been thinking of these things 
when, with Benjamin Wampole, he had 
sought General Wayne’s quarters. Per- 
haps the effect of them was still strong upon 
him when, in response to Anthony Wayne’s 
query, he related the experiences he had 
recently had, and then outlined the project 
in his mind. The quick, nervous leader 
had arisen from his seat and resumed it a 
half-dozen times during the young sol- 
dier’s narrative, and frequently had inter- 
rupted with his explosive exclamations ; 


but when all had been told, he said quietly: 
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“As I understand it, you want to take 
your three friends with you ?”’ 

‘““Yesi girs” 

“Can't be done.” 

Noah’s disappointment was manifest, 
but he did not speak. 

““Can’t take all three. Never would do 
to take so many from the intrenchments. 
Take one, and start to-morrow morning.” 

“Thank you! We'll start to-night,” said 
Noah eagerly. “That will help us to get 
back here the sooner, and then we can keep 
up the work of intrenching.”’ 

“Good,” laughed the general. 

“Til take Cale with me.”’ 

“Very well.” 

“And we'll leave within a half-hour.”’ 

“What makes you wait like that ?”’ said 
Anthony Wayne laughingly. 

“Oh, we belong to one of your battalions.” 

“And I’m glad of it,” said the general, 
rising and laughing again. “‘Good luck to 
you. Honestly, I don’t believe you’re right. 
But if you can show that you are — Good- 
by, and good luck!”’ the general abruptly 
broke in, and the two young men, aware 
that they had been dismissed, at once 
departed. 
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The lieutenant accompanied Noah in his 
search for Caleb, and as soon as he had 
been found, the trio were engaged in a long 
and earnest conversation. At last, when the 
conference was ended, Lieutenant Wam- 
pole said to Noah: *‘ You’ll find the things 
in the closet out of my room. Of course 
there is n’t a servant about the place now, 
but you won't have any difficulty if you do 
just what I’ve told you.” 

“We'll get them all right,” said Noah 
confidently, and in a brief time he and his 
cousin had set forth on their mysterious 
and perilous errand. ‘The only weapon 
either carried was a brace of pistols, — 
their rifles being left behind them in Valley 
Forge. Their gait, too, was not that of the 
soldiers under Anthony Wayne, and their 
appearance, if that doughty leader had 
chanced to meet them, without understand- 
ing what their purpose was, would doubt- 
less have aroused his ire, for of all the 
American generals he was the most insist- 
ent upon his men looking carefully to their 
dress. Noah and Caleb might have passed 
for two farmer boys, for their attire now 
was like that which the average country 
lad wore. 
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It was late in the afternoon when they 
arrived at the deserted home of the Wam- 
poles, and as soon as they had satisfied 
themselves that no one was near they 
stealthily entered and swiftly made their 
way to the room which Lieutenant Benja- 
min had described to them. In the closet 
they found the objects of their search, but 
had not Caleb been previously informed he 
would doubtless have been puzzled to ac- 
count for his cousin’s eagerness to secure 
them, for Noah took with him, when he 
departed from the house, only a dilapidated 
wig and a false beard, gray and stubbly. 

The young soldiers at once resumed their 
journey, but when they arrived at the home 
of the Whitelaws an exclamation of dis- 
may escaped Caleb’s lips, for the house had 
been burned, and the ruins ‘were still smoul- 
dering. 

“What do you make of that, Noah?” 
Caleb demanded, as the two boys halted 
and gazed at the sickening sight before 
them. 

“Just what you do, Cale,” said Noah 
savagely. 

*“You think it was set on fire ?”’ 

“You know as much about it as I do.” 
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“T think it was.” 

“So do I.” 

“Where is Bess Wampole ?”’ 

*““T don’t know.” 

‘You don’t suppose she was —”’ began 
Caleb. 

‘“No, I don’t. I don’t believe even the 
villains that burned the house would have 
the heart not to let the people escape. 
Look sharp, Cale, and we’ll see what we 
can find.” 3 

First assuring themselves that no one 
was near, the boys cautiously inspected the 
ruins, but not a trace of those who had 
dwelt there could be found. There was no- 
thing to indicate the cause of the fire, and 
when the boys had completed their search 
the sun had disappeared and night was at 
hand. 

““Come on, Cale,’’ said Noah, and at 
once Caleb followed his cousin as he led the 
way down the road and then turned into 
the woods. Not a word was spoken, nor a 
halt made, until they had arrived at a place 
from which the hermit’s hut could be seen, 
and then both boys abruptly stopped and 
peered before them. 


CHAPTER IX 


AN IMPROVISED DUTCHMAN 


Tue old hermit stepped from the hut and 
began to pile logs on the fire as if his occupa- 
tion had not been interrupted since Noah’s 
departure on the preceding evening. The. 
owls swooped down once more, and the 
sharp, peculiar bark of a fox showed that 
the pets of the old man were still near. 

The two boys waited until they were con- 
vinced that no other man was there, and 
then quickly approached. Noah announced 
their arrival by a slight cough, as he had 
done on the occasion of his former visit, 
but the German did not pause in his task 
even so much as to look up. 

“You are still working at your fire, I 
see,’ suggested Noah. 

“Yah, dose fires wass go oudt.”’ 

“Does n't look much like it now,”’ said 
Caleb, with a laugh. The roaring flames 
were leaping high, and the woods were light 
all about the place. The hermit paused in 
his occupation long enough to glance keenly 
at Caleb, but he made no comment. 
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*““We’re hungry,” said Noah. “Got any- 
thing to eat here ?”’ 

“Nein. I was shust go mit Mis’ Car- 
lisle.”’ 

‘That so? She still gives you something 
to eat, does she ?”’ 

‘Yah, she was mine friend mebbe.”’ 

*“*She must be. How would you like to 
have us go to her house to-night for you ? 
We could get what she has for you and 
bring it back here.” . 

“Yah,” said the German indifferently. 

“‘ Have n’t you something I could wear ?”’ 
inquired Noah. “‘I’d like to have a coat 
or something.” 

“Yah,” returned the hermit. “‘I gets you 
someding.”’ Apparently the man was as 
simple-hearted as a child, and accepted 
their word as if he had no suspicion of any 
evil designs on their part. Stepping within 
the hut he brought forth a long outer coat 
which evidently at one time had done ser- 
vice for some soldier of King George. 

** Just the thing!’’ said Noah quickly, as 
he took the garment. “‘ Now, if you have 
a basket or something we can bring back 
the stuff in, we’ll take that too. What do 
you usually bring the food in?” 
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“Yah, I have some baskets alretty. 
The man brought forth a wicker basket, 
manifestly the work of his own hands, and 
gave it to his visitors. 

“We'll be back soon,” called Noah, as 
he and Caleb at once departed from the 
hut. 

When the boys had advanced a brief dis- 
tance into the woods they both halted, and 
Noah said: “I think we’re all right, Cale. 
I’ve just such a hat as the old man wears. 
I’ve got this wig, and this false beard in the 
night will not be very different from the 
one he wears. When I put on this coat if 
I don’t go inside the house I don’t believe 
they'll suspect I’m not the old chap him- 
self.”’ 

“You’re all right, Noah!’ exclaimed 
Caleb, as soon as his cousin had donned his 
strange garb. “You may not look very 
much like the hermit, but your own mother 
would n't know you in that outfit. Now 
tell me again just what it is that I am to do, 
and then we'll start.”’ 

“IT want you to wait right by the corner 
of the barn while I go up to the kitchen 
door. You must keep mighty quiet and not 
let any. one suspect you are there. I may 
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not need any help at all, but then again 
I may; and if I do I[’ll call, and you must 
n't wait either, after you hear me.” 

“Any dogs ?”’ 

““T did n’t see any.” 

“'That’s all right. Which door shall I 
make for if you call me?”’ 

‘Any door that you can get in or break 
in. Of course, I’m not sure I’ll need you, 
and I may be all wrong about what I’m 
planning, but I’ve brought you along in 
case I should happen to need you. I think 
I can do it alone.” 

“Come along, then,” said Caleb. “I 
want to get it off my mind. The only thing 
I’m afraid of is this outfit we’re wearing. 
That one you have is worse than mine, and 
if the Quaker should happen to have some 
visitors they might very foolishly take us to 
be spies, you see.” 

‘** Have to take some chances, Cale. ‘The 
game is worth the candle,’ this trip, any- 
way.” 

Neither of the two boys spoke as they 
cautiously moved forward through the 
woods. In a brief time they arrived at the 
border of the woods, and when a faint light 
was seen shining through the windows in 
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the rear of the house, and at the same time 
the front of the house was dark, Noah’s 
hopes increased that his daring venture 
might not prove to be a complete failure. 

After Caleb had taken his position in the 
shelter of the corner of the barn, Noah 
walked swiftly to the kitchen door and 
softly rapped. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Carlisle 
herself, and Noah drew hastily back, as he 
held forth his basket without a word. He 
was of a form not unlike that of the hermit, 
both being somewhat short and sturdy, but 
his disguise was not complete enough to 
give him confidence if he should be ex- 
posed to the inspection of the woman. 

' “Ts that thee, Hans?”’’ inquired Mrs. 
Carlisle pleasantly, as she reached for the 
basket. 

“Yah,” replied Noah in muffled tones. 

*’Thou art late to-night.” 

Noah did not answer, for under the cir- 
cumstances he was desirous of avoiding all 
talking. 

*“Come in, Hans. It’s warm inside. I 
don’t like to have thee stand out there in 
the cold. It will take a little time to fill thy 
basket.” 
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“Nein. The cold —”’ began Noah. 

“Yea. Thou must do as I bid thee. Iam 
not sure I can fill thy basket if thou wilt 
not accept my invitation, too.” 

Despite his own very decided preference, 
Noah entered the room, and pulling his 
hat down over his eyes seated himself in 
the place indicated by Mrs. Carlisle. He 
felt, as he knew he must look, like a churl. 
As he watched the good woman while she 
busied herself with her tasks, his misgivings 
became more pronounced. What right had 
he to creep into the house in sucha manner? 
The wife of Abraham Carlisle was mani- 
festly a good woman, however treacherous 
her husband might be, and Noah at the 
moment heartily wished that he were some- 
where else. 

She was talking steadily, apparently not 
expecting him to.reply, much to his relief, 
but his feeling quickly changed when Mrs. 
Carlisle suddenly stopped, and looking at 
him said, ‘‘Did Elnathan see thee this af- 
ternoon ?”’ 

“Nein,” replied Noah, not knowing 
what to say. 

** Why, he told my husband he saw thee.”’ 

eh x 
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“But I thought thou saidst just now he 
did n’t stop.”’ 

“Yah” 

“*T thought he did.” 

“Yah, I was come wit de bapers.”’ 

“Thou hast some papers for my hus- 
band P”’ 

“No,” began Noah; then hastily correct- 
ing himself he said, “‘Nein, dose bapers 
wass here. You gif dem mit me.” Just 
how effective his dialect was Noah was- 
unable to determine, but apparently thus 
far he was not suspected. 

**I did not hear my husband say he had 
any papers for thee, Hans. Did Elnathan 
tell thee to come for some ?”’ 

Yah.” 

“Wait here, Hans, and I will speak to 
him.” 

Before Noah could think of any pretext 
for preventing Mrs. Carlisle from depart- 
ing from the room, the woman was gone. 
For a moment the young soldier was 
tempted to escape. The partly filled basket 
was on the small table at the side of the 
room, and it was plain that the good wo- 
man had expected to return and complete 


her task before he should depart. She had 
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simply gone to tell her husband of the 
papers for which Hans had come. To 
avoid meeting Mr. Carlisle was what Noah 
most of all desired. To flee, however, 
without waiting for him to come to the 
room might only serve to make matters 
worse. It was better to stay where he was 
than to leave, he soon decided. ‘Thus far 
his disguise apparently had not been sus- 
pected. 

In suspense Noah pushed his chair 
_ farther back from the light and awaited the 
coming of the man. In a few minutes Mrs. 
Carlisle returned, and said as she entered 
the room, “My husband will be ready 
soon, Hans. He is busy just now with —” 
What it was that her husband was doing 
Mrs. Carlisle did not explain, and she once 
more busied herself filling the basket. It 
was impossible for her to be silent long, 
however, and without glancing at her vis- 
itor she said : — 

‘Did that rebel that so sorely tried my 
husband come again to thy hut, Hans ?”’ 

The question was startling, and for a 
moment Noah forgot his dialect. “What 
young rebel ?”’ he inquired. 

“Why, that one who was here last night. 
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Elnathan said that he saw him afterward 
in thy hut, Hans. He is an enemy to be 
feared. Did he come back ?”’ 

“Nein. He was afraid mit Elnathan.” 

“Yea, doubtless; though when he was 
here he did not seem to be timid. Elnathan 
says he is a vile young man.” 

To this suggestion Noah did not reply, 
but his basket was now filled and he was 
ready to depart. He arose and slouchingly 
reached for the basket. 

‘Thee must wait, Hans,” protested Mrs. 
Carlisle quickly, as she too placed a hand 
on the basket. “*My husband will be here 
directly.” 

“*Get bapers some odder dimes alretty,”’ 
said Noah, preparing to move. 

“Nay, nay. I am sure Abraham has 
_ something for thee. Thee must wait. He is 
busy now with — He will be here soon,” 
she again corrected herself. 

“Nein. Come some odder times.” 

‘What is the trouble with thee, Hans? 
I never knew thee to act so strangely. 
Thy voice, too, is strange. Art thou ill, 
Hans ?”’ 

**N —nein, nein,’’ rejoined Noah hastily. 
He must wait, he concluded, and at once 
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reseated himself in the chair he had before 
occupied. 

“That is good of thee, friend Hans,” 
said Mrs. Carlisle. ““Ah, here is my hus- 
band now,” she added, as Abraham Car- 
lisle entered the room. 

Disguised as Noah believed himself to be, 
nevertheless the sight of the man aroused 
a fear in his heart that was new. Physi- 
cally, he knew himself to be more than a 
match for Abraham Carlisle, but the peril 
of being taken for a spy was something 
which could not be ignored. And Mrs. 
Carlisle had hinted that her husband was 
not alone in the house. 

It was too late for retreating, however, 
and Noah turned to face the man. He 
could see that the Quaker had some papers 
in his hand, and for a moment he was hope- 
ful that he might be able to secure that for 
which he had really made the venture, and 
perhaps, too, without being recognized. 

‘“ What papers dost thou want, Hans ?”’ 
inquired Abraham Carlisle. 

“Yah,” replied Noah gruffly, holding 
out his hand as he spoke. 

‘‘Who told thee to come for these pa- 
pers ?”’ 
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**Yah, Elnathan told me.”’ 

**Did he ?’* Abraham Carlisle spoke in a 
low voice, and Noah’s fears were renewed 
when, as it seemed to him, the man’s man- 
ner changed slightly. After a brief hesita- 
tion he said, “‘I will give them to thee. 
Thee must wait here while I go for them.” 

Noah had quickly risen from his seat 
and put out his hand for the papers, but 
after the Quaker departed from the kitchen 
he seated himself once more, and with 
every sense alert awaited his return. As 
the moments slowly passed, the young sol- 
dier’s anxiety increased, but when Abra- 
ham Carlisle at last came, and without 
any apparent misgivings held out a paper, 
Noah’s spirits instantly returned. 

“Here is thy paper, Hans,” said Abra- 
ham Carlisle. 

“Yah,” responded Noah hastily, as he 
took the paper, and then lifting the basket 
from the table at once departed from the 
house. 

“Easy, Cale,” he whispered, as he re- 
joined his cousin. “I’ve got ’em without 
lifting a finger.” 

“Good for you, Noah!”’ said Caleb en- 
thusiastically. ““I wonder what Anthony 
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Wayne will have to say to us. The old 
Quaker has come to the end of his rope.”’ 

“That he has,” responded Noah, with 
conviction. “‘Come on. Don’t say a word 
till we are back at Hans’s hut.” 

When the boys arrived at the hermit’s 
abode they at once gave the basket to him, 
and then Noah, advancing to the fire, 
opened and read the paper which he had 
received from Abraham Carlisle. ‘Twice he 
read it through, unmindful of his cousin’s 
curiosity, and then he said slowly, as he 
gave it to Caleb: “‘Did you ever see any- 
thing like that, Cale? What does it mean? 
What do you make of it ?”’ 


CHAPTER X 
THE QUAKER’S VISITOR 


CaLEB took the paper, and he too read it 
through twice before he replied to Noah’s 
questions. Speaking in a low voice, so that 
the hermit might not overhear him, he said, 
‘The sooner we get away from here the 
better for us.” 

“Yes, I agree with you. Let me see it 
again.” 

Noah held the document before the light 
of the fire, and perused the strange state- 
ment again. “If we were not forbidden to 
use the word I should say to thee, Noah 
Dare, thou art a fool. Does thee think I 
am blind? Thy silly disguise could not 
hide thee. Thou knowest the fate of a 
spy, and I warn thee that if thou dost not 
change thy ways, thy enemies shall make 
thee swing from a halter. Thy silly at- 
tempts to play the man only serve to re- 
veal howlikea puling child thou art. I warn 
thee again that if thou dost not cease thy 
foolish attempts to annoy the Friends 
—who have no part in this bloody and 
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wicked rebellion — thy fate will be in the 
hands of those who will make short work 
of thee.”’ 

No name was signed to the strange 
epistle, but there was no question as to the 
man that had written it. Noah’s feeling 
of mortification over his failure was almost 
as keen as his anger at the implied threats. 
And he was satisfied, too, that Abraham 
Carlisle’s threats were not idle. In spite 
of his professions of peace the young soldier 
was convinced that the Quaker was a 
dangerous man. ‘The fate of Isaac Wam- 
pole, the ruins of the Whitelaws’ home were 
facts concerning which the Friend might 
be able to explain much. Not that Noah 
believed the man had shared directly in 
the dastardly deeds, but it was possible 
for him to aid in other ways, and when 
Noah had been:so elated at what he be- 
lieved to be his success in securing the 
papers from the man, he had had no other 
thought than that they would contain the 
lists of men whom the Quaker believed to 
be hostile to the cause of the Colonies. 
And now not only had his own plan failed, 
but his safety might even be imperiled, for 
that Abraham Carlisle’s threat did not con- 
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sist of mere words he was thoroughly con- 
vinced. ‘To return to the camp with a re- 
port of failure was mortifying. Noah could 
almost see in his mind the flash in the dark 
eyes of Anthony Wayne when the general 
heard his story, for the dashing, fearless 
leader could tolerate failure no better than 
he could carelessness in the personal ap- 
pearance of his men. 

Noah turned and looked at the hermit. 
Apparently Hans was unmindful of the 
presence of the boys, for already he was 
busily engaged upon the contents of the 
basket they had brought. Flinging his 
disguise into the fire in his anger, Noah 
whispered to Caleb, “Well, Cale, what 
next ?”’ 

**Let’s get away from here.” 

“Where shall we go?” 

“Back to the camp.” 

“And what shall we say ?”’ 

“We'll have to tell the truth.” 

“That’s all so, but before we go can’t 
we do something that will be true and 
worth the telling, too ?”’ 

“TI don’t know of anything.” 

‘Well, I do,” asserted Noah sturdily. 

** What ?”’ 
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“How ?”’ | 

“Will you go back to his house with 
me ?”’ 

“Yes, but —”’ 

‘‘Never mind your buts. Come on,” 
said Noah. 

Reluctantly Caleb followed his cousin, 
and in silence the boys withdrew from the 
hermit’s abode. Noah was aware that his 
cousin did not approve, and what he was 
about to do was not clear in his own mind. 
But some attempt must be made, he assured 
himself, for to return with a report of 
failure to Anthony Wayne was not as yet 
to be considered. 

Instead of following the path over which 
they had come, the two young soldiers 
passed out into the road, and maintaining 
a careful lookout proceeded in the direction 
of the Quaker’s house. When at last its 


dim outlines were seen, not a light was in » 


evidence about the premises. The house 
was large and forbidding, and Caleb, un- 
able longer to be silent, whispered, “* What 
are you going to do, Noah?” 

“T’m going to — Hush! What’s that? 
Look there, Cale!’’ Noah clutched his 
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companion’s arm, and drew him back 
against the trees by the roadside as he 
pointed toward the house. The front door 
had opened and a man had stepped forth 
into the night. He closed but did not lock 
the door behind him, and then started 
swiftly toward the very place where the 
boys were concealed. Excited as they were, 
the boys remained silent until the man was 
close upon them, and then, when Noah 
saw that it was not Abraham Carlisle, as 
he had supposed, but a stranger, the young 
soldier advanced from his hiding-place 
and accosted him. 

‘How now, my friend? You travel late.” 

The startled man leaped back, but when 
he saw that it was apparently only a young 
farmer before him, and that he was alone 
and unarmed, he said quickly, “‘ You gave 
me a scare. Is there a man behind every 
tree along the roadside?’’ ‘The man was 
young, though plainly he was several years 
older than Noah, but his voice was pleasing 
and the absence of fear in his manner was 
somewhat convincing. 

“*T cannot say as to that,” replied Noah. 
“You just came from the home of Abra- 
ham Carlisle.” 
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**Yes, sir. I did. And no harm in that.” 
‘Perhaps you don’t know that the man 
is suspected.”’ | 

“Of what ?”’ 

**Of doing more than the professions of 
a Friend warrant.” 

“What is that? Don’t talk riddles to 
me.” | 

“What are your dealings with the man ?”’ 

“Something I don’t have to tell every 
lout,”’ retorted the man angrily. 

“But you'll tell me.’ 

“T thank you. I had n’t known that be- 
fore.” 

“You know it now, then. Why were 
you in Abraham Carlisle’s house ?”’ 

“Do you really want to know?” 

“Yes, sir. I do, and what’s more —”’ 

“Oh, then, I’ll tell you,” said the man. 
“‘T don’t mind explaining at all. Really, 
I went to Abraham’s house — to mind my 
own business. I must now bid you a tear- 
ful farewell.” 

Before the man had advanced more than 
half a dozen steps Noah sprang upon him. 
Seizing him by the shoulders, he swung 
him about until he could plainly see his 
face, and Noah would have laughed in 
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other circumstances, so helpless was the 
man in his powerful grasp. 

“What do you mean by such actions on 
the highway ?”’ inquired the man in tones 
which implied real or assumed indifference. 
*“Are you a highwayman? If so, fortu- 
nately for me I left my purse at home.” 

*“‘Never mind your purse.” 

** Ah, two of you, I see,”’ said the stranger 
as Caleb approached. “I fancy my sur- 
mise was correct. Every tree hides a rob- 
ber. Bless me, this is quite like the days 
of Robin Hood. Who would have thought 
that such deeds would have been tolerated 
in the neighborhood of this staid old city?” 

“Why were you in Abraham Carlisle’s 
house ?’* demanded Noah sternly. 

“I have already informed you. It was to 
attend to my own business.” 

** What was that ?”’ 

**Must I tell you ?”’ said the man mock- 
ingly. “If you will lift the weight of your 
hands from my shoulders I’ll tell you.” 

“Tell me, then,’ said Noah, as he com- 
plied. 

**T went there to see if he had any butter- 
flies for sale.” 

“Not so easy, my friend; you will come 
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with us to Valley Forge and tell your tale 
of butterflies to Anthony Wayne.” 

“* Nothing would suit me better. Anthony 
and I are old friends.” 

‘His friends do not have dealings with 
old Abraham Carlisle.” 

“But I do, and I am Mad Anthony’s 
most obedient. Before I enter into further 
particulars may I be so bold as to inquire 
who you are P”’ : 

‘We are friends of the Colonies.” 

*“I might have known. Yes, I ought to 
have recognized the cordial manner of 
greeting. ‘The simplicity of dress and the 
entire absence of adornment, too, are un- 
mistakable evidences. Ah me, that I should 
have been so blind! But I am much taken 
with you,” laughed the man, as he twisted 
himself slightly in the unshaken grasp of 
Noah. “I'll tell you what I will do. Yes, 
I will leave it to you, and you yourself 
shall be the judge. I will go peacefully 
with you to Valley Forge, or you may come 
with me to my home.” 

“Where is that ?”’ 

‘In Philadelphia, — Vine Street.” 

** What, then, are you doing here ?”’ 

“The strange pertinacity of the youth- 
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ful follower of Anthony Wayne! Ah me, 
‘t was not thus when I was young. Young 
man, said the stranger abruptly, chang- 
ing his manner, “I see that I can trust you. 
I went to Abraham Carlisle’s to get some 
permits for — my friends to pass the lines.” 

“What for ?”’ 

“Listen, and I'll tell you. Before to- 
morrow night there will come a man from 
this Quaker’s house, and in his possession 
will be a paper on which will be written a 
list of names that Abraham Carlisle de- 
clares ought to be dealt with severely by 
General Howe.” 

“He'll bring that list to you ?”’ 

*“Yes, sir — that is, he will either bring 
it or send it. He may not come in person. 
If he cannot do that, a small girl will bring 
some bread in a basket to my house to- 
morrow evening, and when I open a cer- 
tain loaf I shall find —”’ 

“The list ?”’ interrupted Noah. 

“How rash you are!” laughed the man, 
resuming his bantering tone. “But youth- 
ful spirits never keep within bounds. Ah, 
me! I would that you would return with me 
and satisfy that doubting, skeptical mind 
of yours. I suppose you have heard,” he 
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continued, again changing his manner and 
speaking seriously, “‘of what befell our men 
over in the Frankford woods ?”’ 

**No, no. What ?’? demanded Noah. He 
was aware that a small detachment had 
been sent there, as the man had suggested, 
but no reports had been heard by him of 
anything having occurred. 

“They were wiped out. Nearly every 
man was shot. It seems that a party of 
redcoats happened to know just where they 
were stationed, and they were led to the 
very spot only last night by two Quakers.” 

“Who were they ?”’ 

“‘Abraham Carlisle and John Roberts.” 

‘““How do you know ?”’ 

“That I shall not tell you. I have heard, 
too, that old Isaac Wampole was killed in 
his house near the Wissahickon, and that 
the band that shot him was led to the place 
by a young Quaker.”’ 

“Yes, yes. It’s true. I was there my- 
self with Lieutenant Benjamin.” 

“It is unbearable! No man is safe! 
These rascally Quakers just make out lists 
of men they don’t like, send the lists into 
Philadelphia, and then — something hap- 
pens. It’s everywhere, and it’s awful! Not 
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a family is safe! And yet these pious 
Quakers cross their hands over their fat 
bellies, and lift their eyes, and whine that 
they are too good to bear arms. ‘They must 
resist not evil. I’d like to be the man,” he 
added savagely, ““who was the one to smite 
the other cheek they’d turn to me after the 
first had received its deserts.”’ 

“Why were you in Abraham Carlisle’s 
house if you feel that way?”’ said Noah, 
his suspicions returning again because of 
the very vehemence of the man. 

“Why was I there? Because I wanted 
to trap the old fox. I wanted to catch him, 
and I will! My sister’s husband is in jail 
in Philadelphia, my own brother was shot 
because he resisted arrest when a band of 
the redcoats came for him, and both suf- 
fered because Abraham Carlisle did what 
he did. He sent their names to General 
Howe as those of suspicious persons.” 

“I should think you would be taken 
yourself.” 

“Probably I shall be, but just now I 
think I’m safe. They have n’t suspected 
me yet in Philadelphia, and Abraham 
does n’t know me. I had a paper when I 
came to his house to-night, — never mind 
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what it was, — and he has promised to send 
a list of rebel names into town to-morrow 
— by a friend of mine. That list will come 
straight to me either by the hand of my 
friend or in a loaf of bread. Now, if you 
want to do something for your country, 
T’ll help you. 

The man’s words certainly were plausible 
and his feeling against the redcoats was 
apparently strong. Still, Noah was not 
entirely convinced that the stranger was all 
that he claimed to be. The young soldier 
released his grasp, however, and then said, 
“I'll listen to you. What do you want us 
to do?” 


CHAPTER XI 
AN ENCOUNTER 


“Tris just this way: I shall doubtless re- 
ceive this list of names early to-morrow 
morning. Abraham has promised to send 
it in to me by a little girl, as I don’t mind 
telling you now, who will come to my house 
with a basket of loaves of bread. When 
I open one of these loaves I shall find in 
it —”’ 

“What do you expect to find?’ de- 
manded Noah, as the man hesitated. 

**’T'wo lists.” 

“Of what ?”’ 

“One will be a list of Quakers upon 
whom we may depend, and the other will 
inform me who some of the men are here- 
abouts that are giving aid to the rebels.”’ 

““Why does Abraham Carlisle send the 
lists to you? Why doesn’t he send them 
straight to General Howe himself ?”’ 

*‘ Because,” laughed the man, ‘‘the Quak- 
er’s principles will not permit him to. have 
dealings directly with the men who bear 
arms. He thinks he can put a salve on his | 
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conscience by sending them to me, though 
he confidently believes that I will place 
them where they belong.” 

‘But I don’t know who you are,” sug- 
gested Noah. 

‘*No more do I know who you are,” re- 
torted the man, with a laugh. 

“What did you want to get permits to 
pass the lines from Abraham Carlisle 
for P”’ 

“So that I might have some friends of 
mine take copies of the lists to Valley Forge, 
and get word to some of the men’ whose 
names are given in these lists, and put 
them on their guard.” 

**But if you don’t give up the lists —”’ 

“Ah, but I shall give them up.” 

“You will? I don’t see —” 

‘“No, you may not be able to see, but 
if you stop to think you’ll understand how 
I must get these lists into the hands of the 
proper people. If I did n’t I should soon 
be under suspicion myself. I have to be 
careful. The only thing I can do is to see 
that the lists are made as harmless as pos- 
sible.” 

“What do you want of us?” 

. “Tf you could come with me you could 
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take the lists and carry them to General 
Anthony Wayne.” 

““And be caught and the papers found 
on us?” 

‘There is, of course, that possibility.” 

“Why could n’t you bring them to us out 
here to-morrow morning, and then we 
could take them to the camp?” 

“That might be done, but it might also 
bring me under suspicion.”’ 

“There is nothing like taking good care 
of one’s self,” suggested Noah. 

“You speak like a philosopher, young 
man. If you were older you might also 
be able to understand how important it 
is for Anthony Wayne to have friends in 
town upon whom he can absolutely rely. 
If they become objects of suspicion some 
of the information he desires to obtain 
might not so easily be had. But I contess 
the project is dangerous, and I don’t want 
tourge you toattempt anything you haven't 
the courage to carry out.” 

Ignoring the implied taunt, Noah was 
thoughtful for a moment. He was positive 
that Abraham Carlisle had made out just 
such lists as the man before him had 
described. What he saw when, peering 
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through the window of the Quaker’s 
house, he watched the man and Elnathan 
bending together over the secretary and ap- 
parently examining certain papers spread 
out before them, had done more than arouse 
mere suspicion. This man’s words con- 
firmed what he himself had believed to 
be true, and it was because of this belief 
that he and Caleb had come in their dis- 
guises to the house of Abraham Carlisle. 

“What is your name? Who are you?” 
inquired Noah Dare at last. 

‘Your curiosity is perhaps only natural, 
but at the present moment I have no inten- 
tion of gratifying it. I am a good friend 
to Anthony Wayne, and to the Colonies as 
well. ‘That should be enough for you just 
now, and it will be safer both for you and 
for me if you have no names to speak. It is 
said by some that even the branches of the 
trees have ears, and if they don’t hear, then 
they can’t even whisper. You seem to be in- 
telligent. You must see this as well as I.” 

‘*“Do you want us both to come?”’ in- 
quired Noah, after another brief silence. 

‘I should say not, though that is a mat- 
ter for you to settle. If you want to take 
the chance then I shall not object.” 
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“What time to-morrow do you expect 
this girl with the loaves ?”’ 

‘Soon after sunrise.”’ 

“Then I should have to stay in your 
house all day and not try to pass the lines 
till night.” 

“Not at all. The guards are more alert 
at night. You will be just as safe in the 
daytime as in the night, though I can’t 
say that I think your safety will be very 
marked at either time. I shall let you have 
a horse, and you can ride out of town. Take 
the horse with you to Valley Forge, for I 
understand they have not too many there 
just now.” 

*T'll go with you,” said Noah in a low 
voice; then turning to Caleb he said so 
low that the man was not able to hear, 
“Cale, you’d better stay at the hermit’s 
to-night. Leave the basket with him, 
and he won’t say a word if you stay all 
night. Keep out of the light of his fire, 
and it may be that you will see somebody 
or hear something before I come back.” 

“But, Noah,” protested Caleb, “‘do you 
think it’s safe for you to go with this man ? 
You have n’t any idea who he is.” 

“No. I can’t say that I think it’s safe, 
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but I think the chance is too good a one 
for me to throw it away. I’m going with 
him. If he has anysuch dealings with Abra- 
ham Carlisle as he says he has, why, Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne would never forgive 
me if I let it get away from me.” 

“Time we were moving,’ suggested the 
man. ? 

**T’m all ready,” replied Noah. 

Together the unknown man and the 
young soldier set out on their long walk to 
the city. Noah was aware, though he did 
not once glance behind him after his de- 
parture, that his cousin remained standing 
in the place where they had left him, and 
that he was anxiously watching them as 
long as they remained within sight. Nor 
was Noah himself without fear as he jour- 
neyed on by his companion’s side. The 
man was an entire stranger, and it might 
well be that he was leading Noah to his 
enemies. The garb, too, which Noah wore 
was onethat would increase his peril in case 
he should fall into the hands of the red- 
coats, and there was no question as to 
what his fate would be in that event. Other 
spies than young Nathan Hale had given 
ample evidences of the manner in which 
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they were disposed of by the enemies of 
the Colonies. 

Busied and troubled by hisownthoughts, 
Noah did not often speak, and his com- 
panion plainly had no more desire for con- 
versation than he. In about an hour they 
came to the outermost guard, and Noah’s 
fears in a measure were relieved when 
without a protest they were allowed to pro- 
ceed as soon as their permit had been in- 
spected. It was manifest that Abraham 
Carlisle’s word was not without a power 
of its own, whatever the character of the 
man with Noah might be. 

Another half-hour and the two travelers 
were just emerging from a dense wood 
through which the rough roadway led. 
The light of the moon enabled Noah to see 
somewhat distinctly before him, and he was 
startled when he beheld some one in the 
road. Whoever it was, the stranger was 
moving slowly, proceeding in the same di- 
rection in which the two men were walking 
and not many yards in advance. As Noah 
came nearer he was surprised to discover 
that the person was a woman, and that 
she was carrying a burden that was heavy 
for her to bear, evidently a heavy sack of 
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some kind thrown across her shoulders. 
She was not yet aware of the approaching 
men, but the man with Noah suddenly 
exclaimed in a low voice to his companion, 
“I know that woman! I wonder what 
she can be doing here at this time of night. 
We must find out —” 

The man abruptly ceased, and clutch- 
ing Noah by the arm quickly drew him 
back within the shelter of the trees near 
the border of the open road. Startled by 
the action as he was, Noah was still more 
startled by the sight before him. A guard 
clad in the uniform of the redcoats had 
stepped into the road, and abruptly halted 
the woman, and was talking to her. ‘They 
were too far away for Noah and his com- 
panion to hear what was said, but it was 
plain that the woman was in distress, and 
was pleading with the guard to permit her 
to pass. ‘The manner of the soldier betrayed 
his anger, and soon the woman was sobbing. 

‘* You are stronger than [ am,” whispered 
the man to Noah. “‘ Creep up there behind 
the trees, and throw that rascally guard 
into the woods.” 

As Noah turned to suggest to his com- 
panion that it might be better for him to 
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protest, the woman suddenly broke into 
loud weeping, covering her face with her 
hands, while her body shook with the vio- 
lence of her sobs. ‘The sight was more than 
the young soldier was able to endure, and 
instantly he stepped out into the road and 
ran swiftly to the place where the 'cuard 
and the weeping woman were standing. 
For a moment he became unmindful even 
of his own peril, his one thought being that 
of the rescue of the sobbing woman from 
the tormenting guard. 

When Noah approached, the guard, 
suddenly aware of his presence, turned and 
faced him. “‘Who are you? Show me 
your permit to pass the lines,”” he demanded. 
threateningly. 

Ignoring the demand, Noahangrily asked, 
“What are you bothering this woman for ?”’ 

**She has no pass.” 

“What has she in that bag ?”’ 

**Meal; she has been out to the mill —”’ 

“Oh, sir,” begged the woman brokenly, 
as she became aware of Noah’s presence 
and interest, ‘‘I have been out to the mills. 
It is twenty miles. I have five children at 
home, and there is not a mouthful for them 
to eat in the house. I heard there was 
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some meal at the mills, and so I went out 
to find if I could get some for my starving 
children.. Please let me pass. Oh, you 
must not stop me! The children are home 
all alone. I never did any harm in my life. 
I have done everything they told me —”’ 

“Stop, woman !”’ said the soldier angrily. 
*“Show me your pass.”’ 

““Thave n’t any! I have n’t any!”’ moaned 
the woman. “I didn’t know. I did n't 
understand. Please! Please let me go 
back to my children!” 

“You'll have to come with me,” growled 
the guard; “‘and you, too, if you don’t show 
me a permit,” he added, as he turned to 
Noah. 

“Why don’t you let her go?” asked 
Noah in a low voice, and ignoring the de- 
mand for his own permit. 

«‘ Because I don’t intend to let her go or 
you, either, if you don’t show me your per- 
mit and be quick about it!”’ 

Noah had quietly been observing the 
soldier, and was convinced that in an en- 
counter he was more than a match for the 
man, provided the rifle might be got rid 
of. He hesitated, however, for he did not 
know how near the man’s friends might 
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be, nor where the next guard had been sta- 
tioned. In spite of his desire to avoid vio- 
lence, the unspoken appeal of the woman 
was almost more than he could bear; and 
besides, he thought, doubtless she was one 
of the friends of the Colonies who had re- 
mained in the city after it had been occu- 
pied by the British because she had been 
unable to flee. The five children to whom 
she had already referred were an ample 
reason for what she had done. 

**She is n’t harming any one,” he said 
once more to the guard. The voice of the 
young soldier was low and gentle, but the 
muscles of his body were rigid. 

**Show me your permit,’’ demanded the 
guard, ignoring the suggestion. 

“Are you going to let her go?” 

“Show me your permit, or [’ll take you, 
too!”’ 

“My permit? Oh, yes,’ said Noah, 
stepping forward as if he were.about to 
show what the guard had demanded. As 
he gained the man’s side he suddenly flung 
his arms about the guard’s neck, and, sti- 
fling the cry that almost escaped, he bore 
the man to the ground. The soldier was 
even less strong than Noah had thought, 
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and the rifle was quickly wrenched from his 
hands. He was like a child in the powerful 
grip of the desperate young soldier, who in 
a brief time had bound the man’s hands 
with his own neckerchief, and then had 
tied another over his mouth, so that he 
was unable to speak. When he rose Noah 
flung the rifle into the bushes, and, hesitat- 
ing only a moment, he lifted the man in his 
arms, and carrying him into the woods, laid 
him on the ground. 

Returning to the road, Noah exclaimed 
to the woman, “‘What! Haven’t you 
gone yet ?”’ 

Peering intently about him, Noah was 
unable to discover his recent companion. 
He hastily stooped and lifted the bag of 
meal to his shoulder, and then turning to 
the woman he said, “‘Come!”’ and together 
the two began to run over the rough road 
toward the city. 


CHAPTER XII 


AN EXPEDIENT 


Tue first thought in Noah’s mind was to 
make the greatest possible distance between 
himself and the place into which he had 
thrown the guard. Encumbered as he was 
with the bag of meal, which at the least 
weighed twenty-five pounds, and _ being 
determined to protect the woman by his 
side, even the recollection of the man with 
whom he had been journeying to the city 
was for the time ignored. ‘he young sol- 
dier was recalled to his own needs when 
the woman exclaimed in a low voice, “‘I 
cannot run any more! I am tired out! I 
must stop for breath !”’ 

Noah halted abruptly; he could see that 
the woman by his side was indeed well- 
nigh exhausted. Her distress was so mani- 
fest that he realized that something must 
be done. “Here,” he said, “‘you crawl be- 
hind these bushes and rest a bit while I 
take my stand near the road and keep 
watch.” 

Depositing the bag of meal behind the 
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bushes that grew along the border of the 
road, he assisted the woman to a seat 
upon it; and as soon as he was convinced 


that the spot was well hidden from the ~ 


sight of a passer-by, he at once returned to 
the road, and peered intently for signs of 
pursuit from the direction from which he 
had been coming. 

The silence of the night was intense, and 
not a sound could be heard. As he listened 
and watched, he was eager to obtain a 
glimpse of the man at whose suggestion he 
himself had started for Philadelphia, but 
not a trace of any one could be seen as far 
as he could see the road. Noah was keenly 
aware of his own predicament by this 
time. Here he was with a defenseless and 
weak woman, with a load of meal that 
in all probability meant food in place of 
starvation for her children, but he was on 
a road where, at intervals, British guards 
must be met. Even if he should succeed 
in passing the guards and in obtaining an 
entrance into the city, his plight would be 


as serious as ever, for many redcoats were’ 


in the town, and he himself did not know 
even the name of the man at whose house 


he had planned to stop. That his resi- 
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dence was on Vine Street was all that he 
knew about him. 

Several minutes elapsed while Noah 
stood looking first up and then down the 
road, but the silence was still unbroken and 
not a man had been seen. Striving to per- 
suade himself that his recent companion 
had been unable to regain the road, and 
that he was not in any way trying to trap 
him, Noah at last cautiously returned to 
the place where the woman was seated. 

‘Are you ready to go on?”’ he inquired 
in a low voice. 

“*Yes.”’ 

“We must start, then.” 

‘Are you going with me ?”’ 

“Yes, for a part of the way.” 

“I am so glad,” she said fervently. “‘I 
don’t know what I would have done with- 
out you. Oh, I am so frightened !”’ 

“What made you start alone for the 
mills ?”’ 

“I had to!—I had to! — My children 
were starving. ‘They will not sell to us in 
Philadelphia without money, and I had 
none.” 

**Who are us ?’’ asked Noah. 

“Why, the Whigs, the patriots! I sup- 
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posed you were one of —’’ The woman 
stopped in fear and confusion. 

‘‘Don’t be afraid. I am one of us,” 
said Noah consolingly, “only I don’t want 
very many to know it just now. Have n't 
you a husband or some one to help you ?”’ 

‘My husband is not at home,” said the 
woman in a whisper. 

“Where is he ?”’ 

‘TI must not —I cannot tell you that,” 
she hastily corrected herself. 

‘“‘Which means he is at Valley Forge,” 
suggested Noah gently. 

“How did you know? Who told you?” 

** No one,” replied Noah dryly ; “‘we must 
go on. I shall not leave you unless I have 
to, and —”’ 

“Don’t leave me! Please don’t leave 
me!’’ broke in the woman pleadingly. 

“*T shall not unless I have to; where do 
you live ?”’ 

*“On Vine Street.” 

** What !”’ 

*“Yes, sir; on Vine Street. Please don’t 
leave me —”’ 

“IT will go with you if it can be done. 
We must start now.” 

Together they crept out into the road, 
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and after they had once more satisfied them- 
selves that they were not watched, they 
began to walk toward the city. It was not 
long before Noah perceived the guard in 
the road in front of him just as he had ex- 
pected ; but at his suggestion a wide detour 
was made through the woods, and the road 
was reéntered at a place far beyond that 
where the guard was stationed. ‘They were 
moving more swiftly now, for, according to 
the woman’s statement, only one more line 
of guards remained to be passed before 
the outskirts of the city were gained. 

“How did you manage to leave without 
a permit ?’’ Noah inquired. 

‘I happened to meet a party of Friends 
who were on their way to Mount Holly, 
and I joined that. No one said anything 
to me. I suppose they all thought I belonged 
to the party. When we came out by the 
mills I slipped away from the people, and 
went and bought the meal of a Quaker who 
owned the place.” 

“Probably he made you pay twice what 
it was worth.” 

*“No, he was very good to me; the only 
thing he asked me was whether the meal 
was for horses or for men.” 
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**T don’t know.” 

‘Who was this Quaker? What was his 
name P”’ 

“Tam not perfectly sure, but I think it 
was Fisher.”’ 

“Yes, I see,” said Noah thoughtfully. 
“We must not talk any more.” 

In silence the two travelers kept on their 
way until they came near to the guard that 
was stationed at a bridge. To make a de- 
tour here was impossible, and for a mo- 
ment Noah was at a loss to know how to 
proceed. He still was determined not to 
abandon the woman unless he was com- 
pelled to, but how he was to pass this guard 
was a problem which appeared to be in- 
capable of solution. 

“Here,” he whispered, as he turned 
sharply into the woods, “‘I’ll leave you 
with this meal. If the guard comes up the 
road you must put straight for the bridge. 
Bring the meal with you. Don’t start unless 
the guard comes, and don’t wait a minute 
if he does.” 

“But what —” began the woman in a 
whisper. Before she was able to complete 
the query Noah was in the road, and walk- 
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ing slowly toward the bridge where the 
guard was stationed. 

Already Noah had formed his plan of 
procedure, and as he drew nearer and saw 
the soldier on guard his own pace at once 
increased. 

“Halt!” demanded the redcoat as Noah 
approached. “‘Who —”’ 

** Friend, one of thy comrades is in trou- 
ble,” replied Noah quickly. 

“Let him get out, then. Who —”’ 

“But he is in dire need of thine aid. He 
was bound and gagged and thrown into the 
brush. He was a guard like thyself.’’ Noah 
was speaking slowly in his attempt to imi- 
tate the dialect of the Quakers, and he was 
elated when he saw that his project was 
likely to succeed. 

“Where? Where was it? Speak up!” 
exclaimed the guard excitedly. 

“Tt was a half-mile or more back yon- 
der,” said Noah, pointing, as he spoke, 
in the direction from which he had come. 

“Did you see him attacked ?”’ 

*Xes.77 

“Why didn’t you help him? Why 
did n’t you get help ?”’ 

“Thou art the first man I have seen.” 
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The redcoat plainly was excited, and for 
a moment hesitated as to what to do; then 
with a sharp word about the “cowardly 
Quaker ” he turned and ran swiftly in the 
direction of the place which Noah had in- 
dicated as the one where his companion red- 
coat had fallen into trouble. 

As soon as the guard disappeared Noah 
ran to the place where the woman was 
hidden, and lifting the bag of meal to his 
shoulder called to her to follow, and to- 
gether they set forth for the city, which 
now was near. | 

The dawn was just appearing when Noah 
and his companion turned into Vine Street. 
They were doubly anxious now, but were 
striving to walk as if they were in nowise 
excited, and their elation was great when 
at last they approached a house at the 
woman’s direction, and found themselves 
safely in her home. 

They had only entered the room when 
Noah was startled as a man stepped forth 
to meet them. The young soldier’s mo- 
mentary alarm was quieted when the wo- 
man, with a loud cry, threw herself into 
the man’s arms. “‘ Oh, Israel,’ she sobbed, 
‘““what made you come? What made you 
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come? Oh, I am so glad you are here! I 
am so glad to see you! You promised me 
you would not come again! I am afraid, 
Israel.” 

The man, evidently unmoved by the 
contradictory statements of his wife, with- 
out answering her, turned to Noah and 
said sternly, “‘Who are you, and what are 
you doing in my —in this house?”’ he 
corrected himself. 

“Oh, Israel, I never should have gotten 
home at all if it had not been for him,” said 
the woman quickly. ‘“‘He carried my meal 
for me, and he bound the guard when the 
soldier tried to stop me.” Breathlessly she 
related her experiences of the night, and 
enlarged upon the aid which Noah had 
given her. ‘he man listened in silence 
until all her story had been told. It was 
impossible for Noah to see how the stranger 
received the tale, for the man’s expression 
was serious, almost solemn, and he did not 
once interrupt the woman, or even glance 
at Noah, while she was speaking. 

When at last she ceased, he said, ‘“‘ And 
you reproach me for coming home when 
my children are starving and my wife walks 
twenty miles in one night just to get a little 
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meal, not to mention the danger to which 
she exposed herself ?”’ 

*“No, no, Israel!’’ exclaimed the woman. 
“It is not a reproach. I am so glad to see 
you! But I am afraid to have you come. 
You were suspected the last time you were 
here, and I am afraid you will be found.” 

** Better be found than have my wife and 
children starve!”’ 

‘But it may be both, Israel.” 

““T am here, anyway.” 

“Yes. Yes. I am so-glad to see you! 
But I’d rather think of you in Valley Forge 
than in these awful jails —”’ 

“Careful! Careful, Mary! You forget 
we are not alone,’’ warned the man, as he 
glanced again at Noah. 

“‘He is our friend. He showed what he 
was when he helped me.” 

“T am from Valley Forge myself,” said 
Noah quietly. “‘I have seen you there. I 
recognized you when I first saw you; at 
least I knew I had seen you before, though 
I could n’t tell just where. I am one of 
General Anthony Wayne’s men.” 

‘What are you doing in Philadelphia ?” 
demanded Israel Peckham. 

Thus bidden, Noah, without entering 
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into details, explained how it was that he 
had started for the city, and also how it 
had befallen him that he had lost his com- 
panion on the way. “‘And I do not even 
know what the name.of the man is,” he 
added. “All I know is that he lives on 
Vine Street somewhere.” 

“Vine Street!’’ exclaimed Israel Peck- 
ham. ‘Why, this is Vine Street. Mary, 
who do you suppose the man is ?”’ 

*“T’m sure I don’t know,” said the wo- 
man thoughtfully. “It might be —”’ 

“Hush! We'll not mention any names,” 
interrupted Israel solemnly. ‘“‘ We'll have 
this young man stay to breakfast, and then 
we can look about a bit.” 

**It will be possible to find the place if it 
is in Vine Street.”’ 

“You are not to go outside the door, 
Israel!”’ declared his wife. 

*“No more shall I,”’ he replied. 

In spite of Noah’s protests, he was com- 
pelled to remain to the simple breakfast, 
which the wearied woman prepared, for 
he saw that a refusal on his part would be 
misunderstood, and, besides, he had no 
place to which he could go. 

After the breakfast was ended, and a con- 
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sultation held, it was decided that it would 
be best for Noah himself to go down the 
street to the house in which Samuel Marsh 
resided, and inquire for the man on some 
pretext. The sight of the man’s face would 
at once show Noah whether or not he had 
found his recent companion. 

Accordingly, Noah sought out the desig- 
nated house, and when the door was opened 
by a young girl he stared blankly at her for 
a moment, and then eagerly exclaimed, 
“I did not know you were here!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


A PUZZLING HOST 


STANDING before him, Noah beheld a 
young girl whom he was positive he had 
seen two years earlier on Staten Island. 
The experiences which befell him when, 
with Anthony Wayne’s men, he marched 
to Elizabethtown Point, there to embark 
for the city, the suffering which had fol- 
lowed when ‘Thomas Hull — the owner of 
the building in Greenwich, which the tea 
and the young “‘Indians,” led by Noah 
Dare himself, had made famous — tricked 
him on board a vessel bound for the West 
Indies, the escape, and the welcome he had 
received in the home of the Wheelers were 
all vivid in Noah’s memory.’ And now in 
his surprise Noah was looking, as he be- 
lieved, once more into the face of Rachel 
Wheeler herself. 

How it happened that the girl was in 
Philadelphia at such a time as this was a 
question for which the young soldier had 
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no answer. His surprise at beholding her 
was not less than his pleasure, and for a mo- 
ment Noah almost forgot the purpose of 
his coming. 

“Are n’t you glad to see me, Rachel ?”’ 
he demanded lightly. “‘Are n’t you going 
to ask me to come in? It has been a long 
time since I have seen you.” 

“I don’t know who you are,” said the 
girl coldly. 

_ “Your memory has become short, then,” 
laughed Noah. “‘ Let me come in, and I'll 
soon show you that you have n't forgotten 
me so easily as you think.” 

“If you have a message I will deliver 
it,’ said the girl evenly, without bidding 
him enter. 

Noah’s face flushed quickly, and for a 
moment he was tempted to turn abruptly 
away and depart at once from the house. 
He was hurt and indignant that he should 
be treated in this manner, but if Rachel 
had no desire to renew the acquaintance, 
then, he assured himself, he would not be 
one to thrust himself upon her. He was 
conscious now for the first time that his 
garb was not so attractive as the neat and 
tasteful uniform of Anthony Wayne’s men 
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had been. His confusion increased as he 
saw that the girl before him was watching 
him suspiciously, and that at any moment 
she was prepared to shut the door. The 
recollection of the purpose of his coming, 
however, suddenly flashed upon him, and 
he said quietly, without making any move 
to depart, “Will you kindly tell me who 
lives here ?”’ 

‘Who is it you want to see P”’ 

“I want to see the man who lives here.” 

“Who is that ?”’ 

** Will you please call him ?’’ said Noah. 

The girl apparently hesitated a moment, 
and then said, “If you will tell me who 
you are, and what you want to see him for, 
I’ll take your word to him. Mr. —” she 
began, and then hastily corrected herself, 
**He is in bed. Can’t you come some other 
time P”’ 

“No, I can’t,” said Noah sharply, a feel- 
ing of anger now mingling with his chagrin. 
“1 shall not give you my name, for you 
know what that is already. It is a matter 
of great importance that I would see him 
about, but if you do not care to call him, 
then all I can say is that you’ll have to 
shoulder the consequences yourself. I bid 
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you good-morning,’’ he added, as he turned 
abruptly away. 

‘Wait a minute,” called the girl hastily. 
‘Stay where you are and I[’ll see. I'll shut 
the door —” 

**Rachel, what is the trouble ?”’ 

As Noah glanced up at the unexpected 
sound of the voice of some one behind the 
girl, he beheld the man with whom he had 
been journeying the preceding night. It 
was manifest, too, that the man also recog- 
nized him, for he said quickly, “Rachel, 
don’t keep the young man outside. Bid a 
come in at once.’ 

‘You are to come within,” said the pal 
indifferently, as she held the door partly 
open. 

Ignoring her presence, Noah stepped 
quickly inside the house, and as the man 
grasped his hand the door was instantly 
closed behind him. 

‘That will do, Rachel!’ the man said to 
the girl. And then, still leading Noah by 
the hand, he entered a room adjoining the 
hall, and as he closed the door he showed 
his visitor to a seat. 

“You got into the city, I see,” said the 
man cordially. ‘‘’Tell me about it.” 
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Thus bidden, Noah briefly related what 
had befallen him after he had parted com- 
pany with the man the preceding night. 

*“*T’ was Mistress Peckham, I think,”’ 
the man said thoughtfully, when the story 
had been told. 

Noah had not felt called upon to enter 
largely into the details of his adventure. 
He still was indignant and puzzled because 
of Rachel’s cool reception of him, and he 
did not intend to say more than was neces- 
sary until he himself had learned more. 
“Ves, it was Mistress Peckham,” he said 
quietly. 

“Was Israel at home?’’ inquired the 
man quickly. 

*‘She said her husband was a soldier at 
Valley Forge.” 

“So he is, —so he is; and one of the 
best, too. But he has been very reckless. 
He was nearly caught the last time he came 
home, and he gave me his word he would 
not try to come again unless I sent him 
word that it was reasonably safe and abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

“Probably he was anxious for his family. 
The woman said there was not a mouthful 
of food in the house, and she had gone all 
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the way to the mills on foot just to get a 
little meal,’ suggested Noah. 

** When did Israel come ?”’ 

“I did not say that he had come.” 

“Is he there now P”’ 

**T cannot say.”’ 

‘* Was he there when you left the house?” 

The man’s eagerness was apparent in 
his query, but Noah’s suspicion had not as 
yet been entirely allayed. ‘‘Who was that 
girl at the door ?”’ he inquired, after a brief 
silence. 

*“Who? Rachel ?”’ 

“Yes, I think her name is Rachel. = 

**She’s a relative of mine, and a fine lass, 
too. Look here, young man, —I think the 
best place for you is to stay right here,” 
he added abruptly. 

“T can’t stay,” said Noah quietly. 

“I don’t mean for a long time. We ought 
to get our basket by noon.” 

‘Then what ?”’ 

“As soon as we get those papers, and 
I have had a chance to make a copy of 
them, I’ll send you off with a horse.” 

‘IT can’t get the horse back.” 

‘Don’t try. Probably General Wayne 
will find some use for him. I know the need 
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is great in the camp. You’ll have your 
troubles in getting him there, though.” 

“You will give the horse to General An- 
thony Wayne ?”’ asked Noah quickly. 

“That is n’t the word, but if you succeed 
in reaching Valley Forge with him, you 
or Anthony are welcome to him.” 

“Who shall I say sent the horse ?”’ 

“You need n’t say.” 

** But what if General Wayne asks me ?”’ 

“Tell him you don’t know. Look here, 
do you think any one saw you when you 
came here ?”’ 

“Only that girl, — I think you said her 
name was Rachel.” 

‘Any one else ?”’ 

*T don’t think so.” 

“Then I don’t want any one else to. I 
shall put you in a room upstairs, and 
you will not leave it until I bring you 
word.” 

“When will that be ?”’ 

“When it is the right time, and not be- 
fore.” 

“T don’t —”’ began Noah. 

“Yes, you do,” interrupted the man 
quickly. “‘You must do just what I tell 
you.” 
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Noah’s face darkened, and his suspicions 
returned in full force. ‘‘ You must tell me 
what —”’ | 

‘“‘T have told you. I don’t want a soul to 
see you. Then no one will be able to say 
he saw you here.” 

‘But Rachel has seen me already.” 

‘She is a rare girl — she knows how to 
hold her tongue.” 

*“Yes, I think she does.” 

‘Of course she does. Wait here,’’ said 
the man abruptly, and he at once Soy tah 
from the room. 

While his host was gone Noah was al- 
most tempted to leave the house. ‘The 
manner in which Rachel had greeted him, 
the marked change in the manner of the 
man_as well as his strange demands, the 
unwillingness to tell his name, his strange 
request, all combined to make Noah fear- 
ful, and he was almost on the point of 
departing from the house when the man 
unexpectedly reéntered the room. 

‘“*Come,” he said brusquely. 

“Where ?”’ demanded Noah. 

“Don’t talk. Step lightly,” whispered 
the man, ignoring the question. Glancing 
anxiously about him, he led the way softly 
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up the stairway, and Noah followed, 
though he scarcely could understand why 
he was doing so. ‘The young soldier had 
barely crossed the threshold when the door 
was quickly and silently closed behind him, 
the key was turned in the lock, and Noah 
Dare found himself alone in the room. 
The first impulse in Noah’s heart was to 
attempt to break from the place. He tried 
the door, but it was strong, and was 
securely locked. ‘Turning to the windows, 
he could see that he was at least twenty feet 
from the ground, and that beneath him was 
a paved court. ‘l’o escape was not impos- 
sible, but Noah hesitated. Seating himself 
in a chair before the open grate, in which 
a wood fire was burning, he endeavored to 
think calmly over his predicament. Vir- 
tually, he was a prisoner in the house of 
a man whose very name was unknown to 
him. His adventure of the preceding night 
had deprived him of sleep and rest, but 
somehow he did not feel wearied. ‘That the 
man, in spite of his strange manner, might 
be a good friend of the cause was still a 
possibility, though some appearances were 
decidedly against him. Where he would go, 
or what he would do, if he should escape 
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by the window, Noah could not determine, 
and suddenly he decided to remain where 
he was, at least for a time, and await events. 
There might be some purpose in it all 
which he could not understand. 

Slowly the hours dragged on until mid- 
day had come and gone. The room in 
which Noah was confined was spacious and 
well furnished, — evidently used as a sleep- 
ing room, for a high four-posted bed stood 
at one side. ‘There was an abundance of 
wood near the fireplace; and Noah kept 
the blaze roaring. No one as yet had come 
near him, and his restlessness increased. 

He was startled by the turning of the key 
in the lock, and as he arose he beheld 
Rachel entering with a tray upon which 
food had been heaped. The girl placed her 
burden upon a table, and then turned and 
locked the door, remaining in the room 
with the prisoner. 

‘“’There’s your dinner,” she said quietly, 
as she regarded him in a friendly manner. 

‘You are very good,” he said, without 
moving from the place where he was stand- 
ing. 

“Are you not going to eat?’ she de- 
manded. 
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“Rachel,” Noah said, ignoring her ques- 
tion, ‘““what do you mean ?”’ 

‘““What do I mean?” she rejoined. “‘I 
don’t understand you, sir.” 

**“’There are none so blind as those who 
will not see.’”’ 

“I can see. My eyes have not troubled 
me as yet, if you are referring to me.”’ 

“What does it mean ?”’ 

“What does what mean ?”’ 

“Who is this man? Why am I here? 
What does he shut me —” 

“Your dinner will be cold if you keep on 
talking,” she broke in. “‘ And I would have 
you know that I cooked it myself.” 

“I could get out of here easily enough,” 
suggested Noah, as he glanced at the win- 
dow. 

“Why don’t you, then ?”’ she laughingly 
demanded. 

“If I knew — if I understood,” he began. 

“You are worse than a silly schoolgirl. 
Eat your dinner first, and ask your questions 
afterward.” 

“"That’s good advice, and [’ll follow it,” 
Noah retorted, and at once approached the 
table. As he moved from the place where 


he had been standing, the girl quickly 
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turned, and unlocking the door, darted si- 
lently from the room, though she did not 
neglect to lock the door behind her. 

Left to himself Noah hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then at once began to eat the food 
which had been brought. If the girl, as 
she declared, had prepared the dinner with 
her own hands, she surely knew how to 
cook, he said to himself with satisfaction, 
for the feast was fit for a king,—much too 
good for such a king as George III. His 
repast was not ended, however, when once 
more the key in the lock was heard, and 
then the man of the house himself entered 
the room. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A BREAD BASKET 


‘THERE has been a slip in the plans some- 
where,’ said the man. 

“IT am not surprised,’ replied Noah, 
unable entirely to conceal the sneer that 
appeared for a moment in the expression 
of his face. 

“Yes,” continued the man, apparently 
disregarding Noah’s attitude, “‘I have 
waited all the morning, but the girl has not 
come.”’ 

“I have been waiting, too.” 

“Tt will be well not to wait any longer.” 

“That is my opinion.” 

**T have thought it all over, and the best 
plan will be for you to start at once.” 

**And run right into the hands of the 
guards ?”’ 

‘There is, of course, that possibility.” 

** And probability, too,”’ said Noah some- 
what bitterly, although in a measure he was 
relieved by the man’s suggestion, fearful 
as he had been of a worse fate. 

“It will depend much upon yourself. 
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No one except Rachel has known that you 
were here, for I have taken pains to see that 
you were not molested.” 

“You certainly have done all that.” —, 

**Rachel is one whom you can trust.” 

**Is she ?”’ 

**She surely is.” 

**I have your word for it.” 

**And that is sufficient. Now as to your 
own plan, I suggest —” 

“Tam waiting,” said Noah dryly, as the 
man hesitated. 

“Israel returns to the camp to-night.” 

“And we go together ?”’ 

“I had thought of that, but I now think 
it would be better for you to go at once. 
You can slip out of the house quietly, and 
go up Vine Street until you find a colored 
boy with a horse. If the outlook is safe 
you can take the horse and start.”’ 

‘And ride till the guard stops me?” 

‘‘When you come to the guard you will 
show him this permit to pass the lines. I 
had thought at first it would be well to 
write your own name, Noah Dare, in the 
permit, but on second thought I have de- 
cided that it is wiser to leave that out. 
You are simply a young farmer who has 
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been into town to see about the disposal of 
some cattle you own.” 

““How did you learn my name?” de- 
manded Noah. 

“You will need all your shrewdness and 
caution, and even then your peril is great,” 
said the man, ignoring the question. 

“If I am fortunate enough to make my 
way back to Valley Forge, shall I tell Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne that a man whose 
name I do not know could n’t get any lists, 
and that he sends a horse as his contribu- 
tion instead P”’ 

“You need say nothing to Anthony.” 

‘But he’ll ask me.” 

“If you do not know you won’t have to 
explain. Besides, if Israel is back in the 
camp before morning he can explain every- 
thing to Anthony.” 

Angered because of the man’s apparent 
lack of confidence, Noah said no more. He 
was eager to be gone from the house, for 
his fears were still great, in spite of the 
man’s manifest willingness to aid. 

“Stay here till 1 come back,” said the 
man abruptly, although this time he did not 
lock the door when he passed out from the 
room. Suspicious and fearful, Noah waited 
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for the word that was to come. Never be- 
fore had he met such a puzzling man as his 
host, whose apparent lack of confidence 
in him made Noah now more angry than 
fearful. Aware of the peril of his attempt 
to leave the city in broad daylight, it was 
some time before he was able to convince 
himself that it would not be wiser to wait 
for the coming of night. But as he thought 
earnestly of the conditions, he reflected 
that the guards would doubtless be much 
stricter in the night than in the day, and, 
besides, their numbers then probably would 
be increased. Yes, the man was correct, he 
assured himself. He held a permit to pass 
the lines, and in the light of day, if he was 
able to appear confident or at least indif- 
ferent, it might be that success would crown 
his attempt to depart from the city. And 
if the opportunity should be given, Noah 
decided that he would do his utmost. 

His meditations were interrupted by the 
return of the man. Entering the room 
softly, and partly closing the door, he said, 
““Come. Don’t arouse any suspicion if 
any one chances to see you, but I am con- 
fident we are safe. Come with me.” 

Noah at once followed his guide, and as 
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they arrived at the foot of the stairway he 
saw that Rachel was there awaiting them. 
She nodded quickly in response to the 
unspoken inquiry of the man, and at once 
opened the door into the street. 

*“Noah Dare,” she said in a low voice, 
“T hope you will succeed, though I am fear- 
ful for you. I cannot understand why the 
little girl did not come with her bread. She 
never failed us before.” 

“You remember me now, do you ?”’ 

“IT never saw you before this morning.” 

Before Noah could reply the man whis- 
pered sharply, “Go. Don’t stand here 
talking. The way is clear now, but no one 
knows how long it will be.”’ 

Without another word Noah walked 
down the steps, and at once started up Vine 
Street in the direction of the place where 
the colored boy was to be in waiting with 
a horse. Nor had Noah proceeded far be- 
fore he discovered the black boy in front 
of him leading the horse by the bridle. 

Restraining the impulse to run, Noah 
walked slowly forward, and as soon as he 
came to the boy, without a word of expla- 
nation, he at once mounted the horse, the 


colored boy assisting him by holding his 
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foot. Once in the saddle Noah spoke 
quickly to the horse and began his perilous 
ride. | 

He had not seen any one on the street, 
and as he perceived that his horse was 
strong, and in all probability fleet also, his 
spirits rose in spite of the danger that 
threatened him. 

When he was halted by the first guard 
he showed his permit, striving to appear 
indifferent as he shrewdly watched the 
soldier while he carefully inspected the 
bit of paper. 

“Go on,”’ said the guard orufily, as he 
handed the permit to Noah. “‘It seems to 
me that every bumpkin within a hundred 
miles has a right to come and go here as 
he chooses.” 

*“And no one a better right,” retorted 
Noah angrily. “We were here long before 
you came.’ 

** Get away, ¢ or you'll stay a good while 
after I leave this dead-and-alive town!” 
said the guard loudly. 

Noah restrained his anger, and at once 
rode away, rejoicing over his success in 
passing the first of the guards he must 
meet. But he had not left the soldier far 
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behind him before his anxiety returned as 
he thought of the soldiers whom he must 
next meet. The horse upon which he was 
mounted was eager to move more swiftly, 
but Noah held him in check, aware that 
even the appearance of a desire to depart 
might prevent the success of his plans. 

He had now ridden beyond the thickly 
settled parts, and in spite of the fact that 
several lines remained to be passed Noah’s 
hopes were stronger. He had failed, it is 
true, to obtain the lists he desired, and 
when he thought of the meeting with Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne, and the failure he 
must report, his heart was by no means 
light. The result, however, he assured him- 
self, was due to the strange man in Phila- 
delphia, in whose house he virtually had 
been a prisoner. 

His meditations were interrupted by the 
sight of the guard not far ahead, but this 
time he was permitted to proceed without 
a protest, the guard simply glancing at the 
extended permit, and handing it back with- 
out a word. 

When Noah resumed his flight he per- 
mitted his horse to take the gait he desired, 
and as a consequence he arrived at the last 
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line of guards sooner than he had expected. 
As he peered ahead of him he could see 
that the soldier was talking to a little girl 
who stood before him, holding a basket on 
her arm. The sight of the two suggested 
to Noah the plan which the man in Phila- 
delphia had told him of, but he gave it little 
thought, for in a moment he saw that the 
child was in trouble. The soldier was laugh- 
ingly trying to wrest her basket from her, 
and the girl was pulling Hak and protest- 
ing vigorously. 

The approach of Noah caused the guard 
to look up, and still with one hand grasping 
the rim of the basket he turned to the new- 
comer. Noah’s uneasiness returned when, 
glancing behind him, he saw a dozen or 
more soldiers approaching in the distance, 
and several of them were mounted, though 
they were riding slowly and keeping abreast 
of their companions. 

‘““What’s the trouble?” inquired Noah, 
as he at once held out his permit to the 
guard. 

‘Nothing that concerns you,” retorted 
the soldier, as he took and read the paper, 
which he then handed back to Noah. 

‘What is the matter ?”’ said Noah to the 
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little girl, who was a child not more than 
ten or eleven years of age. 

‘“‘He wants me to give him my bread,” 
she faltered. 

** Not without paying for it,” laughed the 
guard. “‘She says she has to carry it clear 
to Vine Street, and I offer to pay for it all 
here and now. It has been a long time since 
the taste of good bread has been in my 
mouth.” 

Vine Street! Noah peered hastily at the 
child, and his pulse instantly quickened. 
Could this be the girl who was to have 
brought the basket of bread to the man’s 
house in which he had been staying? ‘The 
question was certainly suggestive, and with 
increased interest he looked at her, striv- 
ing to think of some way in which he could 
help her to escape from the soldier and ask 
her what it was in his mind to say. 

“1 know some people on Vine Street,”’ he 
said, ““who were expecting a girl to come 
with bread this morning. Perhaps you 
are the one.” 

“Yes, sir, I am. I couldn't come till 
afternoon.” 

“But it is late now,” said the guard. 
“It will be dark before you are as far as 
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Vine Street, and if you try to come back in 
the dark the rebels will get you.” 

**T am not afraid of the rebels,” asserted 
the girl. “‘They never bother me. It is 
only the guards —”’ 

The soldier broke in with a laugh as he 
said, “‘ Yes, you won't get away from the 
guards so easily. Let me have that bread 
and I’ll give you a shilling.” 

**Tt is not thine,’’ declared the child, once 
more striving to wrench her basket free 
from the grasp of the guard. | 

“It will be, though, just as soon as you 
take my money.” 

Noah looked back at the approaching 
band, and could see that they were not 
more than a hundred yards away. What 
he did he must do quickly, he decided, and 
turning to the guard he said, “ Let the little 
wench go; I’ll give her a lift. Here,” he 


added, as he held out his hand to the 


child, ‘‘climb up behind me, and I’ll take 
you where you want to go.” 

The girl looked up into Noah’s face for a 
moment, and then, as the redcoat released 
his grasp and laughed good-naturedly, she 
quickly handed her basket to Noah, who 
placed it across the front of his saddle, and 
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with one strong pull helped the little lass to 
a seat behind him. The soldier was laugh- 
ing and making facetious remarks about 
the graceful positions of the bumpkins, 
but Noah’s thoughts were all of the sol- 
diers in the road behind. His nerves were 
tingling, and he was in a fever of excite- 
ment to be gone. 

“Put your arms around me and hold 
fast,” he said to the girl, and as soon as she 
obeyed he spoke sharply to his horse, which 
instantly bounded forward. 

*““Here! Here!’’ shouted the guard. 
**’That is not the way to Vine Street!”’ 

Unheeding, Noah was still riding swiftly, 
elated that he had safely passed the last of 
the guards about the city, and that there 
was a possibility the basket might contain 
the lists he so much desired to obtain. 
Again he bent lower and urged his horse 
to greater speed, when shouts were heard 
behind him, and a moment later a bullet 
sped over his head. ‘‘They’re coming!” 
cried the child. “‘’They’re riding as fast 
as they can right after us!” 


CHAPTER XV 
FLIGHT FOR TWO 


One quick glance behind him enabled 
Noah to see that a band of a half-dozen 
mounted men were indeed in full pursuit. 
The loud calls and the shot which had 
been fired were sufficient to convince him 
that he himself was the object of the pur- 
suit, and he instantly urged his horse to 
increased speed. ‘The little girl did not 
speak, and Noah thrust his arm under the 
handle of the basket, determined to guard 
its contents until escape from his enemies 
became plainly impossible. 

The dusk was now sweeping over the 
land, and the brief day was drawing near 
its close. If he could only maintain the 
distance between himself and his pursuers 
until darkness came, Noah was hopeful 
that he might then be able to evade the 
men in some place where the road led 
through the dense woods. To accomplish 
this his present rate of speed must be 
maintained. Would the horse he was riding 
be able to continue this swift pace for a 
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time with the double load he was carrying ? 
The question was uppermost in the young 
soldier’s mind, and he almost counted the 
leaps as the running horse sped madly on- 
ward. The shouts and calls by this time 
had ceased, but an occasional glance 
showed Noah that the pursuit was not 
abandoned. If it were not for the child 
he would have had less fear. Her safety, 
perhaps even her life itself, was depend- 
ent upon his efforts. He spoke in low 
tones to the horse, continually urging him 
to greater efforts, and the intelligent beast, 
as if he shared in the knowledge of the 
peril, responded until his leaps were long 
and regular and the very trees seemed 
to be flitting past. The horse’s breathing 
soon became labored and hard, and it was 
almost a groan that came with every 
bound. Still Noah Dare continued to urge 
the laboring steed forward, and still the 
horse steadily responded. 

A long bend of the road, which now led 
through the woods, had hidden his pur- 
suers from sight, but Noah as yet dared 
not check his horse’s speed. On through 
the woods they dashed, on past a low farm- 
house, in the yard of which a farmer’s dog 
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could be seen staring stupidly at the “‘run- 
away, on over a bridge which the horse’s 
hoofs seemed to strike only once as he still 
leaped forward, —on and still on rode the 
fugitives, until at last the lights from the 
windows of a low, rambling house by the 
roadside could be seen before them. 

*“Do you know whose house that is 
ahead ?’?. Noah demanded of his com- 
panion. 

“It’s a tavern,”’ she replied quickly. 

*“Pory or Whig?” 

**T don’t know.” | 

Noah drew rein on the sweating horse, 
and —turning partly about in his seat — 
peered behind and listened intently. Not 
a sound could he hear, nor when two min- 

utes had elapsed was he able to detect any 
- sounds of his pursuers. Had they aban- 
doned the chase? The speed at which he 
had been riding had been so great that it 
was possible he had out-distanced them all, 
but there was still the chance that they 
were coming. For a brief moment Noah 
hesitated. If he were alone the matter 
would have been simple, but the little girl 
was with him, and he must provide for her 
safety. He did not even know who she was 
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nor where she lived, and to take her with 
him to Valley Forge was not to be thought 
of, except as a last resort. Then, too, there 
was her basket with its loaves of bread, 
which might contain information that would 
change the entire plan of the American 
leaders. The thought of Caleb, who had 
agreed to await his return at the hermit’s 
hut, also suddenly flashed upon Noah, but 
he did not give it much heed, for Caleb 
could take care of himself. 

Again the young soldier listened intently 
for sounds of his pursuers, but the silence 
was unbroken. Not a person appeared upon 
the road as far as he could see, and the 
only sign of a human habitation was the 
lights in the windows of the rambling build- 
ing before him, which his companion de- 
clared to be a tavern. 

**What’s in your basket ?”’ he inquired of 
the child. 

“Bread,” she said simply. 

“What is in the bread ?”’ 

“What is in the bread ?”’ she replied in 
surprise; “‘I cannot tell thee. My mother 
baked it, and I saw her, but —”’ 

“Are you a Quaker ?’’ demanded Noah 
sharply. 
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“Yea. I am a Friend.” 

“Do you know Abraham Carlisle ?”’ 

“Yea. My father lives upon one of 
Friend Abraham’s farms, and runs his mill 
for him.” 

‘*Near the old tr— near Abraham Car- 
lisle’s place ?”’ 

“Yea.” 

““And you don’t know what is in the 
bread ?”’ 

“It is bread — just Ba that my mother 
baked.” 

Assured by the girl’s manner that she was 
innocent of any plan of the Quakers, Noah 
said, ‘To whom were you taking the bas- 
ket ?”’ 

“To Friend Samuel.”’ 

**Samuel who? Whatis his othername ?’” 

**T cannot tell thee.”’ 

“Do you know ?”’ 

ENG oe | 

** Where does he live ?”’ 

“‘His home is on Vine Street.” 

*“Is he a man no taller than I, but not 
so heavy ?”’ 

**T cannot tell thee that, either.” 

‘‘How many times have you taken bread 
to him ?”’ 
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**’Three times.”’ 

**And yet you never saw him?”’ 

“I never saw him,” replied the girl. 

*’To whom did you give your bread when 
you brought it ?”’ 

“Once to a black girl, and twice to a 
young woman who lives in Friend Samuel’s 
house.” 

“Is she a tall girl? Is she the one with 
eyes that laugh at you? Is she —”’ 

**I do not think eyes ever laugh. One 
must laugh with the mouth, not with the 
eyes,” said the little girl soberly. 

“'That’s so—with most people,” as- 
sented Noah. ‘‘So she took the bread, did 
she ?”’ 

Yea.” 

“What did you take back with you when 
you went home ?”’ 

“Sometimes I did not take anything. 
Once I took back a letter which I placed 
inside my hood.” 

‘Hark!’ whispered Noah _ suddenly. 
**Do you hear any one coming ?”’ 

“Nay,” replied the girl after a brief si- 
lence. 

“T don’teither. Who keeps thistavern ?”’ 

“Friend James.” 
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**Ts he a Quaker too?” 

“Naya 

“Is he a Tory?” 

“TI think he is not a very good friend of 
the King. I have heard Friend Abraham 
say —”’ 

The child ceased abruptly, and though 
Noah urged her to repeat what the Quaker 
had said, she steadily refused. 

‘*Do you hear any one coming now ?”’ the 
young soldier once more inquired. 

** Nay.” 

“And the man who sate this tavern is 
not a very good Tory, you say ?”’ 

The child did not reply to the query, and 
Noah glanced eagerly toward the silent 
tavern before him. “‘ How do you expect to 
get home ?”’ he asked her. 

“Thou wilt take me there.” 

‘What will Abraham say when you 
bring back the bread ?”’ 

‘To-morrow he will bid me try again.” 

“But you will have trouble with the 
soldiers again,” suggested Noah. 

‘The man was rude to me, but I shall 
tell Friend Abraham of it, and there will 
not be any trouble after that.” 

“He has a deal of power, has n’t he?” 
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But the child, whatever her opinion on the 
subject might be, did not give any expres- 
sion to it. 

“Was there any loaf better than the 
others ?”’ 

“Nay. There were five loaves of wheat 
bread and one of rye.” 

*‘Why did you take only one loaf of 
rye bread ?”’ asked Noah eagerly. 

‘I cannot tell thee, except there is al- 
ways one loaf of rye bread. Perhaps 
Friend Samuel hath a taste for that, or 
it may be the young woman desired it. 
She hath always taken the rye loaf first, 
and —”’ 

““How many loaves of rye did you say 
were in the basket this time ?”’ 

eres”: 

“Do you hear any one coming ?”’ 

Both listened again intently for a mo- 
ment, but neither heard any suspicious 
sound. 

“Come,” said Noah, “we will go to the 
tavern.” 

“Nay. I will go home.” 

“JT am hungry,” suggested Noah. 

«Thee may eat some of my bread if thee 
will pay.” 
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“How much is it?” 

«A sixpence a loaf.”’ 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yea.” 

“Cheap. Too cheap. Very well, we'll 
ride forward now that the soldiers have 
given up chasing us; and when we can 
see a little better, as I’m sure we can 
when we go into the tavern —”’ 

‘““Nay. I shall not go into the tavern,” 
interrupted the child. ‘Thee must take me 
home.” 

““T must, must I ?”’ said Noah, relieved 
now by the apparent abandonment of the 
pursuit. ‘‘Very well. How far is it?” 

“Four miles.” 

“Well, wait till I find the rye loaf, and 
then we'll start.” 

“Nay! Nay! Thee must not touch the 
loaf of rye bread.” 

«Why not?” 

«Because — because I bid thee not.” 

«But I’m hungry. I like rye bread best 
of all.” 

‘‘Friend Abraham will be very angry if 
thee dares touch that.” ) 

‘Never you fear for me. Just tell Abra- 
ham that the man who came to see him 
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— Elnathan’s friend — was the one who 
took that loaf, and he won’t say a word to 
you.” : 

“Does thee know Elnathan ?”’ 

“Know him? Yes, I know him to my 
SOITOW.” 

“He is to marry Friend Abraham’s 
daughter Phebe.” 

‘¢So I hear, and I told her mother I was 
sorry to hear it, too.” | 

The child was puzzled and did not speak, 
and Noah, walking his horse until he came 
within the range of the light that was shin- 
ing through the windows of the tavern, then 
quickly selected the loaf of rye bread, and 
broke it open carefully, and an exclama- 
tion almost escaped his lips when he found 
two papers carefully folded and concealed 
beneath the crust. 

The door of the tavern was opened at 
that moment, and a man came out and 
stood on the porch, glancing curiously at 
the horse and its riders, as Noah could see 
in the light that came from within; but 
the young soldier had no thought of stop- 
ping now, and was eager to be gone. Fear- 
ful, however, of arousing the stranger’s 
suspicions, he did not quicken the pace of 
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his horse, hoping to pass the place without 
any delay. 

“‘Good-night to you, stranger,” called 
the man. 

‘“‘Good-night to you, too,’ rejoined 
Noah, without stopping. 

«A good load you have there. *T is not 
every horse that carries double.” 

*‘ Every horse, like every man, must do 
what he is called upon to do in times 
like these,’’ responded Noah, eager to be 
gone. | 

«‘What you say is true.” The man had 
now advanced to the road, and was near 
the head of the horse. It was impossible 
for Noah to discern his face, although he 
was aware that with the light shining upon 
him as it was, he himself could be seen 
more plainly. 

«Every man who is abroad now gives an 
account of himself,’ said the stranger 
sharply. 

“To whom?” 

<<'To me, if I desire it,’ said the man, as 
he reached out to grasp the bridle-rein. At 
that moment there were shouts and calls 
from the road over which Noah had come, 
and the sound of the hoof-beats of running 
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horses could be plainly distinguished. 
Aware now of his peril, and bitterly blam- 
ing himself for his negligence, Noah leaned 
forward and swung the basket full in the 
face of the man before him. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE MILLER’S MEAL 


Tue horse upon which Noah and his com- 
panion were seated reared as the rider 
swung his basket, the contents of which 


were scattered all about the road; and as 


the stranger’s grasp upon the bridle was 
broken by the unexpected act, the young 
soldier dashed instantly. forward. ‘The 
shouts and calls of the man were intensified 
by the loud cries of the approaching band, 
but Noah was not fearful now. His own 
horse had shown his superior speed, and, 
in addition, had also had a brief respite, so 
that when the flight was resumed Noah’s 
hopes were stronger than before. The little 
girl had not spoken throughout the excite- 
ment, and had clung tightly to Noah, who 
was scarcely aware of her presence, so 
intent was he on escaping from the peril 
which threatened him. 

When a mile or more had been covered 
in the mad flight, and the sounds of his pur- 
suers had long since ceased to be heard, 
Noah drew the rein on his horse, and, turn- 
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ing about in his seat, listened for any in- 
dication that his enemies were near, and 
when once more he became convinced that 
for the present he was safe, he said to the 
little girl, “Do you know where we are ?”’ 

“Yea.” 

“Where are we?” 

“Friend Abraham’s house is ahead of 
us.” 

“Ts that so?” exclaimed Noah in sur- 
prise. In his eagerness to escape, the young 
soldier had scarcely noted his surround- 
ings, but now as he looked about him he 
was able to recognize some of the Jand- 
marks, and was aware that he was indeed 
on the road which led past the Quaker’s 
house. 

“How far is it from here ?”’ 

“Two miles.” 

“And you live near Abraham Carlisle’s, 
I think you said.” 

“Yea. Thou mayst leave me at the mill- 
ers house. My father is the miller.”’ 

“So you said.” 

Wea 

Noah said no more, but again quick- 
ened the speed of his horse. There were 
no evidences of a continued pursuit now, 
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though he was by no means convinced 
that it had been abandoned. The horse he 
was riding certainly was a swift one, and 
its owner had not spoken lightly when he 
had boastingly given the beast to the young 
soldier. As Noah recalled the strange ac- 
tions of the man, he was less inclined to 
be harsh in his judgment of him, though 
some of his words and ways were decidedly 
puzzling. As for Rachel, —her attitude 
was beyond his understanding, and as the 
young soldier rode forward there were 
moments when he was angry, and then 
again he would feel almost like laughing. 
Why had she tried to pass as one who had 
never before seen him? Why did she treat 
him as she had? ‘There was an element in 
the entire affair which was so strange that 
there was almost no accounting for it, and 
the mystery had not been cleared in Noah’s 
mind when at last his companion said: — 

“There is Friend Abraham’s house.” 

“Yes, I see,’’ replied Noah, as he 
glanced at the house before him. There 
was a light shining from the windows of 
the room in which he had seen the Quaker 
and Elnathan busied over certain papers. 
He wondered as to what might be occur- 
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ring in the room now, but he smiled grimly 
as he thought of the papers in his own 
pocket. Much as he would like to stop and 
make some further investigations, Noah 
was aware that such a course would be 
unwise, for his pursuers, although they had 
been in a measure distanced in the race, 
in all probability had not given up the hope 
of taking him. Besides, he must leave the 
little girl in her own home, and turning to 
her he said: — | 

“Where is your house?” 

“About a half-mile farther.” 

“Did you ever hear of what became of 
Bess Wampole ?” 

“She is a bad girl.” 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

“She helped the men at Valley Forge.” 

“Ts that so?” said Noah soberly. 

“Yea. In her house there were guns and 
powder for the rebels.”’ 

“Was it Bess or her father that put them 
there ?”’ 

“Her father is dead.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Every one hath heard of it.” 

“How did you hear?” persisted Noah, 
startled by the words of the child. 
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But she made no reply. 

“Do you know where Bess Wampole is 
now ?”’ he again inquired. 

“Yea. She hath gone. After the White- 
laws’ house was burned —”’ 

“Who burned it ?”’ 

“The soldiers.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because the Whitelaws were friends 
of the rebels.”’ 

“Who told the soldiers they were ?” 

“Why, Friend Abraham said it was so,” 
said the little girl in surprise. 

“Did your father say so too?” 

“My father said —” — 

“What did he say?” suggested Noah 
quietly, as the child hesitated. 

“He hath said I was not to talk,” said 
the girl quickly. 

“Does he favor the redcoats ?”’ 

“He hath no part in war. The Friends 
do not believe in bloodshed.” 

“Where did Bess Wampole go ?”’ 

“She hath gone away, and my father told 
me she was safe.” 

“Yes, but you said you knew where she 
is now.” 
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“She hath gone away. There is my 

house, and thee must stop here and let me 
go.” 
“Why, the old mill is going!” exclaimed 
Noah, as the rumbling of the wheel was 
indistinctly heard. “Does your father 
work nights too?” 

“Thee may leave me here,” said the 
child hastily. “I can find my way now.” 

As she spoke, she prepared to dismount, 
though the horse was still in a canter. 

“Hold on. I'll take you right to the 
mill,” said Noah, as a sudden impulse 
seized upon him. 

“Nay, nay, began the girl, “my father 
will be angry. He doth not wish men to 
come to the mill when he is working at 
night.” 

Noah smiled, but ignoring the words of 
his companion, he followed the short lane 
that led from the road through the woods 
to the mill. As he approached, it seemed to 
him that the sound of the huge wheel was 
somehow muffled, and he was by no means 
certain that he was acting wisely. The 
words of his little companion, however, had 
aroused certain suspicions in his mind, and 
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he was determined to learn whether or not 
they were groundless. 

“Does any one work with your father in 
the mill ?”’ he whispered. 

“Nay, not at night.” 

They were beside the mill now, but the 
door was closed, and it was impossible to 
see within. The dull, regular, rhythmic 
sound of the wheel was all that could be 
heard. The moonlight fell upon the dam 
and the falling waters, and made even the 
trees and the quaint stone building itself 
like shadows. Indeed, the entire scene was 
not unlike a dream. 


The little girl slid from her seat, and 


ran hastily into the mill, explaining that 
Noah was not to follow her, but to await 
the coming of her father where he then 
was, and that she would bring him at once 


to the young soldier. Noah remained upon 


his horse, intently watching the roadway 
and the mill. ‘The moments passed, but 
the sound of the grinding did not cease nor 
did any one appear. He was beginning to 
feel impatient, and was about to dismount, 
when suddenly the rumbling of the mill 
ceased, and then the miller came forth with 
the little girl. 
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“Thou hast brought back my little 
daughter in safety, and I thank thee,” 
said the miller, though Noah somehow was 
impressed that the man in reality was more 
amazed than grateful for what had been 
done. 

“She ought not to go into the city 
alone,” said the young soldier. “If I had 
not rescued her from the redcoat —”’ 

“Tt is the first time she hath ever been 
annoyed. She hath gone frequently, but 
to-day Friend Ab— we,” he hastily cor- 
rected himself, “were delayed, and our 
orders for bread were late in the filling.” 

“Do you send bread every day ?” 

“We have regular orders.” 

“For wheat bread or rye?” 

“For both.” To Noah it seemed as if 
the man was startled by the question, but 
his voice was unchanged when he replied 
to his visitor’s questions. 

“Do you sell to the redcoats and the 
buffcoats too? Is that the reason why 
you run your mill nights ?” . 

“We cannot fill our orders. We know 
neither one side nor the other in this 
bloody rebellion.”” The miller spoke bit- 
terly, and it was manifest that his brisk 
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trade did not entirely compensate for other 
losses. | 

“By selling to both sides you help keep 
it up,’ suggested Noah; but the miller did 
not reply. “If you sell to both sides why 
may I not make a bargain with you for 
feed for our horses ?”’ 

“Whose horses?” inquired the miller 
eagerly. 

“It is of no consequence. You say you 
sell to either side.” 

mALea a 

“How much of an priles can you take, 
and at what price? Must we — must the 
buyer come for his meal, or will you send 
it ?”’ 

“My price is the market price, and that 
changes. ‘The men who buy my meal come 
for it. Thou art from Valley Forge, I see.” 

“T have said nothing about Valley Forge 
or which side I am on.” 

“T will tell thee,” said the miller slowly, 
“what I will do. I will give thee a bag of 
meal, and thou mayst take it with thee 
to-night to the rebel camp.” 

“J don’t want you to give me any — 
that is, unless you really want to do some- 
thing for the cause.” 
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“T would give my mill if this war were 
ended.” 

“But it isn't ended. Yes, give me your 
meal and I[’ll take it gladly. If it is a 
good sample you may get some more 
orders.”’ 

The miller at once reéntered the mill and 
soon came forth with a filled sack, which 
he flung across the horse’s shoulders in 
front of the young rider. 

“Was this meal, father, from the front 
or back of the mill?” asked the little girl 
quietly. 

“Hush thy noisy tongue, Prudence!” 
exclaimed her father angrily, as he turned 
upon her. “I thought thy sense was good, 
but thy woman’s way is upon thee like all 
thy kind!” Then facing Noah the man 
quickly changed his tone, and in a voice 
that was almost whining he said, “Pru- 
dence hath told me that thee lost all the 
loaves of bread.”’ 

“Yes, sir; but I saved her.”’ 

“T thank thee again. If thou wilt stop 
for the night at my house thee will be made 
welcome.” 

“T can’t do that. I must be going now,” 


replied Noah. “If any of the redcoats 
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come, — I do not believe they will, but if 
they do I want you to —”’ 
“We will deal justly by thee, have no 


fear,” interrupted the man, and then Noah | 


at once turned back into the lane and de- 
parted. 
When the young soldier had gained the 


road he first stopped to make certain that — 
his recent pursuers were not near, and 
when he had satisfied himself that appar- — 


ently he had nothing now to fear from 
them, he rode forward until he arrived at 
the place where before he had left the road 
to proceed to the hut of the hermit. It was 
not in anywise probable that Caleb was 
still there, he assured himself, and yet inas- 
much as he was near the spot it would be 
well for him to make certain. Accordingly, 
leading his horse within the shelter of the 
woods, where he would be safe froni the 
observation of any chance passer-by, he 
then started briskly forward on foot, eager 
to be back in Valley Forge as soon as he 
had found out that Caleb was no longer 
with the hermit. 

As he drew near the well-known place he 
was startled when he saw that there was 
no fire burning. The very silence and dark- 
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ness somehow seemed ominous, but Noah 
was not alarmed until he had arrived at 
the cave and stumbled over the dead body 
of a man lying near the huge and empty 
fireplace. 


CHAPTER XVII 
REPORTING TO THE GENERAL 


STARTLED, almost terror-stricken, as Noah 
was by the gruesome discovery, his first 
thought was of Caleb, his cousin. Un- 
mindful of his own peril, Noah hastily col- 
lected a few leaves and twigs, and then 
by means of his flint and tinder obtained 
a light and — holding a blazing branch in 
his hand — he advanced and gazed on the 
face of the dead man. 

It was the body of the hermit which he 
saw. For a moment Noah looked in silence 
at the victim, as he instantly concluded, of 
foul play. Speedily recalled by the thought 
to Caleb’s fate, he at once began to search 
the hut for any indication of what had be- 
fallen his cousin, but his efforts were with- 
out reward. Not a trace was he able to 
find of Caleb’s presence or fate. 

Realizing then the danger to which he 
himself was exposed, Noah quickly ex- 
tinguished the fire, and then cautiously re- 
traced his way to the place in the woods 
where he had hidden his horse. He was 
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relieved when he found the animal where 
he had left him, and in a brief time he had 
thrown the bag of meal once more across 
the pommel and remounted. He moved 
slowly and cautiously until he had regained 
the road, and then again rode more swiftly, 
eager now to be back again in Valley Forge. 
All fear of direct pursuit was gone, but 
there were parties of marauders who might 
be met, and continual watchfulness was 
required, and Noah, with the papers which 
he had found in the loaf nowin his own 
pocket, was well aware of the fate which 
might be his if by any chance he should 
fall into the hands of the redcoats. 
However, the journey was at last safely 
completed, and as soon as Noah had pro- 
vided for his horse he hastened to the hut 
where his three friends were quartered. 
His arrival was sufficient to rouse the boys 
from their slumbers, and before he could 
do anything else the young soldier was 
compelled to relate the story of his adven- 
tures, which he did in such a manner that 
he had no question as to the interest his 
coming had aroused. 
“We have n’t been idle here, either,”’ said 
Ananias, when Noah’s story had been told. 
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“What have you been doing?” asked 
Noah. | 

“Oh, it’s the same old story. We have 
the huts almost done now, and a good many 
of the men are better off, for anyway they 
have a shelter that keeps out the wind, and 
that’s more than the tents ever did. We 
must have well on to a thousand huts by 
this time, and the trees have been pretty 
well cleared all about here. The stumps 
and brush have been left all along the side 
hill, and they will make it hard for any 
storming party to get to the earthworks. 
We’re working on the redoubts. They are 
to be four feet high, and there is to be a 
ditch six feet wide. Oh, we'll stave off 
the redcoats if Howe tries to send any of 
them out here!” 

“Ts General Washington in his tent 
now ?”’ 

“Oh, no. He has accepted the invita- 
tion of Isaac Potts — you know he’s the 
miller and one of the leaders of the Quak- 
ers — to make his house his headquarters. 
Then, too, there are a good many of the 
young Quakers who have come in here and 
have joined the army. They’ll make good 
soldiers, too.” 
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fully, as he recalled his own recent experi- 
ence with some of the Friends. 

“Theyre like everybody else — they’re 
mixed ; and some are good, and some are 
bad, and some are good for nothing,” sug- 
gested Elias. 

“Cale,” said Noah, addressing his cou- 
sin, whom he had been greatly relieved to 
discover in the hut, and to whom he had 
scarcely spoken since his return, “when 
did you leave the hermit’s hut ?”’ 

“T waited till past noon, and then when 
you did n’t come I thought I’d better put 
back to camp. So I came,” said Caleb. 

“That was the thing to do. Was the 
hermit all right when you left ?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

‘Anybody come while you were there ?” 

alae Why 2°’ 

**He’s dead, that’s all.” 

“Dead? Dead? What do you mean ?” 
demanded Caleb quickly. 

“T mean just what I say. He’s dead.” 

“How did it happen? Who did it? 
When —”’ | 

“Tf I had known all about it I should n’t 
have asked you,” said Noah soberly. “ Now 
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that you have the fact you know as much 
as I.” 

“We’ll have to look into that,’ remarked 
Caleb soberly. 

“Yes, and into some other things, too,”’ 
assented Noah. “Just now it’s Valley 
Forge that interests me most. It’s the liv- 
ing, and not the dead, we have to look out 
for, I’m thinking. Has the camp been all 
arranged now ?”’ 

“Pretty much,” said Ananias. “'They 
have tried to arrange the men by colonies 
‘and regiments.‘ You know, I suppose, 
that there are four regiments of dragoons 
and four of artillery, besides all the scouts 
and rangers, in addition to the Line.” 

“So I have heard,’ remarked Noah 
dryly. “Have they got the life-guard of 
General Washington all fixed now ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, they have,’ replied Caleb 


1 The original Continental Army had ceased to exist at the 
end of 1777. The Congress passed a resolution September 16, 
that eighty-eight battalions of eight companies each were to be 
enlisted for three years or “for the war.” In these new organi- 
zations most of the one-year men reénlisted, and the body was 
known as the “Continental Line,” which was apportioned 
among the States as follows: New Hampshire, 3; Massachusetts, 
15; Rhode Island, 2; Connecticut, 8; New York, 4; New Jersey, 
4; Pennsylvania, 12; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 8; Virginia, 15; 
North Carolina, 9; South Carolina, 6; Georgia, 1. 
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quickly. “'They’ve taken four men from 
each regiment, and —”’ 

“Infantry or cavalry?’ interrupted 
Noah. 

“Infantry, of course,” retorted Caleb a 
trifle scornfully. “What did you think ?” 

“TI didn’t know or [I should n’t have 
asked.”’ 

“They have stationed the Southerners 
right next to General Washington’s quar- 
ters, and that does n’t take anything away 
from his safety, you understand. We are 
next to the Virginians, for Maxwell’s Jer- 
seymen are all on the hill. I wish I knew 
how many Quakers had come to us.” 

“There may be more soon,” suggested 
Noah quietly. 

“Who? What do you mean? Elna- 
than ?”’ 

“Wait and see.” 

“The only way Elnathan will ever come 
will be with a rope around his neck.” 

“That would n’t prevent his coming, 
would it ? Tell me where General Anthony 
Wayne is!’ demanded Noah, as he arose. 

“He’s in Joseph Walker’s house. That’s 
his headquarters now,” answered Caleb 


quickly. “Noah, he’s the man for you! 
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His eye is keener, his nose is sharper, his 
face is redder, his muscles are stronger, his 
voice is louder —”’ 

“Never mind, Cale,’ broke in Noah, 
with a laugh. “What I want is to know 
where he is. He told me just before I left 
camp that he would be in different quar- 
ters when I came back.”’ 

“Well, it’s the two-story-and-a-half 
house right near here. It has a small porch 
in front, and there are some big elms right 
along by the rail fence in front. You can’t 
miss it, but I’ll go with you if you’re afraid. 
I think, Noah, you would do better to wait 
till morning. Anthony Wayne’s tongue is 
pretty keen when he is wide-awake, and I 
don’t know what it will be if you find him 
asleep. He wasn’t very good-natured to- 
day when he had us all out at work upon the 
earthworks. He seemed to think we ought 
to get the whole thing done in a few hours.” 

“He was ready to do his part, was n’t he, 
Cale ?”’ 

“Yes, sir! He always is! You ought to 
have seen him —”’ 

“You mean I ought to see him,” laughed 
Noah. “How many men are to be in this 


hut ?”’ he suddenly asked. 
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“'Twelve,” said Elias ; “just the same as 
in every one.”’ 

“There won't be much room to spare.”’ 

“Not a great deal,’ admitted Elias; 
“but what did you expect? The huts are 
all the same size, and there’s no reason 
why we should n't be a bit crowded, same 
as the others. Still, every hut is fourteen 
by sixteen, and that gives every man a 
chance to lie down, anyway.” 

“Tf he is n’t as tall as Cale no one ought 
to complain,” said Noah. “Who are the 
other men to come here ?”’ 

“We don’t know yet. You see we have 
n’t quite finished everything.”’ 

“What is wanting ?”’ 

“We have n’t lined the chimney with 
clay. We'll have to do that before we can 
have any fire. General Washington offered 
twelve dollars to the men in every regiment 
who should get their hut done first. We'd 
have won if you had n’t been off chasing 
Quakers and things all around the country,” 
declared Ananias. 

“Somebody has to keep an eye open.” 

“That’s right. Somebody does,” ad- 
mitted Ananias. “And some more need to 
keep them open, too.” 
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“What do you mean ?”’ 

“There was a report about camp to- 
night that General Washington was going 
to have one of his life-guard shot — shot or 
hanged, I forget which.” 

“What for?” 

“For keeping one eye on his own pocket 
and the other on the pork, or the grain, or 
the cattle he got when he was out with a 
foraging party yesterday.” 

“Noah, did you know Ananias and Elias 
are going to leave ?”’ asked Caleb. 

“No! They ’re going to do nothing of 
the kind!” declared Noah quickly. 

“Only for a few days,” explained Elias. 

“Where are you going ?” 

“T don’t just know.” 

“Where do you think you’re going ?”’ 

“Down the bay.” 

“What for ?”’ 

“What would we be likely to be going 
down the Delaware for in times like these ?” 

“But you can’t get down the bay.” 

“T did n’t say we were going by water, 
did 1? Can’t a man go down to the lower 
part of the bay without going by water?” 

‘When do you start?” 

“Just as soon as everything is ready.” 
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“But when will that be ?”’ 

“Perhaps when General Washington 
gets the Congress ready to do something. 
There is a report that he has written a good 
many letters,’ and that if the Congress does 
n't do something pretty soon, then he will.” 

“And that’s why you are to go?”’ 

“Of course he must have good men,” 
remarked Elias soberly. 

“Haven't you any fire—any light 
here ?”’? demanded Noah. 

“You can see for yourself.”’ 

“How do you cook ?”’ 

“Use the hut next door. That’s the 
prize hut of our regiment. It was all built 
—chimney and all — yesterday. What 
do you want a fire for? If you are hungry 
we have n’t much left to cook.”’ 

“That is n’t it. I'll go at once to General 
Anthony Wayne’s quarters.” 

“T’ll go with you, Noah,” suggested 
Caleb. 


1 Between December 22 and January 28 Washington wrote 
five times to the Congress, begging for help. The last was a 
formal statement to a committee consisting of Francis Dana, 
Joseph Reed, Nathaniel Folsom, John Harvie, Charles Carroll, 
and Gouverneur Morris, who for about three weeks had been 
staying at Moore Hall, about two miles west of the camp. This 
committee had been sent to Valley Forge to investigate and 
report. 
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Declining his cousin’s proffer, Noah at 
once started toward the house of Joseph 
Walker, which now was occupied by Briga- 
dier-General Anthony Wayne as his head- 
quarters. He had no difficulty in passing 
the guard, but his mind was not altogether 
at ease when he entered the house and had 
given word that he must see the general at 
once. What the feelings of the fiery soldier 
might be if, after he was awakened, he 
should find that the papers Noah had 
secured were of no value, he thought he 
already understood; and Noah had not 
examined them himself. 

When the dashing leader entered thal 
room, curtly recognizing his visitor as he 
took the papers, Noah’s anxiety increased. 
He knew he was doing what he had been 
told to do, but no man knew what Anthony 
Wayne’s impulsive disposition might bring 
forth. Anxiously the young soldier scanned 
the leader’s face while he held his candle 
and examined the papers, and then in an 
instant Noah understood what Mad An- 
thony’s purpose was. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE QUAKER MILLER’S TRICK 


WHEN General Anthony Wayne looked at 
his visitor his face was a study. Such an 
expression of anger Noah was confident he 
never before had seen in a human counte- 
nance. In the dim light the leader’s eyes 
almost seemed to snap fire, but when he 
spoke the young soldier was almost startled 
by the low, intense tone that was used, so 
different from the shrill, penetrating voice 
of the leader when he was excited or angry, 
— an occurrence, as Noah was well aware, 
which was not infrequent. 

“Have you read these — these papers ?”’ 
demanded Anthony Wayne. 

“No, sir.” 

“Sure you have n’t?” 

Noah did not reply, and the general 
said quickly, “Of course you have n't. [ 
am sure of that, though it would have done 
no harm if you had. ‘Tell me again how you 
got them.” 

Thus bidden, Noah once more related 


the story which he had already told, and 
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he was not interrupted until he had fin- 
ished. 
“The snake in the grass! The whining 


Quaker! Too pious to bear arms! Too ~ 


good to be true! The coward! ‘The trai- 
tor! We'll show him that Judas Iscariot 
ought to be in his company!” The voice 
was that of “Mad” Anthony now, and in 
the somewhat startling change Noah found 
even an element of relief. He was accus- 
tomed to the noisy outbursts of the general, 
but the silent rage had been ominous. 
““Has any one else seen these papers ?” he 
demanded abruptly of Noah. 


“No, sir.” 


“Good! good! I’m glad you brought — 


them, Noah. What ’s the trouble with your 
uniform? You never came before me like 
this before.” 

“TY did n’t wear a uniform, you know, 
when I left Valley Forge. I didn iv wait to 
change after I came back, but — 

“How long ago did you get here?” 

“Not more than an hour.” 

«*And you say you brought a horse with 
you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A good one ?” 
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“One of the best I ever had.” 

“Who gave him to you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t know!” 

“Yes, sir. The man is a good friend of 
ours, but I don’t know his name.”’ 

“Where did you say he lived ?” 

run) Vane: Street.’ 

“I wonder if it could be Samuel —”’ 
The general stopped abruptly, and did not 
suggest any more of the unknown man’s 
name. 

“T’m sure that’s it! His name was Sam- 
uel something, I heard that much,” ven- 
tured Noah, who for reasons of his own 
was eager to learn the name of his strange 
host. That he could easily find the house 
again if he were to search for it he did not 
doubt, but he was also desirous of learning 
more concerning the man himself. 

He was disappointed, however, in his 
desires, for General Wayne said abruptly, 
“Never mind who the man was. What did 
you do with your horse ?” 

“T left him with a friend at the quarter- 
master’s.” 

“You ‘ll never see him again.” 


“T hope I shall.” 
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“Well, maybe you will — maybe you 
will. Bring him to me the first thing in the 
morning. I need a fresh horse.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Noah, without be- 
erudging the calm appropriation of the 
animal. “I found a place where we can 
get some feed, too.” 

“How much ? Where? Who’s the man? 
We need it.. We have n’t horses enough to 
use. There are whole hogsheads of shoes, 
stockings, hats, and clothing that we had to 
leave in the roads or in the woods on our 
way here just because we could n’t get 
teams to bring the stuff into camp.’ Gen- 
eral Washington, as you doubtless know, 
has issued a proclamation requiring all 
farmers within seventy miles of the camp 
to thresh out half their grain, and he has 
already sent details of soldiers to help in 
the threshing. The straw is almost as valu- 
able as the grain.” 

“Vies tain yf 

“Who is this man with meal for sale ?” 

“A Quaker, who lives on one of Abra- 
ham Carlisle’s places.” 

““His meal will be found half sawdust, 
then.” 

‘ See Fiske’s The American Revolution. 
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“T brought a bag of it with me back to 
Valley Forge.” 

“We'll sample it! Come to me early in 
the morning, and don’t forget to bring 
your horse with you. I thought at first — 
never mind what I thought. Noah, do you 
remember the time when you threw Joe 
Latrobe, over in Chester ?”? 

** Yes, sir.’ 

“You may have another tussle soon.” 

“IT hope not — not with Joe, anyway. 
Where is he? What has become of him? 
I have n’t heard a word of Joe Latrobe in 
six months.” 

“Poor chap! He has gone home in a bad 
‘way. He did n't have any blanket, nor a 
decent shirt, and his shoes were so worn 
that you could see his toes. He was put 
on guard in that last cold spell we had over 
by the bridge, and was n’t relieved for over 
fifty hours. Think of that, will you! Fifty 
hours on guard without relief! I’d like to 
take his captain out there and he wouldn’t 
suffer from the cold! Hed find it hot — 
hotter than any fire in Valley Forge has 
been this winter — when I was done with 
him !”’ 

1 See The Campfire of Mad Anthony. 
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“What became of Joe?” 

“His feet and legs froze, — that’s what 
they did, and the rascally surgeons have 
cut off three toes already. ‘They might just 
as well have amputated his head! If they ’d 
cut off his foot right back of his ears it . 
would have done as well. Joe was one of 
the finest men in the Chester company.” 

“Where is he now ?”’ inquired Noah. 

“Over at Bethlehem in the Moravian 
Hospital. He’ll be back here again soon, 
though. 'They have our poor fellows piled 
up almost like logs there! They are really 
no better off than they would be in the 
camp here — only I don’t see how we’re 
going to take care of another one in Valley 
Forge. And then when I think of that 
double-dyed rascal Abraham Carlisle, with 
his cant and his whinings, making out his 
lists of suspected people whose buildings 
he declares ought to be burned and the 
men themselves shut up in the jails in 
Philadelphia — why, if I had my way I’d 
put him out there where poor Joe Latrobe 
was; and I would n’t dress him up in furs, 
either! There, Noah, I’ve told you what 
was in his papers, and I did n’t mean to at 
all. But it makes my blood boil when I 
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think of what our brave fellows are going 
through, and then read such cowardly, 
wicked things as this old traitor has writ- 
ten. He’s given the very names! The 
names and where every one lives, Noah, 
that he thinks ought to be dealt with! 
Think of it! Just think of it! The sneak! 
the hypocrite! the whining traitor!”’ 

The intense anger of the man was con- 
tagious, and as Noah stood looking into 
General Wayne's face he, too, shared his 
feeling. He had suspected that Abraham 
Carlisle was doing the very things with 
which Anthony Wayne charged him, but 
here seemed to be proof positive. 

“What would you do with such a man ?”’ 
demanded the young general. 

“IT don’t know. He ought to be put 
where he can’t do any more harm.”’ 

“There’s only one place for that!” 

“Where is that ?”’ 

“Tf you don’t know already then I can’t 
explain,’ laughed the general bitterly. 
“Just think of it, sergeant! I myself know 
of almost four thousand men here who 
haven't clothes enough to cover their 
bodies! ‘They can’t leave their huts, to 

say nothing of coming out for drill or pa- 
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rade! Don’t forget to come to me early in 
the morning and bring that fine horse you 
have with you, too. Good-night, sergeant. 
Good-night. You have done some good 
work, and you will not be forgotten.” 

When Noah stepped from the house he 
was aware that the direction of the wind 
had changed, and that now it was intensely 
cold. He walked briskly back toward the 
hut, “‘traitor,”’ “sneak,” “rascal,” “hypo- 
crite,’ and other vigorous epithets which 
the angry general had applied to Abraham 
Carlisle mingling in his thoughts with the 
shrill creaking of the light snow beneath his 
feet. He, too, was indignant that a man of 
such professed love of peace should be en- 
gaged in the dastardly work of inciting the 
redcoats against every man in the region 
who had shown the slightest sympathy with 
the patriots in their heroic struggle for lib- 
erty. 

If Abraham Carlisle had been an open 
and avowed enemy, then, in spite of his 
deeds, he might still claim the respect of 
his enemies; but to boast of principles that 
prevented him from bearing arms and then 
to incite murder and robbery by the men 
who did bear arms was no less cowardly 
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than detestable, and the young soldier’s 
heart was hot, even if his body was shiver- 
ing with the cold, when he arrived at the 
hut. 

As he entered he was greeted by Caleb, 
who partly rose in his bunk and sleepily 
asked, “'That you, Noah ?” 

a fT oa 

“The boys have gone.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Noah. ‘“Who’s 
gone? Where have they gone ?”’ 

“Ananias and Elias. Lieutenant Ben 
came for them right after you left.” | 

“Where did they go?” 

“TI don’t know. They did n’t say, and I 
don’t believe they knew. What did An- 
thony Wayne have to say to you?” 

“Nothing much. When are the boys 
coming back ?”’ 

“TI can’t say. Come on to bed, Noah. 
We'll find out all about it in the morning.” 

Noah was so wearied that he was glad 
to follow the suggestion, and when he lay 
down in the bunk and wrapped his warm 
blanket about him he was thinking of the 
men —his comrades in arms — whose 
blankets, if they were fortunate to possess 
any, had been worn so thin, before the 
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camp had been changed to Valley Forge, 
as to be well-nigh useless, though their 
plight was not worse than that of the great 
numbers that had no protection at all from 
the cold. But all these things, and even 
the suffering of poor Joe Latrobe, were 
forgotten speedily, and Noah was soon 
asleep. 

In the morning he was aroused by Caleb, 
who was early astir, and Noah soon joined 
his cousin in preparing the frugal breakfast, 
which was cooked over a fire outside the 
hut. As soon as the task was completed 
Noah at once set forth for the place where 
he had left his horse the preceding evening, 
and soon arrived at the rude shelter which 
had been made for the ill-fed animals. 

“I’ve come for my horse,’”’ Noah said to 
the man that greeted him. 

““Humph! There he is,” replied the man 
curtly, as he pointed to the dead body of a 
horse near by. 

“Dead ? Is he dead ? What was wrong ?”’ 
demanded Noah excitedly. “I did n’t ride 
him hard enough for that. What happened 
to him ?” 

“I fed him the meal you brought last 
night.” 
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“What had that to do with it ?”’ 

“Look at it yourself and you can see,” 
replied the man dryly. ~ 

Noah at once stepped to the open bag 
which was pointed out as the one he had 
brought, and thrusting his hand into it, 
held the contents before his face. A low 
exclamation of dismay escaped him when 
he discovered bits of shining glass mingled 
with the meal. 

“Ts it all like that ?’’ he whispered. 

«T reckon it is. I fed your horse on it 
last night, just as you told me to do, and 
you can see for yourself what happened.” 

Noah glanced again at the dead body of 
his horse, and saw that many evidences of 
a struggle were all about him. The poor 
beast must have died in great agony, and 
Noah’s anger at the miller who had given 
him the bag was intense. He recalled now 
what the little girl had said concerning 
the selection of a bag from the “front”’ or 
*back’’ of the mill, and he understood it 
all. Abraham Carlisle’s Quaker miller had 
doubtless obeyed orders, and when he had 
been positive that his meal was to go to the 
horses at Valley Forge he had so mixed it 
with broken glass that the death of any 
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horse that might eat it was certain. Angry 
as he had seldom been in all his life, Noah 
turned quickly away, and at once started 
toward the quarters of Anthony Wayne. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A MEETING IN THE WOODS 


‘GENERAL WAYNE was not to be found in 
his quarters, and Noah at once began a 
_ search for him. An hour or more elapsed 
before the young soldier espied the man 
whom he was seeking, when at last the 
energetic leader was discovered busily en- 
gaged in superintending the construction 
of a bridge not far from the camp. An- 
thony Wayne's anger over something that 
had gone wrong was manifest when Noah 
drew near, but the importance of his mes- 
sage overcame all hesitation, and he at 
once hailed him. 

“General Wayne! General Wayne!”’ 
called Noah, as he ran forward. 

“Well, sir! What is it now?” snapped 
the general, as he turned sharply about. 

“I’ve something to tell you.” 

“Why don’t you tell it, then? It seems 
to me this morning as if every mother’s 
son in Valley Forge was half dead. They 
tell me there are only five thousand effec- 
tive men in the camp, but according to my 
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notion there’s just four thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine men too many!” 

““Who’s the one man — besides your- 
self, General Wayne?’ inquired Noah 
soberly. He was so well aware by this time 
of the quick, irascible manner of Anthony 
Wayne, — a manner which he fully under- 
stood concealed a heart as true and tender 
as that of any man in Washington’s army, 
— that he was not afraid as he once would 
have been to ask his question. 

The general stared at the young soldier 
a moment, and then, laughing, said, “* What 
is it, sergeant? I have been tried beyond 
all patience by these men, every one of 
whom seems to have five thumbs and not 
a single finger on either hand. What have 
you to tell me, Noah ?”’ | 

“That horse I brought for you is dead.” 

‘**Dead! dead! What do you mean? 
Did n’t you take good care of him?” 

eS) SiTts: 

‘What do you mean, then?” 

‘“‘Abraham Carlisle’s miller gave me a 
bag of meal last night, and I brought it into 
camp. I left orders for some to be fed to 
the horse, and he is dead.” 

“Did n’t you know any better than to 
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feed a horse on meal when he was all 
heated up?” asked the general sharply. 

** Ves.) iter: 

“What — what —? Why don’t you 
speak up, man? You stand there like a 
bump on a log and don’t say a word.” 

“I tried to tell you, General Wayne,” 
rejoined Noah quietly. “‘’The miller put 
broken glass into the meal.”’ 

Anthony Wayne’s eyes seemed almost to 
flash fire. He turned fiercely upon Noah 
and shouted, “‘The broadbrim did that, 
did he? The smooth-faced traitor! The 
snake in the grass! We'll give him a taste 
of hemp! We'll fill his carcass full of 
lead! Sergeant, take three men and go 
straight to his mill, and don’t come back 
to Valley Forge till you have caught the 
long-tailed scamp! Do you hear me?” 
thundered the angry general. ‘Don’t you 
dare come back till you have swung him 
from a beam in his own mill, or brought 
him here for me to deal with.” 

‘IT can do as you say, General Wayne,”’ 
replied Noah, “but what would you think 
of a plan I have thought of ?” 

*What’s your plan?” 

_ “How would it do for me to take three 
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men to the mill first and change the places 
of the bags as he has them? I suspect that 
he has certain bags kept in the front of the 
mill and others in the back, and the one I 
had came from those in front, — bring off 
all the good ones for our use here and leave 
the others —”’ 

“For the use of the redcoats ?’’ inter- 
rupted the impatient leader. “Do as you 
please, Sergeant Noah. I don’t care what 
you do, so long as you get rid of this sneak- 
ing Quaker. I’d like to have every horse 
Howe has in Philadelphia fed on powdered 
glass!” | 

‘I thought you said that it was a vile 
trick to do that.” 

‘IT did when a sneaking Quaker sends 
such stuff here. If it had been one of the 
redcoats I’d have swallowed the dose and 
said nothing about it. Do as you think 
best, Noah. Only you must get rid of this 
man and his mill, no matter what happens. 
And you’d better start at once. You’ve 
kept me too long from my work already. 
Hi, there you numskulls! What are you 
trying to do now?” The general had 
turned abruptly upon some of the men who 
were working at the bridge, and leaping 


OO 
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into the midst he forced them apart, as 
with his own hands he seized one end 
of the timber which they had been awk- 
wardly lifting and swung it into place, his 
face becoming almost purple with the 
violence of his efforts. Noah was aware 
that so far as he himself was concerned he 
had received his instructions, and that he 
would be expected to carry out the -gener- 
al’s orders, although they were so vague 
that he knew he must rely upon his own 
judgment for their execution. 

When he returned to the hut and related 
to Caleb the interview which he had had 
with the angry officer, his cousin at once 
declared that they must set out for the 
mill. When Noah said that General 
Wayne had told him to take more than | 
one man with him on the expedition, Caleb 
replied quickly :— 

*That’s all right, Noah; you can take 
more a little later. It seems to me the 
thing for us to do first is to go to the mill. 
- We'll get there by sundown, and find this 
miller, if we can. We can hide the meal if 
we happen to find any there, and then we 
can come back and ask Lieutenant Ben to 

send a detachment for it. In this way, you 
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see, we may get both the miller and the 
meal.”’ 

Without being entirely persuaded that 
Caleb’s suggestion was feasible, Noah 
nevertheless yielded, and in a brief time 
the two young soldiers departed from Val- 
ley Forge. Neither carried a rifle, for in 
the task before them they wished to be free 
from every burden, but each had a pistol 
in his belt and food sufficient for a day’s 
absence. 

When, late in the afternoon, they arrived 
at the woods in which the hermit’s hut was 
located, at Noah’s suggestion they turned 
aside to inspect the place once more. ‘The 
body of the man was gone, and there was 
nothing to indicate that foul play of any 
kind had occurred. 

“Who do you think attacked the old 
man, Noah ?”’ inquired Caleb in a low voice. 

“1 don’t know.” 

‘““You’re sure it was the hermit’s body 
you saw?” 

**'Yes.”’ 

“Why should any one want to harm 
him ? He seemed to me too simple-minded 
ever to do much damage to any one.” 

‘I’ve a notion that his hut here was a 
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sort of meeting-place. Perhaps Abraham 
Carlisle did n’t want his friends from Phil- 
adelphia to come to his house. He could 
leave his messages here and —” 

“There comes somebody now, Noah!”’ 
interrupted Caleb in a whisper, pointing to 
the woods through which they themselves 
had just come. Both boys stepped back 
hastily within the shelter of the cave, and 
looked out excitedly into the woods. The 
sound as of a branch snapping beneath 
the foot of some one who might be ap- 
proaching was again heard, and the excite- 
ment of the boys became greater. In a 
brief time the figure of a man could be seen, 
and as he came near, Noah was surprised 
to see that it was the very man at whose 
house in Philadelphia he had _ stayed. 
When the man halted in front of the hut 
and stared at the silent place, Noah, by a 
pressure of the hand, signified that Caleb 
was to remain where he was, and then he 
himself stepped from the cave. 

His unexpected appearance was so start- 
ling that the man at first acted as if he were 
about to flee from the spot, but he stopped 
abruptly when Noah called in a low voice, 
“Wait! I am a friend.” 
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The man, somewhat reassured, stopped 
and peered intently before him, and then, 
as he slowly advanced, he said, “‘I see it is 
you, Noah Dare.”’ 

‘Yes, sir; and I, too, see it is you. I got 
those lists.” 

**So I suspected. It has made it a bit 
more difficult for me.” 

“How ?”’ 

** Because — never mind that. Have you 
been to —”’ 

“Yes. I gave the list to —the right 
man, Noah added in a lower tone, as he 
glanced cautiously about him. ‘There was 
no means of knowing who might be near, 
and names were not to be mentioned 
lightly. 

‘What are you doing here?”’ inquired 
the man at last. 

** Waiting to receive your word.” 

“Who sent you?” 

“You know that already.” 

‘“‘T have no word —as yet.” 

‘When will it be ready ?” 

‘“‘Can you meet me here at sunrise?” 
demanded the man suddenly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do so, then. I may have something for 
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you, if all goes well.” The man at once 
turned away, without any further expla- 
nation, and in a brief time disappeared 
among the trees. Perplexed by his coming, 
and no less puzzled by his abrupt depar- 
ture, Noah remained standing where he had 
been talking until he was recalled to the 
necessity of action on his own part by the 
approach of Caleb, who touched him on 
the shoulder and whispered, “‘Who was 
that man, Noah ?”’ 

**He’s the man that locked me up in his 
house in Philadelphia.”’ 

“What is he doing here ?”’ 

** You know as much about that as I do.” 

*“Do you think he is to be trusted ?”’ 

**Sometimes I do, and sometimes I don’t. 
I don’t know, Cale; he told me to meet him 
here in the morning at sunrise.”’ 

“Did you tell him you would do it ?” 

“x C8. budid.’”, 

“Then we'll do it, I suppose. Come on 
now, or we shan’t get to the mill before 
that time.” 

Noah turned from the place, the mystery 
of the death of the hermit still unexplained, 
and with his cousin walked back toward 


the road. The night by this time had 
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come, and they were not far from the place 
they were seeking. At last, when the boys 
turned into the lane that led from the road 
to the mill, they both became silent and 
watchful, and peered cautiously about 
them as they drew near the low, rambling 
building. The only sound to be heard was 
the monotonous fall of the water over the 
dam. Not a light was to be seen, and ap- 
parently the place was deserted. 

Noah was calm and collected, but his 
companion was plainly excited. “It’s al- 
most spooky, Noah,” whispered Caleb. 

Without replying to the suggestion, 
Noah advanced to the door, which he 
found unlocked, and, opening it, entered 
the building, followed by Caleb. In a 
brief time their eyes became somewhat 
accustomed to the dim light, and the boys 
could see the piles of bags heaped up in 
the front and rear of the room. A hasty 
examination revealed the ones which con- 
tained the broken glass, and then Noah 
said, ““Come on, Cale. We must change 
these.” 

‘““What’s the use of that?’’ whispered 
Caleb. ‘‘We know the meal is here, and 
we know which is which. We can tell 
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Lieutenant Ben when we get back —”’ 
Caleb stopped abruptly, and clutching his 
cousin by the arm, he pointed to the open 
doorway, where some one was standing and 
evidently watching the intruders. 

Startled by the sight, Noah instantly 
leaped toward the door, and then saw that 
it was the little girl whom he had found 
with the basket of loaves on her arm when 
he had been departing from Philadelphia. 

“Why art thou here?’’ demanded the 
girl, apparently without fear. 

“Where is your father ?’’ said Noah. 

“*He hath gone to the meeting.” 

‘Where is that ?”’ 

“In the meeting-house,”’ said the child 
simply. 

“The one back here about a quarter of 
a mile?”’ . 

Yeas” 

“Why is he there? Is Abraham Carlisle 
there too ?”’ 

“Yea. They have gone to the wedding.” 

“Why did n’t you go too?” 

“My father would have me stay. I knew 
thee as soon as thou camest. And yet I 
would like to see Friend Elnathan take to 
himself a wife.”’ 
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‘“‘Elnathan!’’ exclaimed Noah. Then 
turning to his cousin, he said eagerly, 
‘Come on, Cale. We’ll be wanted for wit- 
nesses. We must go to the Quaker wed- 
ding.” 


CHAPTER XX 
THE QUAKER WEDDING 


THE two young soldiers at once departed 
from the mill and started toward the plain 
little meeting-house, which was not more 
than a half-mile distant. They walked rap- 
idly, and when they drew near the place 
they were seeking, they could see that the 
building was lighted, and their pace at once 
quickened. 

“Noah,” said Caleb, when the boys 
stopped in front of the house, “‘what are 
you going to do?P”’ 

‘“‘We’re going in,” replied Noah quietly. 

“We may be recognized,” suggested 
Caleb. — 

“That is not unlikely.” 

“There may be other parties there, too.” 

“Yes.” 

** But if they find two of Anthony Wayne’s 
men there, they may make trouble.” 

‘Look here, Cale,’’ demanded Noah 
abruptly, “‘are you afraid ?”’ 

“Yes, I am.”’ 

“Then you wait here for me while I go.” 
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“T’ll not wait,’ interrupted Caleb; “if 
you go in there, I go too.” 

“You don’t have to.” 

“IT know that. What I’m afraid of is 
that some one may know who we are, 
and being here without our uniforms they 
may take us for —for something that we 
are n't.” 

“They may take us or we may take 
them,” said Noah coolly. ‘“‘Come on! If 
we’re not going to back out, we must go 
in before the affair is all over. Come on, 
Cale.”’ , 

The two boys, without any further pro- 
test from Cale, at once mounted the steps 
and softly opened the door. ‘The room be- 
fore them they could see was partly filled 
with people, all of whom were dressed in 
the garb of the Friends. Either because 
the entrance of the boys was silent, or be- 
cause the attention of the assembly was too 
intent upon what was occurring, scarcely 
any one turned his head to see who the new- 
comers were, and those who did looked at 
once back at the party which was stand- 
ing at the opposite end of the room, facing 
the assembly. Noah and Caleb slid into 
the nearest seat, and in a moment they, 
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too, were as interested in the scene as any 
of the persons present. 

Standing before the people were Elna- 
than Todd and a young girl whom Noah 
at once concluded must be Phebe Carlisle, 
the daughter of the Quaker whom he was 
most desirous of securing. At the thought, 
Noah glanced quickly from seat to seat, 
and though the light in the room was dim, 
he was positive that he recognized Abra- 
ham Carlisle in a seat near the front. The 
bonnets of the women and girls, the broad- 
brimmed hats of the men, even the plain- 
ness of the dress of all who were present, 
could not distract his attention from the 
two young people standing before the as- 
sembly, and both Noah and Caleb turned 
again quickly to hear the words that were 
now being spoken by Elnathan Todd. 

In a voice that trembled and was low, 
the young Quaker said: “I, Elnathan Todd, 
do take thee, Phebe Carlisle, to be my 
wedded wife, and promise through Divine 
assistance to be unto thee a loving husband 
until separated by death.” 

The silence that followed the solemn 
declaration was so impressive that both 


Noah and Caleb evidently shared with the 
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assembly in the recognition of the serious- 
ness of the hour. For a brief time no one 
spoke, apparently no one moved in his seat, 
and then the stillness was again broken by 
the low voice of the girl who was stand- 
ing by Elnathan’s side: “I, Phebe Carlisle, 
do take thee, Elnathan Todd, to be my 
wedded husband, and promise through 
Divine assistance to be unto thee a loving 
wife until separated by death.” 

Once more the ‘silence in the little room 
became almost oppressive. Both Elnathan 
and his bride remained standing in the pre- 
sence of the assembly. No one turned away 
his eyes from the two young people. Caleb 
looked once at his cousin, but Noah, like 
the little congregation, was looking straight 
at Elnathan, and was not aware of his 
companion’s evident uneasiness. 

At this moment one of the older men 
arose slowly, and then holding a candle 
in one hand he read the words on a paper 
which he grasped with the other. It was 
simply a certificate of the marriage, and 
when the man had finished reading, he 
said in a deep voice, “I bid all who may so 
desire, to come forward that they may sign 
their names to this paper in my hand.” 
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There was a stir in the assembly, and 
the first to rise were Abraham Carlisle and 
his wife, who advanced to the front of the 
room, inscribed their names on the docu- 
ment, and then in quiet dignity resumed 
their seats. There were no congratulations 
for the two young people, no words of 
affection, —though Noah was aware that 
these sentiments were by no means lacking, 
in spite of the absence of any demonstra- 
tion. 

“See who that is ?’? whispered Caleb ex- 
citedly, when an elderly man arose and was 
the first to follow the example of Abraham 
Carlisle and his wife. Noah looked sharply 
at his cousin, and Caleb at once subsided, 
for he was aware that not even the presence 
in the room of Elnathan’s father, whom 
they had not seen since the exciting night 
when the tea had been burned in Green- 
wich,' was to be permitted to break in upon 
his cousin’s plans. Caleb wished that he 
knew what was in Noah’s mind, but as it 
was hopeless even to attempt to find out, 
he became silent once more, striving to fix 
his attention upon the scene before him. 

At last, when all who so desired had 


1 See The Campfire of Mad Anthony. 
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affixed their names to the document, El- 
nathan and his bride started down the aisle 
toward the door. The young Quaker must 
directly pass the place where Noah and 
Caleb were seated, and Noah moved nearer 
to the end, so that Elnathan could not fail 
to see him, even if the candlelight in the 
room was somewhat dim. 

The pride and happiness expressed in 
Elnathan’s countenance departed suddenly 
when he drew near the seat and for the 
first time became aware of the presence of 
the two young soldiers. The boys could 
see that his countenance instantly became 
almost ghastly, and he stopped, trembling 
violently, and staring into the face of Noah, 
who was steadily regarding him. 

Then the young bride, aware of Elna- 
than’s emotion, stared at Noah and Caleb, 
but as she did not recognize either, the 
sight conveyed no meaning to her. She 
was aware, however, of Elnathan’s terror, 
and hesitating only an instant, she re- 
sumed her walk, and her husband followed, 
though Caleb could see that he twice 
glanced behind him in terror before he 
gained the door. Noah had not once 
looked at the young couple after they 
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passed the place where he was seated, and 
Caleb’s confusion concerning Noah’s pur- 
poses increased. 

The rest of the assembly was now dis- 
persing, walking in silence and dignity 
toward the door. In the natural course of | 
events both Elnathan’s father and Abra- 
ham Carlisle would be among the last to 
depart from the meeting-house, for they 
had been seated in the front of the assem- 
bly. As Noah still did not rise, and ap- 
peared to be unaware of the glances of 
curiosity which the slowly moving people 
gave the two young strangers, Caleb en- 
deavored to follow his cousin’s example 
and appear indifferent to or unaware of 
it all. 

Finally the two men were seen coming 
down the aisle, and as they approached 
_ Noah arose quickly and faced them. Most 
of the Friends had now departed, and 
Caleb was becoming more excited as he 
realized that Noah’s purpose was about 
to be disclosed. 

Elnathan’s father was the first to become 
aware of Noah’s presence, and clutching 
Abraham Carlisle by the arm, he stopped 
abruptly and glared fiercely at the young 
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soldier, although Caleb was unable to de- 
termine whether it was fear or anger at 
his discovery which more strongly moved 
the man. Abraham, too, had recognized 
Noah, and his calm manner could not 
entirely conceal his excitement. For a mo- 
ment no one spoke, and the three Quaker 
women, who halted with the two men, were 
manifestly alarmed, though not one of 
them seemed to be aware of the cause. 

‘Thou art Noah Dare!” declared Elna- 
than’s father, as if he were giving expres- 
sion to the worst thought in his mind. 

‘Yes, sir,” said Noah quietly, and with- 
out moving from his position. 

“Thou art a rebel. What brings thee 
here this night ?”’ 

“I have come for a traitor.”’ 

It seemed to Caleb that Abraham was 
startled, but neither of the Quakers acted 
as if he were frightened. 

‘Did thee expect to find him at a meet- 
ing of the Friends ?’’ asked Abraham. 

RSS SIDA 

“Did thee find him ?” 

**T did.” 

** Where is he ?”’ 

**You come with me and you will see 
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him,” said Noah, looking quietly at Abra- 
_ ham Carlisle as he spoke. 

“If I do not choose to go with thee, what 
then ?”’ 

“You will choose to go.” 

“Nay, I shall not go with thee.” 

“Yes, you will,” retorted Noah, still 
speaking quietly. | 

‘He is a powerful and a violent youth, 
and hath been in every brawl in Green- 
wich since he hath been able to run alone,” 
said Elnathan’s father to his companion. 
“It may be well for thee to go with him. 
Thy principles will be respected, for thou 
art well known as one that doth not bear 
arms.” ‘Then turning again to Noah he 
inquired, “‘ Where is it thou dost require 
Friend Abraham to go with thee ?”’ 

*’To see Anthony Wayne.” 

Where is that — that man?” 

*“You know where he is,”’ said Noah. 

“Nay, I do not know,” spoke up Abra- 
ham Carlisle. 

**I know, then,” said Noah. ‘‘Come, 
and I will show you.” 

ce Nay.” 

Noah glanced for a moment at the door. 


Apparently nearly all the Quakers had de- 
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parted from the meeting-house. He could 
see the expression of terror still in the faces 
of the three women who had remained with 
the men. He was desirous of avoiding vio- 
lence if it was possible to do so, but he was 
determined that the man for whom he had 
come should go back with him to Valley 
Forge; by peaceable means if possible, but 
if not in that manner, then in some other, 
for go he must. | 

‘**T have no wish to make trouble, but I 
have orders from General Wayne to bring 
you, Friend Abraham Carlisle, to him, and 
you understand what that means as well 
as I do.” 

Elnathan’s father drew his friend back 
in the aisle, and for a brief time the two 
men conversed in whispers, while Noah 
and Caleb were quietly observant of both. 
Caleb was keenly excited and ready to do 
his cousin’s bidding, whatever that might 
be; but as yet there was no apparent neces- 
sity to take the man by force. That Noah 
would not let him go free Caleb was now 
convinced. 

“If I go peaceably with thee,” said Abra- 
ham Carlisle, turning again to Noah, “wilt 
thou see to it that I am permitted speedily 
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to return?”’ Evidently the man was not 
alarmed, and Noah’s hopes instantly in- 
creased. 

“That will be for General Wayne. or 
some one else to decide.” 

‘For what doth he desire to see me?” 

‘He will have to explain that himself.”’ 

“Does thee not know ?”’ 

“1 know what my orders are.”’ 

“Very well, I will go with thee if thou 
wilt first permit me to go to my home and 
attend to a matter there. It will not require 
much time. It will inconvenience me to 
leave at this time, but I have no fear, and I 
understand what thine instructions are.” 

The man’s voice was almost friendly in 
its tone, and caused Caleb to say quickly 
to his cousin, “‘Do it, Noah. Better that 
way than the other.” 

“All right,”’ said Noah, after a momen- 
tary hesitation. ‘‘Of course, we shall go 
with you to your house.”’ 

*“Yea, I understood that.”’ 

The entire party at once departed from 
the meeting-house, and in silence walked 
toward the Quaker’s house. On the way 
Noah explained to Caleb, in response to the 
latter’s query, that he had not taken El- 
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nathan also because he thought his task 
would be sufficient to bring Abraham Car- 
lisle to Valley Forge without adding to his 
difficulties by compelling Elnathan also to 
come. 

In a brief time the party arrived at the 
Quaker’s home, and in response to the lat- 
ter’s invitation, and because the young sol- 
diers were determined not to let the man 
out of their sight for a moment, all went 
into the house. ’ 

When they entered the familiar room 
where Noah had seen Abraham Carlisle 
and Elnathan together, the door was hastily 
closed, and the alarm of the two boys was 
great when they discovered before them 
there three scarlet-uniformed men and also 
the man in whose house Noah had re- 
mained throughout the day on the occasion 
of his recent visit to Philadelphia. 


CHAPTER XXI 


IN ABRAHAM CARLISLE’S HOUSE 


Brrore Noah or Caleb could turn to flee 
from the room, the door behind them was 
barred by Abraham Carlisle himself, and 
the Quaker, facing the occupants of the 
room, exclaimed eagerly, “‘I have brought 
thee the vile man who hath tormented me 
sorely of late!” 

Noah could see that Caleb’s face was 
ghastly, and he knew that his own excite- 
ment must be manifest also, although 
his manner was as quiet as if he had met 
the men by invitation. He looked quickly 
at the man with whom he had journeyed 
to Philadelphia, but the latter’s face was 
averted, and Noah was unable to obtain 
even a glance from him. A feeling of bit- 
terness arose in the young soldier’s heart 
at the treachery of this man, but he was 
powerless now either to protest or even to 
defend himself. Indeed, Noah’s first im- 
pulse when he had discovered the presence 
of his enemies in the room was to make 
a dash for the windows, relying upon his 
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own great strength and such assistance as 
Caleb might give, to rout the redcoats and 
their companion. A hasty reflection, how- 
ever, convinced him of the foolishness of 
any such attempt, and watchful and alert, 
he remained standing beside his cousin 
near the door, awaiting the actions of his 
enemies. All these reflections had taken 
but a moment, and when the leader of the 
party replied to the exultant Quaker, there 
had not been any apparent interruption. 

** Who is this man ?”’ inquired the officer. 
“And the fellow with him —is he, too, 
one of your vile men ?”’ 

“Yea; they are both from Valley Forge.” 

**What!’’ The officer was startled now 
and instantly alert. 

“Yea. They are both in the Chester 
company of Anthony Wayne’s men.” 

‘You neither of you wear the uniform,” 
said the officer to the boys. 

““No, sir,’ replied Noah. 

“You understand what that means P”’ 

‘We are not within your lines.” 

‘Our lines are all over the Colonies.” 

Noah did not reply and boldly faced the 
young officer, who was not much older than 
himself. 
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“You acknowledge that you are from 
Valley Forge ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And what are you doing here ?”’ 

“You can see for yourself,” retorted 
Noah, with a shrug of his shoulders. “‘’This 
Quaker, who is so peaceable that he will 
not bear arms, has tricked us. I thought 
I was doing him a favor, but he has repaid 
it as I might have known he would.”’ Noah 
spoke bitterly, and he was not relieved by 
the expression of malignant delight which 
he could see on the face of Abraham Car- 
lisle. 

“We'll take you with us to town and 
let you tell your story there,” said the 
young officer. ‘here was an element of 
triumph in his manner, which he was not 
able to conceal. Doubtless this was his 
first responsible task, and to return to the 

city with two prisoners from the Conti- 
- nental army, obtained so easily, was natu- 
rally a cause of elation on his part. 

“Thee must tie their hands. One of 
these men is a son of Belial, and he will 
give thee the slip if thou dost not look well 
to thyself,’ suggested Abraham Carlisle 
quickly. 
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‘““Never you fear about that,” declared 
the young officer confidently. 

“Yea, but I do fear,” protested the 
Quaker eagerly. 

“Tt will be all right. The fellows will 
not be able to give Lieutenant Collins the 
slip,” spoke up the man with whom Noah 
had before traveled. “He was sent out 
here just because he could be trusted.” 

The pride of ‘the young lieutenant in- 
stantly responded to the implied words of 
praise, and he laughed lightly as he turned 
to the scowling Quaker. “Go ahead with 
your story,’ he demanded. “We'll look 
after these fellows. The sooner we are 
ready to start for Philadelphia the less likely 
we shall be to lose your friends here.”’ 

“Nay, nay,’ rejoined the Quaker 
quickly. “‘I cannot, nay I will not, talk to 
thee concerning this matter when these two 
men are present,” and he indicated Noah 
and Caleb as he spoke. 

“Nay, that he cannot,” interposed Elna- 
than’s father, who up to this time had been 
a silent spectator. 

“I don’t care a tuppence for all your 
‘nay, nays,’ said Lieutenant Collins. 
*““We have the men, and now as soon as 
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you give us the facts we want we'll be 
gone.” 

“IT cannot tell thee before them,” per- 
sisted the Quaker. 

“What shall we do? We might shoot 
them for spies and be done with it. How 
would that suit you ?”’ 

“Nay, nay!’’ almost shouted Abraham 
Carlisle. “I will not have my house a place 
of bloodshed !”’ 

“I admire your scruples,” laughed the 
lieutenant. “You don’t want to see any 
trouble, but you are perfectly willing to 
help make it. You Quakers are surely a 
strange lot.” 

“We can adjust this matter,” said the 
man whose name Noah had learned was 
Samuel, although of his other name he 
knew nothing. 

«« Adjust it, then, and be quick about it,” 
said the lieutenant. 

“I suggest that these two young rebels 
be placed under guard in some room, while 
Abraham Carlisle is telling Lieutenant Col- 
lins what he does not want them to hear,” 
rejoined Samuel. ‘That can easily be ar- 
ranged.” 

* And this broadbrim can be the guard,”’ 
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said the lieutenant, as he clapped Elna- 
than’s father roughly on the shoulder. 

“Nay, nay! I cannot! It’s against my 
principles! I am in fear of my life when- 
ever I am near the bloodthirsty fellow!” 
protested the Quaker referred to, as he 
glanced timidly at Noah. 

“‘He does not appear to be so dangerous 
a man as you seem to think,” said the lieu- 
tenant lightly, as he looked at the young 
soldier. 

‘But I tell thee he is!”’ declared the 
Quaker quickly. ‘‘He is the most powerful 
man in his company. He was as strong as 
any three men in Greenwich combined. I 
have known him to lift a weight which 
was the limit of another man’s strength, 
with the man himself clinging to it. I tell 
thee he is a dangerous fellow.” 

The young officer looked again at Noah 
and Caleb, and it was manifest that there 
was an added feeling of respect for them. 
‘*T’ll trouble you to hand over your arms,” 
he said gently to Noah. 

It was folly to refuse, and both boys 
placed their pistols on the table before 
them. 

“There! Now we'll be better friends,” 
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said the officer, as he took the weapons and 
handed them to one of his companions. 
“‘Have you a spare room where we can put 
these fellows under guard while you give us 
your secrets?’’ he inquired of Abraham 
Carlisle. 

“Yea,” replied the Quaker hesitatingly. 
“If I were certain they would not escape 
from thy hands, I might not object to 
their presence here.”’ 

“I do. I don’t want them to hear a 
word,” said the officer. ‘‘ Lead the way to 
the room and we'll leave them there with 
a guard.” 

“I would not place both in the same 
room,” suggested Samuel. 

“That’s a good idea. We'll take two 
rooms, Mr. Carlisle,’ laughed the lieuten- 
ant. 

“Thou —thou wilt be responsible for 
any damage they may do to my property. 
I know thee will,” said the Quaker doubt- 
fully. 

“Thee ‘knows,’ and that is enough. 
Lead us to the rooms.” 

With reluctance Carlisle led the way 
up the stairs, followed by the two boys and 
the three soldiers. The man Samuel did 
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not accompany them, and Noah thought 
bitterly of the part the man had taken in the 
interview. Wasthere anyone left who could 
be trusted? Had every dweller in or near 
Philadelphia become a coward? Was the 
little army in Valley Forge to be left to 
struggle on alone and every one outside 
its limits to be free to follow his own inter- 
ests and seek first his own safety ? 

Noah was thinking of these things as 
he went upstairs, and when Carlisle halted 
in the front hall the young soldier was in 
a frame of mind which made him almost 
indifferent to what might follow. 

“This is the place,” said the Quaker. 
“Place one in the room this side of the hall 
and the other in the room opposite. The 
doors can be left open and the two men 
watched and kept apart at the same time.” 

“You ought to have been a general, not 
a Quaker,” declared Lieutenant Collins; 
then turning to the boys, he said, “In here 
with you! — You stay in this room,” he 
explained to Noah, indicating the room 
above the one in which they all had been 
assembled below. ‘‘You’re the danger- 
ous fellow, according to Abraham Carlisle, 
and we'll keep you near. You go in the 
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room across the hall,”’ he added, turning to 
Caleb. 

When the boys had quietly entered the 
rooms to which they had been assigned, and 
the young officer himself had inspected the 
windows and the contents of the rooms, 
lighted candles were placed upon the man- 
tlepiece in each room, the doors were left 
open, and one of the soldiers was left on 
guard, taking his position in the hall be- 
tween the doors that opened into the two 
rooms. 

“We shan’t be gone but a minute or 
two,” called the young lieutenant, as he 
turned once more to the stairway. “‘ Keep 
an eye on each door, Ben.” 

“I’m not cross-eyed. How can I do 
that ?’? demanded the guard. 

“Do the best you can, that’s all. There'll 
be a man beneath the window of each room, 
so that if either of these dangerous fel- 
lows tries to escape, he'll learn the size 
of the bullet in the rifles of the Queen’s 
Dragoons. This is a good deal of a bother 
just to hear what a peace-loving old Quaker 
has to tell us, but I have orders to hear 
him, so I am humoring him in this as if 
he was a sick girl. Don’t you let either of 
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the fellows get away!’ again called the 
self-important officer warningly, as he 
started down the stairway. 

When Noah and Caleb were left in their 
rooms the latter called across to his cousin, 
but the guard sternly forbade any attempt 
at conversation, and both boys became 
silent. Noah seated himself in a chair in 
front of a door that appeared to open into 
a closet. He was chagrined and angry over 
the easy manner in which he had been 
trapped. Bitterly he repented that he had 
yielded to Caleb’s suggestion and permit- 
ted the Quaker to return to his home 
before he started for Valley Forge. And 
now, Noah angrily thought, there was © 
slight prospect that he himself would see 
the American camp very soon. He had 
heard reports of the jails and prisons in 
Philadelphia, into which not only the 
avowed friends of the Colonies, but also 
many of the suspected friends, had been 
cast, and the story of the privations was a 
familiar one in Valley Forge, where it was 
frequently and effectively used in the at- 
tempt to arouse the zeal of those whose 
patriotism had drooped. He might soon 
know from his own experience just what 
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the conditions were. Downcast, Noah re- 
mained seated, glancing frequently out into 
the hall. He was not able to see the guard 
from where he sat, but he was neverthe- 
less aware that the soldier was alert and 
near by, for the man often changed his 
position, and came at intervals and peered 
into the room at his prisoner. The voices 
of the men in the room below occasionally 
could be heard, as the door into the hall 
had been left open to permit the sound 
from the upper hall to be heard if any dis- 
turbance should arise. 

Noah was startled when the door directly 
behind him slowly opened. There was no 
question as to the fact, although it was 
opened but a little way. Amazed as Noah 
was by the sight, he was nevertheless aware 
that it could not be the action of any one 
unfriendly to himself, and when, a mo- 
ment later, a finger appeared in the open- 
ing and seemed to beckon, the young 
soldier carefully moved his chair back, so 
that his head was close to the door. At the 
same time he watched the hall for the ap- 
pearance of the guard. 

“Hear me, Noah? Bob your head if you 
do. Don’t speak,’ whispered a voice. 
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Noah nodded his head to show that he 
heard. 

“This door opens into a back hallway 
that leads to the kitchen. Abraham has 
just gone out to the barn to get a horse 
for Collins. You can slip down this stair- 
way. I’ll hold or bolt the door on this side, 
and you can get away before any one will 
find out you’re gone. Take Abraham with 
you if it can be done. Will you try it ?”’ 

Noah again nodded his head eagerly, 
and slowly rose to his feet. As he did so, 
the guard appeared in the doorway, and 
Noah hastily resumed his seat. Had the 
man overheard the suggestions of the 
unknown whisperer? ‘The young soldier 
braced his chair back against the door, 
which was now closed, and anxiously waited 
for the action of the guard. 


. CHAPTER XXII 
A CAPTURE 


Tue soldier, manifestly unsuspecting that 
anything was wrong, entered the room, 
glancing carelessly about him, as if he had 
no fear that his prisoner could escape, and 
then, with a good-natured laugh, halted 
directly in front of Noah, and said: — 

“Sorry for you. The only comfort I can 
give you is that probably you won't have to 
stayin Philadelphia very long. That ought 
to be good news for you; I know it would 
be for me. I’d like to get away myself.” 

**What’s the reason why I won't have to 
stay long ?”’ | 

**Oh, this trouble’s about over.”’ 

“You mean the war?”’ 

“Yes, if that’s what you want to call it.” 

“What do you call it?” 

“1? Oh, I don’t call it much of any- 
thing,’ laughed the guard. ‘‘And what 
little there is left will be done with pretty 
soon. ‘That’s what everybody says now, 
and even the men who were with the rebels 
on the start have given up all hope. You’d 
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be surprised if you knew how many have 
taken the oath within the past week or two. 
It’s all over but the end.” 

Noah did not reply to the bantering 
words, for he was more depressed by them 
than he cared to disclose. In spite of his 
excitement at the moment, due to his know- 
ledge of the presence of the man who was 
standing directly behind the closed door, 
he could not be entirely unmindful of the 
supreme confidence of the guard, and also 
of the many grounds he had for the opinion 
he had expressed. 3 

‘Keep up your spirits, young man,” 
said the guard, as he observed Noah’s si- 
lence. *‘You’re not so badly off as some 
of your deluded fellows are, because you 
won't have such a long time to stay in jail 
as they have had.” 

As Noah still did not speak, but sat with 
his chair leaning back against the door, the 
soldier again laughed, and then turned 
and slowly left the room. 

When Noah was convinced that the 
soldier was gone, he instantly arose, and 
silently withdrew the chair from its place. 
Then, softly and anxiously opening the 
door, he peered into the darkness. 
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““Come,” whispered the man, who was 
still awaiting him. 

Carefully closing the door, and then 

taking the other’s hand, the young soldier 
followed through the darkness. 
' “Steps here,” whispered the man, halt- 
ing for a second. ‘Be careful! No more 
noise than you can help! Four steps, — 
one, two —”’ The guide became silent as 
Noah quickly and carefully obeyed his in- 
structions. As yet there had been no indi- 
cation that the flight was discovered, and 
despite Noah’s hope that some time would 
elapse before the guard would return to the 
room and learn of the flight of his prisoner, 
he was nevertheless intensely excited. At 
every step detection might await him. He 
was listening in the keenest suspense for 
the shout of the soldier announcing that 
he had discovered the escape. Noah was 
not even positive that the man whom he 
was following blindly in the darkness was 
really his friend, though he was scarcely 
thinking of this man now, so eager was he 
to escape the others. 

It was evident to the young soldier that 
he was being led down a back stairway of 
some kind. He was walking with the utmost 
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care and was eager to be gone, but his com- 
panion moved on with provoking slow- 
ness. 

They had reached the bottom of the 
second stairway now, and the two men 
halted and listened intently. Noah’s com- 
panion whispered, when they were assured 
that their flight was still undetected, ‘‘’This 
door opens into the kitchen. You'll have to 
go through there. I don’t know who’s in 
the room; there may not be any one. I 
think you'll find Carlisle in the barn. Take 
him and anything else you can find, and 
don’t let him get away from you. If you 
do, you'll be in greater danger than you’ve 
ever been in your life.” 

The man was gone, though Noah was 
not able to determine how or where he had 
disappeared. ‘There was no time for hesi- 
tation now, and Noah cautiously felt for 
the latch, and then at once opened the door 
into the room.’ 

An old negro was seated beside a table, 
on which a candle was burning, and he 
glanced up hastily as Noah entered. 

“Is Friend Abraham here?” inquired 
Noah, at the same time moving across the 
room toward the outer door. 
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“No, suh; no, suh; he done gone outen 
ter de barn.” 

“Then I'll find him there.”’ 

** Ah’Il call him for yo’,” volunteered the 
colored man, slowly rising from his chair. 
| *“No, no, uncle. I’ll find him,” said 

Noah quickly, at the same time opening the 
door and slipping out into the darkness. 
Softly closing the door, he turned and ran 
swiftly to the barn. 

As he drew near, a man stepped from 
the shelter, and said in a low voice, “‘ That 
you, Friend Samuel ?”’ 

“Yes, yes!’ whispered Noah, more 
gladly than truthfully. 

**’Thy horse is ready. ’T is a good night’s 
work to get that rascal of a young rebel. I 
have never felt toward a man as I have 
toward him. He hath insulted my family, 
_ hath had no respect for my gray hairs —”’ 
The Quaker stopped abruptly, for in the 
dim light, as he led out the horse, he recog- 
nized the young man before him. 

‘I have no time to listen to your com- 
plaints. Get another horse.”’ 

“Wh-h-hy d-doth thee a-ask for an- 
other h-h-horse ?’’ stammered Carlisle. 

“For you to ride! Be quick about it! 
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Don’t call or make any noise, or it will be 
the worse for you. I don’t want to hurt 
you, and I shan’t if you do just what I tell 
you. Here, I'll tie this horse and go with 
you to get the other.” 

Noah hastily fastened the horse to the 
beam near the door, and then grasping 
the frightened man by the arm, he said, 
““Come, be quick! Get the other horse!” 

The trembling Quaker obeyed, and, en- 
tering a stall, led out a horse as he had 
been bidden. 

‘“Here, hand me the bridle! Yes, get a 
saddle, too. We might as well get all we 
can while we are about it.’ Noah, even 
while he was speaking and slipping the 
bridle over the horse’s head, listened in- 
tently for sounds from the house; yet 
when the cry came, and it was possible for 
him to hear the sounds of confusion, his 
momentary excitement was so great that 
he scarcely realized more than that his 
flight was known. 

He was instantly recalled to his own 
plight, however, by the actions of Abraham 
Carlisle. “‘Here he is!’ shouted the 
Quaker. ‘‘Here —’’ His voice ceased ab- 
ruptly when Noah seized him in his pow- 
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erful grasp, and threw him bodily across 
the pommel of the saddle. In a moment 
he had leaped on the back of the horse be- 
hind the man, and then, yanking the horse 
in his excitement, he guided him out of 
the barn, and rode directly into the woods 
in the rear. 

The young soldier could hear the men 
as they were running from the house, and 
the darkness was not so deep that he could 
not see about him. The man before him 
was groaning as if he was in pain, and as 
the horse dashed into the woods Noah 
leaned forward and savagely whispered, 
**Stop that !”’ 

The sound ceased, and Noah gave his 
whole attention to holding Abraham Car- 
lisle in his place, while the horse madly 
rushed through the woods. The rough 
_ path or semblance of a road, which Noah 
had followed on the occasions of his former 
visits to the Quaker, was the same which 
he had unconsciously taken. He listened 
for evidence of the pursuit, which he was 
confident would at once be begun, but he 
had not heard the sounds of his enemies 
since he entered the woods. 

The low branches of the trees frequently 
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scraped or scratched his face, and twice 
his prisoner was nearly wrenched from his 
position, but Noah managed to maintain 
his hold and seat, and when at last he 
reached the well-known hut of the her- 
mit, he was not positive that he was being 
followed. The difficulty of holding the 
Quaker in place, and the fear lest the man 
might be lost, induced Noah to halt, and 
leading the horse within the cave, he care- 
fully took Abraham Carlisle from the sad- 
dle and laid him on the ground. The man 
did not speak, and apparently was uncon- 
scious, but Noah, placing a hand over his 
heart, was convinced that he was in no bad 
way. The young soldier again listened for 
the sounds of pursuit. He had no means 
by which he would be able to defend him- 
self, and he was well aware what recapture 
would mean for him. It was therefore with 
an anxiety too deep for expression that he 
waited and watched the woods from the 
entrance of the cave; but when more than — 
an hour had elapsed and still the silence 
of the great woods was unbroken, he de- 
cided to resume his flight and start once 
more for Valley Forge. 

Abraham Carlisle was sitting erect when 
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Noah ordered him to mount the horse 
again, and, as far as the young soldier could 
see, the Quaker was none the worse for his 
rough and enforced ride. 

“Whither art thou taking me?” de- 
manded the man, as in response to Noah’s 
word he arose. 

**Get on the horse’s back!”’ said Noah. 
“If you want to enjoy good health don’t 
speak after we start, and don’t make any 
noise.” 

**But where does thee —”’ 

“Get on the horse, or I shall have to help 
you!” interrupted Noah. 

“Yea, I am doing so, but where —”’ 

“Don’t say any more.” 

“Yea, I will say one word. I am willing 
to give thee —”’ 

**Give me what ?”’ said Noah, as the man 
hesitated. 

“TI will give thee ten pounds if thou wilt 
let me go.”’ 

“Could n’t you make it eleven?” in- 
quired Noah smoothly. 

Yea, I will give thee eleven.” 

** And six shillings more ?”’ 

“Yea, I will add six shillings.” 

**And tuppence ?”’ 
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“Yea, eleven pounds, six shillings, and 
tuppence shall be thine if thou wilt let me 
go.” 

‘* And when will you pay me ?”’ whispered 
Noah. 

“‘ Just as soon as I hear thy word.” 

“You have the money with you then, 
have you?” 

“Thou wilt let me go, I know thee will,” 
whined the Quaker, alarmed by the ques- 
tion, and fearful lest his offer would be re- 
fused in the knowledge of the possession of 
the money. 

“*T shall let you tell General Wayne what 
you have told me. We must start.” 

‘Thee will not let me go?” 

“Yea,” said Noah demurely, “I will let 
thee go. I want you to go. I want that 
more than I want anything else just now. 
Come! You may ride, and I'll walk beside 
you and lead the horse. Come!” 

“Not to Valley Forge!” 

“Come!” 

Not another word was spoken, and in a 
brief time they set out through the woods, 
the Quaker mounted on the horse which 
Noah was leading. When they arrived at 
the place where the road was entered, Noah 
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first satisfied himself that no one was near, 
and then declared that the horse must 
“carry double” for a part of the way at 
least. Accordingly, he seated himself be- 
hind the Quaker, whose principles or whose 
knowledge of his companion’s great physi- 
cal strength (Noah was uncertain as to 
which was the true cause) led him to make 
no resistance, and for a time the horse was 
kept ata canter. As soon as the poor beast 
showed himself suffering under his double 
burden, Noah dismounted and walked 
briskly forward, not for a moment letting 
go his hold upon the bridle. 

In this manner the night passed, and 
when the dawn appeared Noah recognized 
by the well-known landmarks that he was 
near the camp he sought. He was greatly 
elated over his own escape, and even more 
delighted that he had succeeded in bring- 
ing the traitorous Quaker safely into the 
camp. The fate of Caleb was a source of 
sorrow, but Noah decided that his cousin 
would endure in the right spirit whatever 
befell him, and that his own task just now 
had been assigned to rather than sought 
by him. 

In a brief time the outposts and guards 
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were left behind, and then, with a sense of 
triumph, in which there was also a feeling 
of pity for the wretched prisoner he had 
brought, Noah went on until he had passed 
the position of General Knox’s artillery- 
men and General Scott’s encampment, 
straight to the place under the protection 
of the hills where Anthony’s Wayne’s men 
were stationed, and where the general him- 
self greeted him and his prisoner. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A MESSAGE 


“You have done well, sergeant!’’ ex- 
claimed General Wayne in his most en- 
thusiastic manner. 

“I have taken no part in this wicked 
rebellion,” said Abraham Carlisle, his lips 
trembling and his face ghastly as he spoke. 

“Tf you had said you will not take any 
further part you would have spoken more 
correctly,’ retorted Anthony Wayne, turn- 
ing sharply on the prisoner. 

*“*T have not had a rifle in my hands. I 
did not even resist this — this young man, 
who compelled me to come with him,” 
asserted the Quaker. 

“That may all be so,” laughed the gen- 
eral; “I’m not saying it isn’t true. But 
you'll have a chance to explain why some 
of the poor fellows hereabout had rifles put 
to their heads. We'll give you a chance to 
tell how poor old Isaac Wampole happened 
to be shot in his own home, and why the 
Whitelaws had their roof burned over 
their heads. Oh, yes, never you fear that 
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you'll not have a chance to explain every- 
thing you know, and some things besides.” 
Summoning a soldier, the general said to 
him, “Take this fellow and put him under 
the strictest guard. If he gets away, you'll 
have to answer for it with your life. Do I 
make my meaning plain, sir?” 

The soldier bowed, and then at once led 
Abraham Carlisle away. 

As Noah watched the bowed form of the 
departing Quaker, a momentary feeling 
of compassion for the broken man swept 
over him. The utter hopelessness, the com- 
plete despair that manifestly had seized 
upon the prisoner, aroused a sense of pity 
in the young soldier’s heart, and he was al- 
most sorry because of the part he had taken 
in the capture of the man. The exultation 
which Anthony Wayne felt in the seizure 
of the traitor in a measure restored some- 
thing of Noah’s animation, and when he 
thought of the dastardly work of Abraham 
Carlisle, of the suffering and death which 
had followed his efforts to thwart the plans 
of the colonists, and of the fate which in all 
probability awaited Caleb, whom he had 
left a prisoner in the house of this very man, 


his feeling of sympathy was modified by 
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his rejoicing over the end which had come 
to the dastardly deeds of the Quaker, and 
he rejoiced also in the success which had 
crowned his own dangerous efforts to se- 
cure the man. 

“Who is this man that lives on Vine 
Street in Philadelphia, and whose first 
name is Samuel ?”’ Noah asked the general 
when they were left to themselves in the 
hut. 

“There may be a good many men of 
that name. I know several myself,” said 
Anthony Wayne lightly. “‘ What of him P”’ 

Thus bidden, Noah related the story of 
this particular Samuel’s unexpected pre- 
sence in the Quaker’s house, and the part 
which he had taken in assisting the young 
soldier to escape with his prisoner. 

“Did yousee him ?”’ inquired the general. 

“Yes, sir. That is, I saw him when I 
first came into the house. It was too dark 
for me to see his face afterward —”’ 

“So you don’t know that it was the 
same man?” interrupted Wayne. 

“I am sure of it.” 

“You can’t be, when you didn’t see 
him. If I were in your place, Noah, I 
would n’t bother my head about him any 
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more. All you need to understand is that 
you got away and brought your prisoner 
and his horse back to Valley Forge with 
you. Seems to me that ought to be enough 
for any man.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Noah hesitatingly, “‘ but 
I can’t make this man out. Who lives with 
him? Why is he —” 

“Never mind all that. You’ve caught 
Abraham Carlisle, and that is more than 
enough to make up for what you don’t 
know about all the Samuels in the world. 
If I knew who this particular fellow was 
I’d tell you in a minute, but not knowing, I 
can’t say.” | 

“Yes, sir,’ Noah responded absently. 

“Go to your quarters now, sergeant, and 
sleep for twenty-four hours. You need it, 
and when you wake up come to me again. 
It may be that I shall be able to think of 
something more for you to do by that 
time.” | 

“Yes, sir,” Noah again responded, with- 
out being aware that there was any spe- 
cial meaning in his friend’s suggestion. 
He at once left the hut, and as he walked 
slowly toward his own quarters his thoughts 
were more of Ananias and Elias, whom he 
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had not seen since they, with others from 
the camp, had been sent on their mysterious 
errand. His cousin Caleb, too, was much 
in his mind, and Noah was becoming some- 
what despondent as he thought of the prob- 
able outcome of Caleb’s capture in Abra- 
ham Carlisle’s house. At all events, the 
Quaker now was where he would not be 
able to plot any more harm to the cause of 
the patriots, and though this fact might not 
afford any special relief to Caleb, yet it 
still brought a measure of comfort in the 
results which it promised. 

Noah had been walking slowly up the 
snow-clad hillside toward his quarters, so 
depressed by his thoughts and wearied by 
the long sleepless hours that had passed 
since his departure from Valley Forge that 
he was not aware of a man who, upon see- 
ing him, had at once turned back to follow 
the young soldier. 

“Sergeant!”’ called the man in a low 
voice as he came near. “‘You are Noah 
Dare,” he added, as Noah turned and faced 
him. 

“Yes, that is my name,” said Noah, 
“and you, I take it, vare Israel ma er oak 
whom [I last saw — 
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“Don’t speak it aloud,” broke in the 
man hastily in a loud whisper, at the same 
time glancing anxiously about him to 
make certain the words had not been 
heard. ‘‘’T is enough that you know me.” 

““Of course I know you.” 

“‘T have something for you.” 

“For me?’’ inquired Noah in surprise. 
What is it?” 

Israel Peckham drew a letter from the 
pocket of his ragged shirt, and as he held 
out his hand Noah noticed that it was 
bandaged and apparently some of the 
fingers were missing. 

**What’s the trouble ?”’ he said eu, 
““What’s wrong with your hand ?”’ 

“The cold.” 

**Freeze it ?”’ 

“Yes; I’ve lost two fingers, and they 
have cut off two toes from my left foot, 
too.” | 

“You don’t. mean it!’ exclaimed Noah 
in deep sympathy. “‘ How did it happen ?”’ 

“It did n’t happen at all,” said Israel 
Peckham solemnly. “‘It’s all due to the 
Congress not taking care of us. I’m not the 
only one that has been so frostbitten, work- 
ing on the river. I know of a score or more 
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who are in a worse plight than I, and Henry 
Lane will lose his leg, I fear. *T is all 
black with mortification now.” 

“You ought not to be here. You ought 
to be at home.” 

“Home!” Israel retorted. “Pray tell me 
where I could have a home, as you call it. 
I thought I had one in Philadelphia, but it 
seems I was mistaken,” he added bitterly. 
“T was there night before last, though,” 
he added in a whisper, again glancing 
fearfully about him as he spoke. 

“You were? How did you dare?” 

“Dare! When a man’s wife and babies 
are starving he'll dare anything. My wife 
had no money, and not a rascally store- 
keeper would let her have a mouthful un- 
less she gave him gold. I am not blaming 
the redcoats. Indeed, for my part, I believe 
_ the officers really want to be kind and make 

friends with everybody. It’s the little tup- 
penny man who prays ‘good Lord and 
good devil’ I despise.” 

7 trust you did not find trouble in your 
home this time,” Noah ventured to suggest. 

“TI found nothing else.” 

“Worse than when I saw your wife?”’ 

“Yes, worse. I shall never be able to 
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repay you, young man, for what you did 
for her that night.” 

“There isn’t anything to repay,” said 
Noah quickly. °*‘ By the way, did you ever 
hear what became of that guard I threw 
into the bushes ?”’ 

“Not a word.” 

**He may be there still,” laughed Noah. 

“TI think not,” replied Israel solemnly. 
His rugged face Noah had never seen 
lighted by a smile, but as the young soldier 
recalled what the man had been through, 
and what he was now enduring, he realized 
how out of place a laugh would be. “I 
should not regret it if he had been left 
there,’ resumed Israel, ‘“‘ but no doubt he 
was rescued all right. They do not suffer. 
It is only the patriots who do that, but they 
cannot stop us!”’ he added, with a sudden 
fire. “They may cut off my toes, they may 
amputate my hands, they may work at my 
feet and hands together, but just as long 
as there is a piece of my body left it will 
keep on trying to do its best for the liberty 
of the Colonies.” 

‘I wish there were more like you.” 

‘There are — many more, and they are 
much stronger than I. I am told the suf- 


— 
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ferings of our men were never so great as 
they are now. Some of us have not had a 
coat on our backs for weeks, and as for 
shirts or shoes, they would seem so strange 
if we should have any given us now, we’d 
hardly know what was the proper thing to 
do with them. As I told you, I have seen 
some of our poor fellows with feet and legs 
so black that you might think they were 
negroes, only when a man is black from 
freezing it’s worse than being black just 
from the color of your skin. We have over 
four thousand men who are so nearly 
naked they can’t leave their huts. I don’t 
believe there are more than five thousand 
effective men in the whole camp here in 
Valley Forge. ‘The horses are as badly off 
as the men, —poor beasts, —and I pity 
them more than I do the men, for the poor 
creatures don’t know what it is all about, 
while every man understands just what he 
is doing.” 

“Let us hope so.” 

“It is so. As long as a man has a finger 
left to pull a trigger he won’t give up. — 
Did you know that General Washington 
had given orders against the Quakers?” 


demanded Israel Peckham abruptly. 
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“Yes. No. What do you mean?” 

“IT fear it 1s a mistake,— his order, I 
mean, — for many of the Friends are our 
good friends, as I have cause to know. 
But probably General Washington knows 
best.” 

“What is this order? I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“It is commonly reported that General 
Washington has ordered General Lacey to 
have his men fall in with the Quakers, who 
are holding one of their general meetings, 
because it is thought a part of them may 
try to get into Philadelphia and make more 
trouble for us. It may be a few of the 
Friends are not well disposed toward us, 
but I know that is not true of most of them. 
I shall never forget how Isaac Walker and 
some of his Quaker friends hauled all the 
army stores from Whitemarsh when we 
moved the camp here to Valley Forge, and 
not one penny of pay would they take. 
Every man of us knows how good the 
Friends all around us here have been, and 
if it had not been for their help we would 
have been much worse off than we are, and 
that is bad enough. They have been kind 
to the soldiers, as you know.” 


te ee eee 
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*“Yes, some of them, but not all.”’ 

*“’Then, if they were not, it was not be- 
cause they were Quakers, but because they 
were Toriés.”’ 

“That may be so,”’ acknowledged Noah, 
thinking of Abraham Carlisle, whom he 
had recently seen led away in charge of a 
guard, “but that does n’t alter the order 
General Washington gave.” 

*“No, and to me ’t is a pity,”’ said Israel 
solemnly. | 

“Who is the man that lives near you on 
Vine Street, whose first name is Samuel ?”’ 
inquired Noah abruptly. 

“1 don’t know any such man,’ 
Israel, shaking his head. 

“Oh, but you must. He lives only a few 
doors from you.” 

“I don’t know him,” repeated Israel. 
*““T must leave you now.” 

The solemn-visaged soldier was gone be- 
fore Noah could protest, and then the letter, 
which was still in his hand, recalled to him 
the fact that he had not as yet read it. 
Hastily opening the missive, he glanced 
quickly at the signature. It was only the 
letter “R,” but that fact of itself was sug- 
gestive, and Noah at once read the brief 


> 


replied 


4 
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epistle through. Puzzled no longer, he 
turned back toward General Wayne’s 
quarters, and ran as swiftly as if two sleep- 
less nights had not been in his thoughts. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


A PUZZLING RECEPTION 


WHEN the excited young soldier arrived 
at the house in which he had left General 
Wayne, it was only to discover that the 
leader had gone, and as he was not accus- 
tomed to explain his plans, Noah could not 
learn where the energetic and restless man 
was. His own eagerness, however, was so 
keen that he at once began a search in the 
camp for the man he sought, and he re- 
joiced when shortly after he found Gen- 
eral Wayne in conference with the rugged 
old drill-master, Baron Steuben, whose 
arrival at Valley Forge and whose tireless 
energy in striving to bring order into the 
disorderly mass were sources of new life 
for the dispirited troops. Noah was already 
aware of the reputation which the baron 
had gained in the camp. It was currently 
reported that the “soldier of fortune,’’ as 
some termed him, and the “‘lover of lib- 
erty,” as others declared him to be, was 
in the habit of rising at three o’clock in the 
morning to begin the labors of the day, 
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and certainly his energy never flagged as 
long as there was sufficient light to enable 
him to drill the men. 

Noah did not deem it wise to break in 
upon the interview, and accordingly, striv- 
ing to possess his soul in patience, he 
waited until the time should come when it 
would be safe as well as proper for him to 
speak to General Wayne. The gruff tones 
of the German baron and his broken and 
guttural English were in marked contrast 
with the nervous, quickly spoken words of 
Wayne; but the latter’s interest was appar- 
ent, and Noah feared that the interview 
was likely to be prolonged. 

In a few minutes, however, Anthony 
Wayne turned and left the baron, and then 
Noah instantly darted forward to address 
him. 

““General Wayne,” he said eagerly, as 
he saluted the officer, ““I have just had a 
word from Philadelphia.” 

“What word ?”’ 

“That my cousin, — Caleb Davis, — 
has been brought there and thrown into 
jail.” 

“Who sent you the word ?” 

“The letter is n’t signed — that is, it’s 
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not signed in full,” explained Noah in 
some confusion. 

*“Do you know who sent it ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; I think I do.”’ 

“Who brought it ?”’ 

*““Tsrael Peckham.”’ 

“Humph! He’s true even if he does look 
as if he had a pain every time he tried to 
smile.” 

**He has a good right to be serious,”’ said 
Noah quickly. “He has lost some of his 
fingers and toes.” 

“Lost them! Weren’t they fast to 
him ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; they were, but they are n’t 
now. ‘They were frozen, and the surgeon 
cut them off.” 

*What’s that got to do with your cousin 


Caleb ?”’ 


“Nothing, except that you asked me 
how I got word that Cale was in jail, and 
I told you that Israel Peckham brought it.” 

“He'll lose more than his toes if he keeps 
on going into the city. He is possessed to 
go there every few days.” 

**He has a wife and children there, and 
most of the time they have n’t anything to 
eat.” 
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‘They ought to do what General Wash- 
ington’s wife, and Mrs. Greene, and Mrs. 
Knox are doing here in camp. ‘They’re the 
women for you! ‘They put heart into the 
men, let me tell you! They don’t pull it 
out.” 

Noah felt indignant that any seeming 
slight should be put upon the heroic wife 
of Israel Peckham. He was positive that 
no more determined woman could be found 
in the region. He himself knew something 
of her courage, for had he not been with 
her a part of the way when she had made ~ 
her wearisome journey of twenty miles to 
secure a few pounds of meal for her hungry 
children? Noah was so familiar with the 
hasty judgments and the keen tongue of — 
the man before him that he did not even 
refer to these facts. 

‘**Tt’s too bad about Cale,” continued the 
general; ““but he won’t have to lose his 
fingers or toes where he is, that’s one com- 
fort for you. He’ll be warm, anyway.” 

‘““He may lose his life, though,” sug- 
gested Noah. “‘I hear a good many of our 
men who have been shut up there have 
died of the fever.” 

‘What do you propose to do about it ?”’ 
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“Why can’t he be exchanged?” de- 
manded Noah eagerly. 

“Simply because we have n’t enough 
prisoners to count. We might get his fingers 
and toes out for him, but they would n’t 
be of much use without some of the rest of 
him.” 

General Wayne’s apparently flippant 
manner was extremely irritating, and Noah 
said warmly, ‘‘ But, general, I hear there is 
a party to go with a flag to-morrow and 
make an exchange for a few of our fel- 
lows ? Why can’t Cale be one of those to 
be exchanged ?”’ 

‘Because he can’t. ‘There are other and 
better men before him, and they have been 
longer, too, in that old jail, which is worse 
than a pesthouse.”’ 

Anthony Wayne spoke sharply, and then, 
perhaps aware of the young soldier’s dis- 
appointment, he said more kindly, “‘ Noah, 
I beg your pardon, — I mean, sergeant, — 
have you that permit which Abraham Car- 
lisle made out for you?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Perhaps you’d like to use that yourself 
to-morrow.” 


“And go into Philadelphia ?”’ 
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That's \thon 

“Dress up.as a country bumpkin again ?”’ 

‘The very thing,” laughed the general. 

“Yes, sir; I’ll go. Is there something 
special you want me to do?’’ Noah added 
in a lower tone. 

“There may be. There may be. Come 
to me in the morning and I'll tell you.” 

General Wayne glanced cautiously about 
him to make sure that no one was near as 
he spoke, and then, without even bidding 
Noah good-night, he turned away abruptly, 
and Noah was aware that the brief inter- 
view was ended. As he, too, sought his own 
quarters, two thoughts were uppermost in 
his mind. First, there was the letter signed 
with the initial “‘R.”? Rachel certainly be- 
gan with R, and the contents of the brief 
note itself confirmed Noah in his belief. 


I heer yur cousin Caleb is in jale here. It 
is a Shame, but I thought I would send you 
the word. I here you are a brave soldier 
and thereat I rejoice greatly. It has been 
a long time since I have seen you, and prob- 
ably you have forgotten me. I sh’d like to 
see you, but you must not come to Vine 
Street. No, not on no account. You too 
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would be cast into the jale where so many 
of our brave fellows are. 

If you don’t receive this letter please let 
me know. 


There was no question in Noah’s mind 
as to the writer of the note. What he could 
not understand was why Rachel had 
treated him as if she had not known him 


when he had been in the house on Vine 


Street a brief time before. Then she had 
acted as if he had been a stranger. How- 
ever, the letter itself was an evidence that 


now, at all events, she knew who he was 


and where, and her interest was certainly 
pleasing to the young soldier. 

The evident desire of General Wayne 
that he should strive to go into the city on 
the morrow was the other perplexing prob- 


lem in Noah’s mind, and eager as he was 


>. 


—— 


to find out more concerning the fate of 
Caleb, as well as to see the writer of the 
letter, Noah was nevertheless too wearied 
to think long upon either matter, and in a 
brief time he was asleep in his bunk in the 
hut. 

Early on the following morning Noah 
was surprised by the coming of an orderly 
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with the word that General Anthony 
Wayne desired to see him at once. With- 
out delaying to eat his scanty breakfast the 
young soldier at once hastened to the lead- 
er’s quarters, where he found the general 
impatiently awaiting his coming. 

“Late! You’re late!’? exclaimed An- 
thony Wayne, as Noah entered the room. 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Youll have a busy day. You are to say 
to the man on Vine Street —”’ 

‘What is his name, General Wayne ?”’ 
interrupted Noah. 

‘““You are to say to him,” resumed the 
general, his eyes flashing in a manner 
which puzzled his young hearer, “‘that the 
lieutenant will be ready day after to-mor- 
row, and will meet him at the place agreed 
upon.” 

‘*Yes, sir,” said Noah, still unable to 
conceal his perplexity. 

“You understand? You must be back 
here by to-morrow night.” 

‘““Am I to have a horse ?”’ 

“Certainly not ; unless you can bring one 
back with you.” 

It was in Noah’s mind to suggest that it 
would be well-nigh impossible to complete 
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the journey on foot within the limit of time 
required, but as he was aware that An- 
thony Wayne’s anger would be most easily 
aroused by such a suggestion he remained 
silent. 

“Why don’t you start ?’’ demanded the 
general sharply. 

Noah saluted, turned abruptly on his 
heel, and departed from the place. He 
would have been angry had he not by this 
time come to understand the man more 
fully. In reality, he knew that his appar- 
ently sharp manner was a compliment, 
—that he had merely explained what he 
wanted done, and left all other matters to 
the judgment of the young soldier. Had 
he felt less confidence he would have en- 
tered more into details, and Noah smiled 
as the thought occurred to him. He had 
been eager to inquire concerning the fate 
of Abraham Carlisle, but no opportunity 
to question was granted, and even if it had 
been Noah was not at all confident that he 
would have been answered. 

Returning to his own quarters he ate his 
breakfast hastily, and then, donning the 
garb of a young farmer, which on former 
occasions had done him good service, he 
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took the permit which Samuel had pro- 
cured before from Abraham Carlisle, and 
at once set out on his perilous journey to 
the city. The wind was high and the air 
bitingly cold, but, thoroughly rested by 
his long sleep, Noah gave slight heed to 
either; and chancing twice to overtake men 
driving, he obtained a ride part of the way. 
Indeed, before he reached the place where 
the outposts were to be met, he obtained 
another ride with a man who was bring- 
ing a wagon-load of supplies into Philadel- 
phia, and as the driver did not offer any 
objections, Noah continued with him as 
the guards were passed, only once being 
compelled to display his own permit, so 
careless and so confident had the redcoats 
- become in their task of holding the city 
against the almost demoralized little pa- 
triot army. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening 
when Noah, elated by the ease with which 
he had entered the city, turned into Vine 
Street. He was tempted to stop at Israel 
Peckham’s house, but recalling the urgency 
of his message, he kept on until he arrived 
at the place he was seeking; and then, first 
satisfying himself that his actions were not 
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watched, he announced his presence by 
the heavy knocker on the door. He was 
somewhat excited by the prospect of seeing 
the writer of the note which he had received 
on the preceding day. His excitement was 
increased when the door was partly opened 
and he saw the girl before him. 

*“I came, Rachel,” he said, with a low 
laugh, “‘just as you told me not to.” 

“Sir!” rejoined the girl sharply, ““who 
are you?” 

“You'll know me well enough, Rachel, 
when you see me better,” and Noah 
stepped forward to enter the house. 

““Not so fast!’ said Rachel quickly, as 
she swung the door partly to, though she 
stood, apparently without fear, in the open- 
ing. ““You do not enter the peaceable 
homes of people here at such an hour as 
this without declaring who you are, from 
where you come, and what your errand is.” 

For a moment Noah stared at the girl, 
whose face he could see indistinctly, as 
she stood before him to bar his entrance. 
He was angry at the rebuff, and a sharp 
retort rose to his lips. But he checked it. 

“Very well, Rachel; if you choose, you 
may say you don’t know who I am. But 
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you do know, and, what’s more, you know 
that I know you know who I am, too. I 
want to see the man of the house,”’ he added 
curtly. 

‘Tell me who it is you want to see,” de- 
manded the girl. 

**T have told you.” 

‘““No you have n't.” 

‘*'Tell him I want to see him,” said Noah 
angrily. 

“Tell him who wants to see him?” 

“You know who that is already.” 

“T don’t know you. Your name might be 
Adam for all of me.’ 

“Tell him I must see him. I have mat- 
ters of the greatest importance — 

‘Before I let you in you must tell me 
whom you want to see and who you are. 
We don’t let every straggler into our house 
that wants to come.” 

Angry, as well as puzzled, by the girl’s 
strange manner, Noah hesitated an instant, 
and then, startled by the sound of foot- 
steps below him, turned sharply about to 
find himself almost face to face with the 
young officer whom he had last seen when 
he and Caleb were lured into Abraham 


Carlisle’s house by the Quaker himself. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE DELIVERY OF THE MESSAGE 


THE unwelcome sight of the man was sufh- 
cient of itself to cool Noah Dare’s anger, 
and he was also alarmed now, for if he, 
too, was recognized by the unexpected 
visitor, his plight would be one from which 
it would be extremely difficult to free him- 
self. Without glancing at the girl in the 
doorway, he stepped aside, and, averting 
his face, began to walk slowly down the 
steps. 

His fear was in a measure relieved when 
he saw that the young officer was so eager 
to speak to the girl that he gave only slight 
heed to the departing man, and it was man- 
ifest that in the dim light he had failed to 
recognize Noah. The latter, relieved as he 
was when he had gained the street, was not 
soothed by the conversation at the door, a 
part of which he could hear as he turned 
away from the house. 

“TI am delighted to see you, Lieuten- 
ant Collins,” the girl was saying; and as 
Noah glanced at them for a moment he 
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saw that she extended her hand with an 
eagerness that she was at no pains to con- 
ceal. 

‘That pleasure I thought was to be all 
mine,’ replied the scarlet-clad officer some- 
what pompously, “‘but to find it shared by 
you, Mistress Rachel, is to double it. Did 
you ever hear before that anything could 
be multiplied by dividing it P”’ 

The girl laughed merrily, the officer 
stepped into the house, and the door was 
closed; and yet, as Noah Dare walked 
slowly along the street, somehow his feeling 
of elation over the failure to recognize him 
had given place to another feeling, of cha- 
erin or anger, which it was difficult for him 
to explain, even to himself. The letter he 
had received he was convinced had come 
from Rachel, and if that was true what 
could be the meaning of the strange rebuff 
she had given him? And the young British 
officer — it was plain that he at least was | 
welcomed by her; and as Noah recalled 
the welcome she had extended to this 
enemy, as he angrily termed the man in 
his thoughts, he was mortified as well as 
puzzled. Certainly it had been markedly 
different, to state the case mildly, from his 
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own. Miserable, weary, angry, Noah was 
in a state of mind that promised little good 
for the success of the project for which he 
had come, and it was only when the young 
soldier compelled himself to look at his 
position frankly that he found any relief. 
Here he was in the city held by his enemies, 
disguised; and thus far his attempts to 
deliver the message that Anthony Wayne 
had given him had signally failed. What 
was he to do? Where was he to go? The 
questions were puzzling, but not nearly 
so mortifying as the recollection of the re- 
buff from Rachel and his failure to be 
admitted into the house. And yet he must 
see this man Samuel, and his message 
must be given. But how to accomplish 
such a result was not in the least plain to 
the troubled young soldier. 

Suddenly, as he looked up, he became 
aware that he was again in front of Israel 
Peckham’s house. A faint light was to be 
seen in the window of a room on the first 
floor in the rear, and Noah instantly de- 
cided to seek an entrance there. He crossed 
the street, followed the path that led to the 
rear of the house, and then knocked at 
the kitchen door. He could hear subdued 
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sounds in the room, and there was a pro- 
longed delay before his summons was an- 
swered, and then the door was partly 
opened, and Noah saw the wife of Israel 
Peckham before him. He was standing in 
the dark, and so could only be indistinctly 
seen himself, but he saw the woman plainly 
and at once recognized her. 

“IT would speak to you,” he said in a 
low voice. 

‘Who are you?” inquired the woman 
timidly. 

‘‘A good friend, and one you will recall 
as soon as you let me in.” As the woman 
hesitated, Noah added hastily in a still 
lower voice, “‘I saw your husband last 
night. I am the man who helped you with 
your meal.” 

““Come in!”’ exclaimed the woman ea- 
gerly; and Noah at once entered the room, 
whereupon the door was closed and barred 
behind him. As he looked about he could 
see that there was evidently no other person 
present, and in the relief at being for the 
moment in a place where his every action 
was not watched, Noah felt almost like 
laughing aloud. 

“Tell me,” asked the woman anxiously, 
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as she stepped in front of Noah, “‘is Israel 
well ?”’ 

““He seemed to be about as usual last 
night.” 

‘Has he given up his purpose of com- 
ing here to —”’ The woman halted, as if 
even to one who had proved himself a 
true friend the affairs of the day were not 
to be mentioned. 

“That I cannot say.” 

*“*Did he send you here?” 

**No, ma’am.” 

“Why have you come, then?” 

Noah hesitated a moment; then, acting 
upon a thought which had at that moment 
occurred to him, he said, ‘““Do you know 
the man here on Vine Street, whose name 
is Samuel —”’ 

“Hush! Don’t speak any man’s name! 
The very walls have ears!”’ interrupted the 
woman so hastily that Noah was startled 
by her low, intense whisper, as well as by 
her agitation. 

“Do you know him?” he asked again. 

“Yes, yes; I think I know the man you 
mean. Tell me of Israel, my husband. Is 
he suffering in his hands and feet as he 


did ?”’ 
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‘*He had some trouble, I understood him 
to say,” said Noah lamely. 

“Did he—did they — Oh, tell me 
what you mean!” broke in the woman. 
She was quiet, but the expression in her 
eyes made Noah think of some hunted 
animal. 

‘“‘He is not the only one who has suf- 
fered,” said the young soldier kindly. 

“Yes, yes; I know. I don’t see how they 
bear it! I don’t see how they bear it!” 

‘**Do you want them — want your hus- 
band to give up now?” 

**Never!”’ ‘The woman’s eyes flashed. 

Noah decided to say no more concerning 
Israel Peckham than truth compelled him 
to, and that he would proceed with the sug- 
gestion which had been interrupted by the 
woman herself. °° Listen,’”’ he said quickly, 
“it is of the greatest importance that I 
should see this man Sam —”’ 

The woman’s instant alarm prevented 
him from going on, but after a brief silence 
he said, ‘‘I must see him, and at once.”’ 

‘Have you been there — to his house ?” 
whispered Mrs. Peckham. 

“Yes. There is a redcoat there, — an 
officer. Of course I could n’t get in.” 
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“How long ago ?”’ 

‘Just a few minutes.”’ 

**Is the red— Is the man still there ?”’ 

Yes, I think so,”’ said Noah somewhat 
bitterly. “Do you think you could get the 
man to come here, or to meet me some- 
where soon? You must know him, and 
you ought to know how to get into the 
house, too. Can’t you fix this somehow? 
It will be as great a help to me as I was to 
you when you were coming back from the 
mills.” 

The woman raised her hand, indicating 
her desire for silence, and for a moment 
thoughtfully gazed at the floor. ‘Is it very 
important ?’’ she whispered at last. 

AiXeS."? , 

*“Wait here and I’ll do what I can,” 
she said, after another interval of silence. 
“Don't leave the room; just wait.”” Throw- 
ing a small shawl over her head and shoul- 
ders, Mrs. Peckham left the room, and to 
Noah it seemed as if she went to the rear 
of the house and did not go out on the 
street at all. However, he was content to 
wait, and was not without hope that some- 
thing would be accomplished by this reso- 
lute wife of the suffering Continental. 
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He was seated in a low chair before the 
remains of the fire, over which evidently 
the scanty supper had been prepared. He 
was hungry himself, but as he recalled the 
plight of this family when he was last in the 
house, he grimly decided that matters like 
eating might for the present be compelled 
to wait for other duties. A tall old clock 
in the corner loudly ticked off the passing 
moments. A cat asleep on the hearth arose, 
yawned, and then, as if its welcome was 
unquestioned, sprang into Noah’s lap, 
where it curled up and prepared to resume 
its nap. 

At that moment the door was opened 
quietly, and expecting to see Mrs. Peck- 
ham, Noah glanced quickly at the woman 
who entered. His amazement was great 
when he beheld Rachel Wheeler. 

“Don’t get up or put down the cat,”’ she 
said, with a low laugh; “‘comfort is too 
rare to deprive even Anthony of it.” 

*‘ Anthony ?”’ inquired Noah, puzzled by 
the name. 

“Yes, sir. That is a great cat. His name 
is Anthony. We call him that because he 
gets mad so easily.” 

“Does he get right over it ?”’ 
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“Yes, sir; he does. That is the kind of 
person who always makes friends. It is 
so with your General Anthony, is n’t it? 
If I recall aright I have heard you refer 
to him occasionally as if you really liked 
him.” 

* Like him! Why, he’s the greatest man 
in the whole Continental Line! He’s —”’ 

That will do,” said Rachel laughingly. 
“Did you get my letter ?’’? she demanded 
abruptly. 

“Yes; and I was glad to get it, too.” 

“You must have thought me bold.” 

“I did n’t think so at all. It was a help 
to me —until J saw you a little while ago, 
when you said you did n’t know even who 
I was.” 

***Saw you a little while ago’! I have n’t 
seen you since you were at my father’s 
house on Staten Island, and that is six 
months ago. I’m sure it was n’t my fault 
if I did n’t see you after that.” 

“But you did see me a half-hour ago.”’ 

“TI have n’t seen you for six months.” 

_ “You saw that young British officer, any- 
way, said Noah a little bitterly. 

“Did you see him? How did you 
know ?”’ The girl was staring at Noah, and 
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his anger was not relieved by her admission 
that he had spoken truly. She had certainly 
seen him on the occasion of his former visit 
in Philadelphia also, and her present de- 
claration that she had not seen him for six 
months or more was, to say the least, some- 
what startling. 

“Tell me, Rachel,” he said, “‘how you 
happen to be in this town. It is n’t any 
place for you at such a time as this.” 

“We are perfectly safe, sir. The red- 
coats look out for us.” 

“So I see. At least one does, to ‘my cer- 
tain knowledge.” 

“You are neither very kind nor very 
observing. But enough of this. I am to be 
back at my — I was to be back in ten min- 
utes, and more than that has gone now 
since I came. I am here to receive your 
message.” | 

“My eakancies I have no message for 
you.’ 

**For the man on Vine Street, then,” she 
said in a low voice. 

“What is his name P”’ 

‘Give me the message.” 

“It is for him. I can’t give it to you.” 

“Not if he sent me for good and suffi- 
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cient reasons of his own to receive it for 
him ?”’ 

“Did he do that ?”’ 

“He did.” 

Noah hesitated, and then said, “‘I ought 
to see him myself.” 

“That you cannot to-night, but he will 
get your message from me.”’ 

“Tell him, then, that the lieutenant will 
be ready day after to-morrow, and will 
meet him at the place agreed upon.”” Noah 
had stepped close to the girl’s side and had 
whispered the words in her ear. 

“Ts that all?”’ she inquired. 

“Yes. How shall I know he has re- 
ceived it, and what he will do?’’ 

“TI don’t think you'll need any answer, 
but if you do — why, wait here till — till 
you get it.” 

‘How long ?”’ 

**An hour.”’ 

*““T must know.” 

“You will. If you don’t hear anything 
within an hour you’ll know the word has 
been given and will be acted upon pro- 
perly.” 

“T must know. You must come back to 
tell me.”’ 
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Rachel smiled, and then said, ‘“‘ Have 
you forgotten your cousin Caleb and his 
troubles ?”’ 

““No, no. Where is he? What do you 
know ?”’ 

‘He is in jail here. He is well — at least 
as well as you could expect. He'll stay 
there till he is exchanged — or escapes,” 
she whispered, as she glanced cautiously 
about her. ‘‘There is n’t much chance of 
that, though.” 

“Can I send him any word P” 

**T fear not,’’ Rachel replied, shaking her 
head. ‘‘ And now, Noah Dare,” she added, 
as she held out her hand, “I must say 
good-by to you.” 

*“You’re coming back P”’ 

“If I don’t come back, then,” she said, 
with a smile, “I want you to know that 
your friends have not forgotten you, and 
are interested in all you are doing. Good- 
by.” And before Noah could speak, she 
was gone. 

Left to himself, Noah was more puzzled 
than he ever had been. What did Rachel 
mean? Which was the true Rachel —the 
one who declared she did not know him, or 


the one who plainly did? Why did she act 
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so? What was the mystery in Samuel’s 
name? Why must it not even be men- 
tioned ? 

The young soldier’s meditations were in- 
terrupted by the opening of the kitchen 
door, and he instantly arose to face the 
newcomer. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
_ THE RETURN 


Ir was Mistress Peckham who had re- 
turned, and as soon as Noah saw her face 
he was aware that she had something of 
importance to say to him. 

‘““Is she coming back ?”’ he inquired ea- 
gerly. 

““She! Who is she?” | 

*“Why, Rachel — Rachel Wheeler,” said 
Noah in some confusion. 

“No, she will not come. Why should 
she ?”’ 

**T did not know,” stammered Noah. 
“Is the man coming ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘*Where, then, am I to see him P”’ 

**You are not to see him. I saw him, and 
gave him your message. He bids me tell 
you that he will not fail. You are to tell 
your friend that.” 

“But I cannot go back without seeing 
this man,” protested Noah. 

“You must.” 
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**When am I to go?”’ 

“Now. To-night.”’ 

There were reasons to which he did not 
refer that made the young soldier eager to 
remain longer; but as he remembered the 
importance of the word he had received, 
although he only partly understood what 
the purpose of it all was, he knew that the 
woman had spoken wisely. Besides, he was 
convinced of the faithfulness of Israel Peck- 
ham and his wife, and doubtless she had 
done all that could be done in the delivery 
of the message from General Wayne. Still 
he hesitated because he had not even seen 
the man to whom he had been sent with a 
word that might mean much to the patriot 
cause. At least Anthony Wayne’s manner 
when he had dismissed him had convinced 
Noah that the somewhat mysterious mes- 
sage was deemed important by the ener- 
getic leader. 

“Did you have any other directions 
given you?”’ Noah inquired. 

NOX’ 

“Then I may as well go now.”’ 

A Tess: 

“Tell Rachel why I am not here if she 
comes back.” 
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““She won’t come. Don’t forget to tell 
Israel we are all right.” 

‘Did — this man say ea hiss about a 
horse ?”’ 

““No. Why should he ?”’ 

“‘Good-by,” said Noah abruptly, as he 
started toward the door. 

““Good-by. You must be careful.” 

IT shall do my best.” 

When Noah stepped into the street he 
saw that snow was falling, and as he 
realized how tired he was from the effect 
of his labors of the day, he was tempted at 
first to return to the house and wait for the 
morning. But the relief which Mistress 
Peckham had shown when he left her house 
was still fresh in his mind, although at the 
time he had not blamed her, knowing as he 
did her anxiety for her children. 

Resolutely pushing forward on his way, 
he faced the storm, and it was not long be- 
fore he passed.the first of the guards. Only 
a hasty inspection of his permit was made, 
and it was plain that he was taken for what 
he had tried to appear, — a young farmer 
who had entered the town, as many of the 
people were permitted to do, to dispose of 
the produce of his farm. 
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He had a similar experience with the 
other guards, and. when at last Noah 
found himself safe beyond the outermost 
limits his relief at the ease with which he ~ 
had passed the lines was soon forgotten in 
the weariness which came upon him. Still 
he trudged forward, the storm driving into 
his face and rendering his progress more 
difficult with every moment. He was aware 
that he had not escaped all danger in safely 
passing the outposts of the redcoats, and 
he tried to be watchful; but the effort was 
great, and there were times when it seemed 
to the young soldier that to sleep for an 
hour would be a greater boon than to drive 
the British armies from the last of the 
Colonies. 

It was broad daylight when Noah en- 
tered the campat Valley Forge, cold, weary, 
and well-nigh exhausted. Inspite of hisown 
condition, however, he at once made his 
way to General Wayne’s quarters, and his 
disappointment was keen when he learned 
that the leader was not there. 

Seating himself in a chair before the fire 
of logs which was blazing on the fireplace, 
the young soldier instantly fell asleep. How 
long he had been sleeping he had no means 
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of knowing, but he was awakened by some 
one shaking him by the shoulder, and when 
he opened his eyes he was looking into the 
face of Anthony Wayne. 

“Ts this the way you deliver your mes- 
sages ?’’ demanded the general. 

Noah could see that the man was pleased 
in spite of his sharp question, and standing 
before him, he said foolishly, “I must have 
been asleep.” 

“Tf sight and sound are to be trusted, 
you were, Noah,” laughed General Wayne. 
‘““Now what word have you brought me ?”’ 

“The man will meet you at the place and 
time.” 

“Good! good! Did he seem to be 
willing ?”’ 

“T did not see him.” 

“‘What!’’ exclaimed Anthony Wayne. 

In some confusion Noah explained how 
the message had been given and its answer 
received, and his relief was great when the 
general said: “It is all right. If Israel 
Peckham’s wife said that, then I’d take her 
word as I would yours. We'll be ready to- 
morrow, sergeant.” 

* Yes, sir: 

“Your friends will go, too.” 


— ee 
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“Who?rP Elias and Ananias ?’’ 


“Yes, sir. I wish Caleb was here to go.’ 

“So do I. I had word of him when I 
was in Philadelphia.” 

“You did? What did you hear? How 
did you get it ?”’ 

“A girl told me he was in jail. Can’t 
something be done, or tried anyway, to get 
him out ?”’ 

“The only way is to drive away the 
redcoats. We have our own troubles here.”’ 

“Yes, sir, 1 know. But I thought we’d 
get more supplies now that arrangements 
have been made for the farmers to meet the 
quarter-masters regularly.’ 

“Only a drop in the bucket. But that 
was n't what I was talking about.” 

“When did Elias and Ananias get 
back ?”? inquired Noah, who plainly was 
more deeply interested in his friends than 
in what General Wayne might have to tell 
concerning the hardships of the camp life. 

That was a dreary, monotonous story, so 
old and so familiar now that even a fresh 
recital was of slight interest. 

“Last night, I think. Noah, have you 
heard of the new oath of allegiance ?”’ 

No, sir.” 


bd 
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“Have you heard what that Irish scul- 
lion, Conway, has been doing ?”’ 

“TI have heard something. There has 
been a report —”’ 

*“Noah, we’ve had a rare old time while 
you were gone,” broke in Anthony Wayne, 
with a loud laugh. “St. Patrick’s Day is 
coming on, you know, and the Dutchmen in 
the camp thought they’d get ahead of the 
Irishmen, so they got up a parade in honor 
of the Irishmen’s patron saint. Well, the 
Irish joined in just the moment they found 
out what was going on and they started a 
fight. There were stones, brickbats, fists, 
and bad language in Dutch and Izish flying 
around so thick that not even a snowflake 
could get in. We finally got matters quieted 
down, but for a while there was more ex- 
citement in camp than there was when we 
had the drawings for the lottery.1. But we 
have to do something to keep up the spirits 
of themen. Poor chaps! Some of them have 
given up the cause, and so many of them 
have given up the ghost that we hardly 
have the form of a funeral service any 


* 'The Pennsylvania Dutch soldiers set up a stuffed “ Paddy” 
on St. Patrick’s Day, whereupon the Irish and Dutch had a 
fight. This was quieted by Washington when he ordered a 
round of grog for the whole army. 
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more. If it had only been that Irishman, 
Conway, who had been set up for a mark, 
it would have been all right. Hear about 
him, Noah ?”’ 

Noah was too weary and hungry to feel 
much interest, but Anthony Wayne was in 
one of his moments of exhilaration, and 
the young soldier was aware that for many 
reasons it would not be prudent to leave at 
once. “ Yes, sir, I have heard of the trouble 
it’s reported he’s making.” 

“He’s at the end of his rope now. I don’t 
know why General Washington seems to 
take so to the foreign officers; but he cer- 
tainly does, and probably he has his rea- 
sons. But this Conway Cabal * is about 
done for now, I’d have you know, and I’m 
thinking that Sam Adams and Mifflin and 
Gates and Wilkinson and Lee and James 
Lovell, and all the rest of the crowd, will 
have a chance to think over their sins 
pretty soon.” 

“What has been done ?”’ inquired Noah, 
striving to be interested. 

“They have made us all subscribe to a 


1 Unknown to Washington for a time a conspiracy, after- 
ward known as the Conway Cabal, had been formed to place 
Gates in Washington’s place as commander. 


’ 
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new oath of allegiance,’ said General 
Wayne hotly, “and I have been the one to 
see that it was taken, too. It was better 
fun than seeing you throw Joe Latrobe, to 
have these men come up to me one by one 
and sign their names.” * 

‘Shall I have to subscribe to it, too ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Write your name there,’ 
said the general, placing a copy of the oath 
before Noah. “You’re a sergeant-major, 
and you must do as every other officer is 
doing.” | 

Noah at once took the goose-quill pen 
from the table and signed his name to the 
document. When this had been done he 
arose, hoping that now he would be able 
to start for his own quarters. 


“Your dress, sir,” laughed Anthony 


1 This “Valley Forge oath” was subscribed to by about 
eleven hundred officers, and was as follows: “I do acknowledge 
the United States of America to be free, independent, and 
sovereign states, and declare that the people thereof owe no 
allegiance or obedience to George III, King of Great Britain, 
and I renounce, refuse, and abjure any allegiance or obedience 
to him, and do swear, or affirm, that I will, to the utmost of 
my power, support, sustain, and defend the said United States 
against the said George III and his heirs and successors and 
other abettors, assistants, and adherents, and will serve the 
said United States in the office of which I now hold, 
with fidelity, according to the best of my ability and under- 
standing.” 
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Wayne, who appeared to be in no haste to 
have his visitor go, “is not exactly fitting for 
_ the presence of a brigadier-general. Yes, 
yes, I know,” he added, as Noah began to 
protest. “I understand — I understand, 
sir. But I would have you know that there 
is to be more care taken by our men.” 

“They have n’t much to be careful of,”’ 
said Noah. 

«All the more reason, then, for their 
being careful of what they do have. Here, 
let me read to you from my orderly book.” 
Turning to a recent entry General Wayne 
read aloud: “‘’The general, therefore, in the 
most pointed terms desires the officers to 
oblige their men to appear clean and de- 
cent at all times and upon all occasions, 
even punishing the soldier who appears 
dirty whether on duty or not. The officers 
will cause the men to wear their hats in one 
way in the most soldierly-like position and 
oblige them to mend their old clothes, so 
as to make the best appearance possible. 
The general expects a sufficiency of hats 
with some other clothing for the men every 
hour. He has also ordered Colonel Bayard 
to Lancaster to provide the officers with 
clothing and the drums and fifes belonging 
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to the division. Anthony Wayne, B.-G.’ 
What do you think of that, sergeant ?”’ 

“Tt would be all right — if the clothing 
was here.” 

“Tt will be! It’ll be here soon!” ex- 
claimed the general enthusiastically, turn- 
ing to Noah, with the rare smile which 
never failed to win and hold the friendship 
of his men. 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

“Just what I say. I forgot, though, that 
you have n’t been very much in camplately. 
Well, your friends will tell you of a part, 
and if you will come to me this afternoon, 
or see Lieutenant Wampole, that will do 
as well. Oh, yes, there’s one thing more, 
Noah. Baron Steuben does n’t exactly ap- 
prove of the powder-horn.”’ 

“What does he want ?”’ 

“Everything good, I suspect, but not the 
impossible,’ laughed the general. “Come 
to me this afternoon; I shall have the most 
stirring word for you that you have heard 
since you came to the camp.” 

Dismissed at last, Noah eagerly ran 
toward the hut where he was expecting to 
find his friends. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
AGAIN IN JERSEY 


‘THE meeting of the three friends, when 
Noah entered the hut and found Elias and 
Ananias there, was as noisy as it was warm ; 
but the noise was speedily subdued when 
Noah related what had befallen Caleb. 

“And it was that old traitor, Abraham 
Carlisle, that trapped him ?”’ asked Elias. 

“Yes, but the Quaker is here somewhere 
in the camp.”’ 

*What’s to be done with him ?” 

“TI have n’t heard a word.” 

“Don’t you know where he is ?”’ 

“TI have n’t any idea.” 

“Did n’t General Anthony tell you ?” 

“No, maybe he does n’t know yet.” 

“What do you think will be done with 
him? Will they shoot him, or hang him ?”’ 

“Hither is too good,” declared Ananias, 

“T don’t believe they'll do any such thing 
as that,”’ said Noah soberly. “They may 
shut him up, but I don’t think even General 
Anthony will want him shot.”’ 
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“You wait and see,” said Ananias, nod- 
ding his head. 

“What are all those powder-horns doing 
there ?’’ inquired Noah, pointing to a col- 
lection of horns in a corner of the room. 

“That, sir, is the property of Elias Ba- 
con,’ said Ananias. “It seems that Baron 
Steuben is not in favor of such traps.” 

“He wants pouches; General Wayne 
told me about it,’ said Noah. “I can’t see 
for my part what the objection to the horns 
is. A good many of the men are going to 
keep them, anyway. —Some of these are 
great, are n’t they ?’’ queried Noah, as he 
picked up several of the horns and exam- 
ined them. “’'They are all cut and carved 
beautifully. Some have initials cut in them, 
too. Yes, and there are mottoes, too. Lis- 
ten to this,’’ and Noah read aloud, ‘“‘*‘ Down 
with the tyrant king!’’’ which had been cut 
in staring letters upon the surface. “ Here’s 
another,’ he added : — 


“The redcoat who steals this Horn 
Will go to hel as shures he’s born. 


Then listen to this: — 


I, powder, with my brother ball 
Hero-like do conquer all.” 


ee 
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**’There’s one here that beats them all,”’ 
said Ananias, as after a brief search he 
found the horn he was seeking : — 

“Yankee doodle cum to Town, 
Wareing linen breeches; 


He made the redcoats leave the Sound, 
And filled up all his ditches.” 


“Pity to waste such poetry as well as the 
horns,” replied Noah. “Tell me what 
you were doing, boys, while you were 
gone.” 

“We went down near Wilmington,” an- 
swered Elias, “‘and did what we were sent 
to do, too.” 

“What was that ?”’ 

“We captured a schooner.” 

“What!” 

“Yes, sir; that’s what we went for, and 
that’s what we did. It seems that word 
had come that there was a schooner which 
had anchored away off by itself, and it was 
loaded with stuff from New York for the 
redcoats. Just why it hadn’t run into 
Philadelphia we don’t know, but anyway 
we got up a trick, and got most of the crew 
ashore one night by sending them an invita- 
tion to come to the tavern and have a good 
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dinner with some Tories. The men were n’t 
afraid of any trouble, for of course they 
had n’t any suspicion that we were there. 
Well, after they came ashore we put out 
there in yawls, and had our oars muffled, 
and we made ten trips before we had word 
that the crew was coming back.” 

“Did n’t they leave any guard on 
board ?”’ inquired Noah. 

“Not much of any. We shut them all in 
the captain’s cabin, and locked the door, and 
then and there we had them as safe as if 
they had been caught in a steel trap. We 
got a lot of the stuff ashore, but I don’t 
know that it will do us much good, for 
there is n’t any way of bringing it all here. 
We have n’t the horses, even if we could 
get around the redcoats.” 

“We got it away from the redcoats, any- 
way!’’ exclaimed Ananias, “and that’s 
worth something. Then, besides, we set 
fire to the old tub, and that makes one less 
boat to bring cargoes from New York.” 

“'That’s all right,’’ assented Noah, “but 
it’s a pity there isn’t a part of the stuff 
here. The men all certainly need it.” 

“No doubt about that,” said Elias. 
“We did bring some of the blankets and 
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part of the stuff to eat, too, but it was n’t a 
great deal.” 

“That makes me think of eating,” said 
Noah. “I must have my breakfast, and ~ 
then get a little sleep. General Wayne 
wants me this afternoon.” 

“He wants all three of us,” said Elias. 
““We’ve had word, too, to meet him.” 

“Good. It’s better than working on the 
trenches, anyway,” declared Ananias. 

It was a scanty breakfast which Noah 
prepared, but he soon ate it, and then 
sought his bunk. It was late in the after- 
noon when the young soldier was awakened 
by his comrades, and he at once joined 
them in preparing the dinner. 

When they had finished eating, the boys 
were still hungry, but as the hour had ar- 
rived when they were to report to General 
Wayne, they at once sought his quarters, 
where they found a score of men already 
assembled, among them Lieutenant Wam- 
pole, whom they had not seen for a long 
time. 

When General Wayne was satisfied that 
all the men whom he had selected were 
present, he told the purpose for which he 
had summoned them. He spoke frankly, 
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but not as if he were in any wise disheart- 
ened by the prevailing want of provisions 
in Valley Forge, saying that after consulta- 
tion with General Washington it had been 
agreed that he (Wayne) should personally 
take a small body of men over into New 
Jersey, and there dividing his band into 
small parties should forage for supplies 
and provisions. General Washington had 
insisted that scrip — promises of the Con- 
gress to pay for everything taken — should 
be given in exchange for the supplies se- 
cured, but General Wayne’s eyes twinkled 
as he said: “ We simply must get the stuff. 
If the people that have it now are willing 
to take the scrip for it, then we'll give them 
all they want. I hope we shall find them 
patriotic and willing to share with the poor 
fellows who have managed to live here 
through this awful winter, but the forage is 
the first thing, and that we must have. And 
we'll get it, too. Now I have picked my 
men. I have a rifle for every one, and ball 
and powder enough, but if there is one of 
you who thinks he’d rather stay here and 
work on the defenses than go with me over 
into Jersey, where there are redcoats, as 
well as something to eat, let him say so.” 
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The young general waited for a response, 
but he laughed when he saw that appar- 
ently every man was eager to go with him, 
and said: “You won’t be sorry for this, 
not one of you. Pick out your guns, fill up 
with the powder and balls, and we’ll start 
just as soon as you are ready.” 

It was not long before the little band 
announced its readiness to start, and the 
word was given. At dusk they reached 
the bank of the Delaware, where, to the 
surprise of all, boats were awaiting them, 
in which the men were all ferried across to 
the Jersey shore. 

When the party landed, the leader as- 
sembled the men and said to them: “I 
picked every one of you for two reasons, — 
one was because you knew this part of the 
country, and the other was that I could de- 
pend upon you. It’s going to be almost 
every man for himself, for first of all I’m 
going to divide you up into four parties. I 
have talked it over with every leader, and 
each one knows just what he has to do, and 
where he is to take his men, and where 
we're all to meet. Now, then, if every 
leader will take his own men we'll begin 
operations, for it will be daylight soon, 
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and that’s the time for us. I want every 
one of you to do his best, and not to for- 
get that the grain, the cattle, the horses, 
or whatever he can buy with his scrip, is 
needed now as it never was before. We 
must get supplies. I'll say no more.” 

In a short time the four leaders had se- 
lected their men, and Noah’s joy was great 
when he found that Elias, Ananias, and 
Joe Latrobe were to be with him, and that 
their leader was Lieutenant Wampole. It 
was a region with which the young soldiers 
were somewhat familiar, as they found 
when they set out along the country road. 
At the word of the heutenant they marched 
rapidly, and when the sun at last appeared 
they were several miles distant from the 
Delaware. Before them they could see a 
low farmhouse, from the chimney of which 
smoke was rising, an indication that the 
family was already astir. 

“This is our first halting-place,” said 
Lieutenant Wampole, as they entered the 
lane which extended from the house to the 
road. 

In silence the little band followed the 
leader, and in a few moments reached the 
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house, where the lieutenant loudly an- 
nounced their presence. 

His noisy hail was answered by a gerin- 
ning colored girl, who came to the kitchen 
doorway, and stared with evident interest 
at the men. 

“Noah,” whispered Elias excitedly, as he 
clutched his friend’s arm, “‘do you see who 
that wench is? It’s Tom Hull’s negro 
girl, — the one who made all that time in 
the house where the tea was!’’ ! 

“Yes, I see,’ replied Noah quietly, 
without turning his face away from the 
sight of the girl, whom he was watching 
intently. 

“What does it mean?’ asked Elias, 
who was still more excited by Noah’s ac- 
knowledgment that he, too, had recognized 
the girl. 

“Wait! Keep still!’’ commanded Noah. 

The lieutenant advanced and said to the 
grinning negress, “ Who lives here ?”’ 

“Ah do, suh.”’ 

“Yes, yes. But who is the man ?”’ 

“He done gone away, suh.” 

“When will he be back ?”’ 

**Ah dunno, suh.”’ 


1 See The Campfire of Mad Anthony. 
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“Where is he ?”’ 

“He done gone away like Ah tole yo’, 
suh.” 

The girl’s woolly bobbing head and her 
shining eyes, as well as her smile, which 
had not for a moment disappeared, were all 
indicative of her keen interest and her 
entire lack of fear at the coming of the little 
party. 

“Ts his wife here ?”’ inquired the lieuten- 
ant at last. 

“Ah specs she is, suh,” she acknow- 
leged with manifest reluctance. 

“Tell her I should like to speak to her.”’ 

The girl was sobered in a moment and 
hesitated. Before she could act, however, 
a young woman, a Quakeress, appeared 
directly behind her, and with a frightened, 
colorless face peered out at the men. 

“{ don’t know who she is, do you, 
Noah ?”’ whispered Elias. 

Noah was looking quietly at the woman, 
who was only a girl in appearance, but 
if he recognized her his face did not betray 
him. “ Keep still, Elias,” he replied, with- 
out glancing at his friend. 

‘We are from Valley Forge,” the lieuten- 
ant was saying, “and the needs of our men 
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are so great that we are appealing to all the 
patriotic people of the region for help. You 
are friends of the cause, are you not ?”’ 

The young woman did not speak, but 
continued to gaze like a frightened child at 
the lieutenant. 

“Our plan is this,” the young officer 
was explaining; “we must have supplies 
from your farm, but we will leave with 
your husband, or with you, the scrip which 
is the promise of the Congress to pay you 
well for everything we take. Do you ob- 
ject P”’ 

Still she was speechless, and gazed at 
the speaker as if she did not comprehend 
what he was saying. But the lieutenant 
turned quickly to his followers and said, 
“Get to work!” 

The four men at once entered the barn, 
where sacks filled with rye were piled upon 
the floor. Corn, too, was there in abun- 
dance, and the cattle that were in the 
barnyard looked to be much better fed 
than the soldiers in the camp at Valley 
Forge. 

At the lieutenant’s direction two horses 
were taken and hitched to a heavy lumber 
wagon, which was speedily filled with sacks 
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of rye and corn. When this was done three 
of the cows in the yard were led out, and 
the lieutenant declared that he was ready 
to go. Before he gave the word, however, 
he bade his men wait for him while he went 
to the house to pay for what had been taken. 
The Quakeress was still in the doorway. 
“Lieutenant! Lieutenant!”’ called Noah 
sharply. “Look out toward the road. 
We’re trapped! We’re trapped!’’ 
Coming up the lane was a band of ten 
redcoats, all mounted and riding swiftly. 
In front was Elnathan Todd, still dressed 
in his Quaker garb, and in the rear was | 
Tom Hull’s negro girl, astride a mule, 
which she was urging to greater speed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE CALL FOR HELP 


“Noau,” said Lieutenant Wampole in a 
low voice, “if you want to keep us out of 
the hands of these fellows, and at the same 
time save this stuff, take a horse, and cut 
across lots to the road below, and get word 
to our men, who can’t be more than half a 
mile away.” — 

“Do you think I ought to leave ?”’ Noah 
asked in perplexity. “’These fellows —” 

“Yes! yes!’’ broke in the lieutenant an- 
grily. “Do as I say! Be quick about it! 
Don’t waste a minute! Go, or I’ll send 
somebody else!’’ he added savagely. 

Instantly Noah ran back into the barn, 
seized a bridle that was hanging on a peg, 
and slipped it over the head of the horse 
which was standing in a near-by stall. 
Then, leaping upon the horse’s back, he 
rode out of the barn. 

Noah saw that the advancing party 
was near the house by this time, and that 
their speed had slackened as they peered 
cautiously before them. His own comrades, 
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he could see, had sought such shelter as the 
place afforded. Elias was crouching be- 
hind the well, Ananias behind a wood-pile 
near the kitchen door, but Lieutenant 
_ Wampole was nowhere in sight. When the 
young soldier started across the ploughed 
field he was greeted with a shout, and a 
glance was sufficient to show him that two 
of the redcoats had started in swift pursuit. 
The division might weaken the force of the 
redcoats, but still they numbered eight, 
while there were only three of his friends 
to oppose them. | 

His own danger was so great, however, 
that all his energy was needed in his at- 
tempt to gain the road. In a moment he 
was aware that his pursuers would over- 
take him before he could reach the road 
if he should continue in the direction in 
which he was fleeing. Swerving sharply 
in his course he turned farther to the left, 
and headed directly for a stretch of woods 
which he saw before him. The horse was 
not swift, and the ground beneath his feet 
was soft and yielding. Twice the animal 
stumbled and almost fell, but Noah man- 
aged to retain his seat and pressed forward. 
He heard the shouts of the men behind 
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him, and as he glanced back he saw that 
one of them was outstripping the other in 
the race, and that there was a distance of 
twenty-five yards or more between them. 
Noah glanced grimly at the woods 
directly before him, and the hope of shelter 
there was quickly dashed when he saw in 
the midst of the trees the waters of a large 
stream or pond. Dismayed by the unex- 
pected obstacle he still rode straight ahead, 
aware that the prints of his horse’s feet 
would reveal the way he was taking, and 
that escape in all probability was cut off. 
His rifle he had slung over his shoulder 
when he first mounted his horse, and as 
he led the animal behind a clump of 
bushes on the shore, he leaped to the 
ground, unslung his gun, and hastily ex- 
amined the priming. In a moment he had 
tied his horse to a small tree and was run- 
ning back at his utmost speed on the way 
he had come; he took his position behind 
the trunk of a huge oak just as he saw the 
first of his pursuers entering the woods. 
As Noah had hoped, the man was alone, 
and though his companion could not be 
far in the rear, still the fact that he would 
be compelled to face the men one at a time 
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was something of an advantage if he should 
act promptly. The horse by this time was 
crashing through the underbrush, and the 
rider was bending low and peering eagerly 
ahead of him, intent on obtaining a glimpse 
of the man he was pursuing. 

Without hesitating an instant Noah 
darted from his shelter, and taking aim at 
the man, exclaimed in a low, tense voice, 
“Stop; get off that horse!’ 

The redcoat gave one startled glance 
at the youth before him, and evidently 
what he saw in Noah’s face caused him to 
obey without delay. 

“Bring your horse in here,” said Noah. 
“Don’t call! Don’t speak a word! If you 
want to save yourself, lead your horse back 
here where I am.”’ 

The soldier obeyed, watching Noah 
keenly and yet not daring to do otherwise 
than as he was ordered. ‘‘ Now, kneel be- 
hind this tree,’” commanded Noah, as he 
once more took his stand near the oak. 
“Never mind your horse! Put your pis- 
tols on the ground in front of you. That’s 
right,” he added, as the man obeyed. 
“Now, then, if you call, or make a noise 
of any kind, it will be your last on earth.” 
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He was standing directly behind his 
kneeling prisoner, rifle in hand and every 
sense alert, for he was positive that the 
other redcoat was entering the woods, as he 
could hear the horse moving through the 
brush. In a moment the second rider ap- 
peared, and the young soldier was aware 
that the critical time had come. 

“Stop!’® he shouted to the startled 
horseman. He had stepped from his shel- 
ter, and as he aimed his rifle at the aston- 
ished man, the prisoner he had already 
secured sprang to his feet and shouted. 
Noah was not unprepared for this very 
action, and pulling the trigger he instantly 
dropped his gun, and seizing the man be- 
side him by the collar, and exerting all his 
strength, he flung him with such force 
against the tree that the man dropped to 
the ground with a groan and lay motionless. 
Leaping forward Noah seized his rifle, and 
again darted behind his shelter. When he 
discharged his rifle the report was followed 
by a shrill scream, but there had been no 
opportunity to discover whether it was the 
horse or the rider that was hit. As Noah 
cautiously peered from his hiding-place 
he could see that the horse had fallen, but 
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the rider was nowhere in sight. Whether 
the man had fled or was hiding he had no 
means of knowing. Glancing at the man 
at his feet, Noah saw that he was recover- 
ing, whereupon he knelt and tore away 
the man’s neckerchief, and with it securely 
bound his hands behind his back. 
Satisfied that he had nothing to fear 
from his prisoner, Noah, with all haste, 
reloaded his own rifle, then once more 
peered forth at the place where the horse 
lay. The poor beast lay motionless, and 
was apparently dead. His recent rider, 
however, was still nowhere to be seen. 
For a moment Noah hesitated. The 
plight of his comrades whom he had so 
recently left was serious, and he had been 
sent by the lieutenant to obtain aid, though 
just where he was to find it he did not 
know. ‘The fact that his attempt to leave 
the place where his friends were had been 
interrupted by the pursuit, and that even 
now he did not know where one of the 
men was or what he was attempting to do, 
did not alter the needs of his friends. 
Glancing again at the prisoner he had 
taken, Noah took the long leathern thong or 
strap from his own rifle and securely bound 
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his feet. Not satisfied with what he had 
done, he then cut a strip from the prisoner’s 
scarlet coat and bound it tightly over his 
mouth. Convinced that he could now 
neither escape nor call for aid, he once 
more took his rifle, and, standing erect, 
looked all about. Far away, he heard what 
seemed like the reports of guns, and at once 
concluded that Lieutenant Wampole and 
his two friends were hard pressed. The 
thought impressed him with the necessity 
of quick action on his own part, and he 
instantly decided that he must somehow 
evade his prisoner's companion, who might 
even now be trying to steal upon him in his 
hiding-place. 

The idea was sufficient of itself to cause 
him to creep from behind the oak; and after 
he had cautiously crawled for twenty or 
more feet, all the time watchful of the 
woods about him, he rose and ran swiftly 
and stealthily toward the place where his 
horse was concealed. The young soldier 
was not even threatened on his way, nor 
was a sound to be heard. Quickly releasing 
the animal, he mounted and, with his rifle 
in front of him, where it was ready for use, 
began to ride along the shore in the direc- 
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ae in which he thought the road must 
8, 

After he had ridden a considerable dis- 
tance without any indication that he was 
being followed or watched, he rode more 
swiftly, and at last, when to his relief the 
road appeared, he put his horse to his swift- 
est paces and sped forward, on the look- 
out for the presence of any little band that 
had come from Valley Forge. 

The farmhouses were scattered, and 
some of them were far back from the road, 
but in not one of them could Noah see 
any sign that the foragers were there. He 
rode swiftly forward, and was beginning to 
fear either that Lieutenant Wampole had 
been mistaken in believing that a party of 
his friends were near or that they had gone, 
when he suddenly beheld General Wayne 
himself, with seven men, in the yard of a 
house close to the road. They were all 
mounted, and on the back of each horse 
was also a well-filled bag of grain, all of 
which implied that the search for forage 
had not been fruitless. 

“General Wayne!”’ called Noah, “ Tia 
tenant Wampole and two of our men are 


1°? 


being attacked by the redcoats! 
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“Where ?”’ demanded the general. 

“About three quarters of a mile up the 
road.” 

“How many redcoats ?”’ 

“Ten — no, eight.”’ 

“Come on!”’ called the leader sharply, 
and without another word the entire band 
dashed out to the road. Every horse was 
urged to his utmost speed, but as some of 
the poor beasts evidently were better fitted 
for the plough than for the saddle, and as it 
was necessary for all the men to keep well 
together, the progress was not so swift as 
the impatient leader desired. He spoke 
to his men in low tones, and fiercely be- 
labored the poor beasts as he urged them 
to greater speed. At one time he would 
declare that he would go on alone; then he 
would change his plan, and say that he 
would proceed with three or four of the 
better-mounted men; but he did neither 
until they reached the place where Noah 
had left the woods. 

The young soldier was better mounted 
than most of his companions, and he had 
ridden forward beside the leader when they 
drew near the spot for which he was look- 


ing. 
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“‘T’ve a prisoner in these woods, General 
Wayne,” said Noah. 

“What !”’ 

“Yes ; two men chased me when I started 
to get you to help us. I don’t know where 
one of them is, but the other is in there tied 
hand and foot.” 

“Can you find him ?”’ 

es) sir.? 

“The very thing! The very thing! You 
and Joe Latrobe take two of the slower 
horses, go in there, get your man, and then 
push on to the house. The redcoats will 
think it is another party.” i 

“But, General Wayne,” said Noah, 
“do you think — are you sure you can find 
the place ?”’ 

Wayne laughed but did not reply. The 
band quickly halted. Noah gave up his 
mount, and then, upon a slower horse 
and with Joe Latrobe beside him, entered 
the woods. It was impossible to proceed 
rapidly, but even the huge, impassive Joe 
seemed to share in a measure his compan- 
ion’s eagerness as he glanced frequently 
at Noah’s face. The latter was alert for 
signs of the presence of the redcoat, but 
when they reached the place where the 
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horse was lying the man was not to be 
found. : 

Leaping to the ground, an example 
which Joe laboriously followed, Noah at 
once ran to the oak behind which he had 
left his prisoner bound; but when he ar- 
rived he was surprised at the discovery that 
the man was no longer there. A hasty 
search revealed the fact that the redcoat 
certainly was nowhere near, and Noah ran 
swiftly back to his companion. 

“He’s gone, Joe,” said Noah, as he re- 
mounted his horse. 

“T thought you tied him up.” 

“I did; I did. Somebody must have_ 
found him. Come on, Joe! Be quick.”’ 

“I’m coming,” replied the impassive 
Joe, as he climbed laboriously to the back 
of his horse. “ You shot that horse in the 
head,” he said soberly, as he looked down 
at the poor victim of Noah’s rifle. “Too 
bad! Too bad!”’ 

“We'll have to push on, Joe, or we'll 
have the same dose ourselves.” 

The two men rode rapidly away and 
soon arrived at the border of the woods. 
Across the ploughed field they could see 
the house, but not a man was to be seen in 
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the yard, even Anthony Wayne’s party not 
being anywhere visible. It certainly was 
strange; and after a momentary hesitation 
Noah called to his companion, and both 
rode rapidly on. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


A DOUBLE SURPRISE 


WHEN the two soldiers entered the yard, 
Noah’s caution increased. The wagon, 
loaded with the bags of rye, was standing 
where it had been left at the time when 
Noah had fled from the place in his efforts 
to obtain help for his threatened com- 
rades, and the two horses were still tied to 
the hitching-post near the well. ‘The three 
cows, also, were near by, loose in the yard, 
and apparently had been left to themselves. 
Not a person was to be seen, and alarmed, 
as well as puzzled, by the strange quiet that 
pervaded all things about the premises, 
Noah halted, and in a low voice said to his 
companion, “Joe, get off and go into the 
house. Somebody must be in there, and we 
must find out what this means.” 
Obediently the huge Continental slowly 
dismounted, and after he had handed the 
bridle-rein to Noah, walked slowly up to 
the low piazza, and without announcing 
his presence, opened the kitchen door 
and entered the house, closing the door 
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behind him so that Noah could noi see 
him. 

In suspense, Noah awaited the return of 
his friend. ‘The silence seemed to intensify 
the mystery that overhung the place, and 
his anxiety increased despite his efforts to 
be calm. He could see far down the road 
in one direction, but the view in the opposite 
direction was cut off by woods. Above the 
treetops was a flock of crows, noisily cir- 
cling about the spot, as if they were warn- 
ing all that they had discovered something 
wrong. From within the house not a sound 
came, and the continued absence of Joe 
Latrobe only served to add to Noah’s un- 
easiness. 

At last, unable longer to endure the 
suspense, Noah dismounted, and as soon 
as he had made certain that the horses 
which he and his companion had been 
riding were tied in such a way that both 
might easily be freed if occasion required, 
he, too, turned to the kitchen door. 

His surprise was great when the door 
was opened by Elnathan Todd, and with a 
face upon which both fear and anger were 
stamped, the young Quaker stood before 
Noah as if he would dispute his entrance. 
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“TY warn thee,’ said Elnathan in low 
tones that did not conceal his rage, “that 
thou art in danger of thy life, Noah Dare.” 

“From you ?”’ 

“That matters not; I have told thee the 
truth.” 

“Will I be safe if I go away ?”’ 

“Yea —at least thou wilt be in less 
danger.” 

“Where are Elias and Ananias and the 
lieutenant ?”’ — 

“They were taken by the soldiers.” 

“Is that true??? demanded Noah, al- 
though he was convinced from Elnathan’s 
manner that ill had befallen his com- 
rades. 

yea. 

“Where are they now ?”’ 

“T cannot tell thee, for I do not know. 
Thee can give a guess thyself, though.” 
There was a gleam of delight in Elnathan’s 
eyes that even his manifest fear could not 
conceal. 

“What became of — of the party that 
came here to help them ?”’ 

“Thee means that mad fool, Anthony 
Wayne? He and his men have gone in 
pursuit, but little good will it do them.” 
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“Where is the man who went into the 
house just a minute or two ago?” 

“The huge man with a face like a 

ig’s P”” 

“Yes, yes. Call it what you will. Where 
is her 

“Does thee want to see him ?”’ 

“Of course I do. Where is he?”’ As he 
spoke, Noah pushed forward into the house, 
and his own excitement was so great that 
he failed to see the expression of cunning 
that appeared on Elnathan’s face. 

“Come, then. I will show thee.” The 
voice of the young Quaker was louder than 
before, and as Noah followed him he was 
positive that he could hear the sound of 
footsteps, as if some one was running in the 
hall or passageway before him. It was too 
late to turn back now, Noah assured him- 
self, but he grasped his gun more tightly as 
he followed Elnathan. 

“Thee will find thy friend in this room,” 
said Elnathan, as he stepped back to en- 
able Noah to open the door to which he 
pointed. 

Without hesitation Noah opened the 
door, and before he was fully aware what 
Elnathan was doing, the latter gave him a 
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violent push, and as Noah stumbled into 
the room, the door was instantly closed 
behind him. Before he could recover him- 
self he was seized and borne to the floor, 
and even as he fell he saw with astonish- 
ment that Joe Latrobe was there also, and 
that the giant was seated, fast bound in a 
chair. Apparently, however, no one be- 
sides his assailant and his helpless comrade 
was in the room, and with that certainty 
Noah’s courage was restored. 

The contest he was engaged in was, as 
we know, of a sort in which the sturdy 
young soldier excelled. In camp, in the 
rough-and-tumble sports in which the men 
of that day took special delight, there had 
not been found a man in the Chester com- 
pany who could throw Noah; and the lat- 
ter’s wrestling match with Joe Latrobe! on 
the village green in Chester was still a sub- 
ject of frequent reference among the men. 

But Noah Dare soon discovered that his 
present assailant was no ordinary man. 
He was taller, and his muscles were like 
steel, and as Noah strove to free himself 
from his grasp he for the first time became 
aware that he was contending with Lieuten- 

1 See The Campfire of Mad Anthony. 
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ant Collins, the young British officer whom 
he had first seen at Abraham Carlisle’s, and 
later had met, without being recognized, 
on the steps of the house in Philadelphia 
where Rachel had refused him entrance. 

The sight and the recollection both served 
to arouse the young soldier's determination, 
but strive as he might he could not break 
his antagonist’s hold. The two men rolled 
on the floor, and it was soon apparent that 
great as Noah’s surprise was, that of his 
contestant was even greater. Doubtless 
he had expected an easy conquest, and had 
not used any weapons because of his con- 
fidence in his ability to overcome his enemy 
easily and make him his prisoner. 

He held one of Noah’s arms in such wise 
that it was of slight use to him in his strug- 
gle, and despite his efforts he was unable 
to free it. 

He recalled some of the tricks he had 
employed in wrestling, but not one suc- 
ceeded. The contest had become one in 
which endurance was to be the test, — one 
afraid to let go, and the other unable to 
free himself from the bear-like grasp in 
which he was held. 

Joe Latrobe shouted words of encourage- 
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ment, but he was tightly bound, and his 
attempts to release himself failed. The two 
contestants had not once spoken during the 
struggle. ‘The intensity of their exertions 
must soon tell, Noah thought, and grimly 
he held on, his enemy as helpless as himself. 
No one had come to the aid of the young 
officer, and that fact convinced Noah that 
if he could win now, all fear of attack by 
others would be gone. And yet the red- 
coat’s friends might return at any moment. 
The thought was so maddening that Noah 
exerted himself as he had not done before, 
and suddenly the man’s hold was broken. 
Instantly taking advantage of what he had 
gained, Noah rolled him over, and knew 
that he had little more to fear. 

“Say the word and [’ll let you up,” he 
said, as he gazed breathlessly into his ad- 
versary's face. 

“Never!’’ gasped the man underneath, 
whereupon the struggle was renewed. 
Even in the midst of it all, though Noah 
was fighting for his life, a feeling of disgust 
swept over him. War — the field for heroes 
and heroism? His present contest was like 
a street brawl, and despite his own un- 
shaken determination, Noah had a feeling 
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of pity for the man who was desperately 
struggling beneath him. 

The two contestants had come close to 
the place where the helpless Joe Latrobe 
was bound in his chair; by a sudden, vio- 
lent effort Joe at that moment succeeded 
in tipping himself over so that chair and 
prisoner fell directly upon the face of the 
lieutenant. Joe Latrobe was still helpless, 
but his bulk was great; and Noah, instantly 
seizing the slight advantage, drew back 
slowly, removed one hand, and hastily 
drew a knife. One quick slash freed Joe’s 
hands, and another severed the cords by 
which his feet were bound; but Noah then 
had to devote all his strength to holding 
the lieutenant, who began to exert himself 
more fiercely. 

In the midst of the turmoil the door 
opened suddenly, and the black girl, whom 
Noah had previously recognized, darted 
into the room,. and screeching like an 
angry ape, threw herself upon Noah, biting, 
clawing, and kicking in a way that for a 
moment almost compelled him to relax his 
hold. 

But Joe Latrobe by this time had suc- 
ceeded in freeing himself from the coils 
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of rope with which he was bound, and seiz- 
ing the screaming, kicking, frantic girl, he 
threw her bodily out of doors. Then turn- 
ing again to the two men, who had not re- 
laxed their efforts for a moment, he took the 
rope by which he himself had been bound 
and bound the lieutenant’s legs. Binding his 
arms required but a minute, and as Noah, 
his face streaming with perspiration and 
his breath coming almost in gasps, arose, 
Joe Latrobe lifted the lieutenant to his feet 
and carried him to the side of the room, 
where he stood him against the wall. 

For a moment Noah looked into the face 
of his prisoner with no unfriendly expres- 
sion, and then he turned suddenly to Joe 
Latrobe, who had startled him by his ac- 
tions. The man’s face was almost like that 
of some enraged animal, and he was on the 
point of striking the helpless man before 
him. 

“Here! Look here, Joe!’’ called Noah 
sharply, as he threw himself upon his 
friend. “What are you thinking of ? You 
must n’t do that! You must n’t, Joe!” 

“Why not?’’ muttered Joe, dropping 
his arm nevertheless at Noah’s bidding. 

“Why, he’s our prisoner.” 
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“Yes, he is; but he tried to do that to 
you.” 

“But he did n’t. We must take care of 
him now.” As Latrobe stared stupidly at 
him, Noah said, “Suppose I had been the 
one to lose, would you want him to serve 
me as you wanted to serve him?” 

‘SNos?? 

‘Well, then it’s all settled,’ declared 
Noah. Turning to his prisoner he said, 
“You know what we are going to do with 
you, of course P”’ 

“Take me with you.’ 

“Yes; and we’re going to start at. once.” 

“T’ll have to make the best of it. I’m. 
sorry I’m not the one to take you, but it’s 
my bad fortune, and I can’t blame you.” 
The young officer had hardly recovered 
from the violence of his recent struggle, 
and as he smiled Noah was strongly drawn 
toward him. Besides, he had now a feeling 
of respect for his courage and strength as 
well. “My only mistake,” continued the 
prisoner, “was in thinking I would n’t 
have any trouble in getting you. I ought to 
have used something besides my hands; 
but when Elnathan told me you were in 
the yard, and that he would bring you into 
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the house, where I could get you, and he’d 
had so much to say about your strength, I 
just thought I’d test it. And I did,” he 
added ruefully. “I was said to be the best 
wrestler in our regiment. ‘There’s one thing 
I want to ask of you.” 

“No harm in asking,” replied Noah, 
“even if it’s something that can’t be done.” 

“I want you somehow to send word to 
my wife.” 

“To your wife ?”’ said Noah slowly, star- 
ing at the man before him. 

“Yes; she’s in Philadelphia. You get 
into the town once ina while, I have under- 
stood from Elnathan, and anyway you can 
get word to her. Will you do it ?” 

“Where is she ?”’ 

“In Philadelphia, — on Vine Street.” 

“Did you marry Rachel ?”’ 

“Yes. Do you know her ?”’ exclaimed the 
helpless man in surprise. 

“Yes, I knew her,” replied Noah slowly. 
“When were you married ?”’ 

“Last week. You'll send word for me ?” 

“T’ll do what I can,” said Noah bitterly. 
Then turning abruptly to Joe, he added, 
“Look out for this man; I[’ll be back in a 
minute.” 
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Leaving the room, Noah found, as he 
had expected, that EInathan was still in the 
house. “Elnathan, you’re going with us,” 
he said quietly. 

“Where?” asked the young Quaker, 
his face becoming ghastly as he spoke. 

“You’re going to Valley Forge if we 
can manage to get you there this time, and 
you won't be lonesome, for some of your 
friends are there, too. We have Abraham 
Carlisle where he won’t do any more harm, 
and he’ll be glad to have a visit from his 
son-in-law. You’ll drive the team for us. 
Come. We’re going to start now.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


AN EXCITING RETURN 


THE conversation between Noah Dare and 
the young Quaker was interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of Elnathan’s wife and 
the negro girl. The face of the former was 
colorless, and her alarm was manifest in 
her trembling form, but the girl was the 
very personification of fury. She seemed 
like some imp of darkness, and Noah was 
watchful of her, even while he faced EI- 
nathan’s terrified wife. 

“Don’t take me, Noah,” pleaded EI- 
nathan. “I have n’t done any harm, and I 
won't. My father has given me this farm, 
and we have come out here to live at peace 
with all men if thee will permit us to do 
so.” 

“Ah’ll go an’ get the redcoat sojers 
again!’’ exclaimed the girl viciously. 

“So you were the one who brought the 
men here, were you?’ said Noah. “I 
might have known it when I saw you 
astride that mule and riding with the men.” 


“Yah! yah! yah! yah! yah!” snapped 
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the wench impudently, as she thrust out 
her tongue at the young soldier. 

“Elnathan, you'll have to go with us,” 
said Noah, as he turned to the Quaker 
again. “You can explain all you want to 
after you’re at Valley Forge, but you'll 
have to go with me now.” 

“What will become of my wife?” in- 
quired Elnathan tremblingly. 

“She’ll have to do what a good many 
other women are doing,” replied Noah, as 
he glanced compassionately at the young 
Quakeress. ‘‘Besides all that, she must 
have known what she was doing when she 
married you.” 

“Noah! Noah!’’ cried Elnathan, “thee 
will let me go! Thee must! Thee will not 
be so cruel as to make me leave my wife 
here alone.”’ 

“She can go, too, if she wants to,” re- 
plied Noah. As neither Elnathan nor his 
wife made any response to the suggestion, 
Noah continued: “I am sorry, but there 
is no help for it, Elnathan. The murder 
of old Isaac Wampole, the burning of the 
Whitelaws’ house, the part you had in 
Abraham Carlisle’s work, to say nothing 
of a hundred other things, are all for you 
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to explain. I can’t wait here any longer. 
Joe,” he called loudly, as he turned again 
to the house, “bring out your man!”’ 

In a moment the huge Continental ap- 
peared, carrying the prisoner in his arms, 
as if the load was no burden at all; but he 
had scarcely stepped outside the door when 
the negro girl flew at him, chattering like 
a monkey, scratching, clawing, and biting, 
as she clung to the leg of the astonished 
soldier. Even when Noah rushed forward 
and seized her she continued to struggle, 
screaming all the time in a manner that 
was disconcerting to her captor, who at last 
succeeded in flinging her from him. 

“Be quick, Elnathan!’’ said Noah to the 
Quaker. “Climb up there on the seat! I’ll 
keep the reins,’ he added, as he reached 
forward. “Now, Joe, you put your man 
up there on those bags. It won’t do to let 
him have an inch of freedom. We know 
him too well. That’s the way. That’s 
right,’ he added, as his command was 
obeyed. “Now, then, Joe, you drive the 
cattle and keep up as well as you can.” 

Noah hastily climbed to the seat beside 
Elnathan, handed him the reins, and the 
little procession started toward the lane. 
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The young soldier, aware that the Quaker 
was sobbing, did not dare trust himself 
to look back at the girl-wife, who he saw 
was still standing where she had been 
during the latter part of the interview. It 
was hard, almost too hard, to be borne, 
Noah well knew; but he remembered what 
Elnathan had done, and the recollection 
of the sufferings of the soldiers at Valley 
Forge, as well as of the patriotic people 
of the region, helped to hold him to his 
duty. How near he came to permitting 
Elnathan to stay in his home the latter 
never knew. 

“Yah! yah! yah! Hi-e-e-e-e! Yah! 
yah! yah!” 

The shrill screech caused Noah to 
glance back, and the sight of the black 
girl shaking her fists at the departing 
wagon and leaping up and down in her 
rage would have been ludicrous at an- 
other time, but he felt so fearful of trouble 
that he was tempted to go back and silence 
her. However, thinking better of it, he 
continued on his way. 

“EInathan,” he said, turning to his pris- 
oner, ‘“‘is n't that wench the one Tom Hull 
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hid in the house in Greenwich where the 
tea was stored ?”’' 

The Quaker nodded but did not speak. 

“Where is Tom Hull now ?”’ 

Elnathan shook his head, as if to signify 
that he did not know, and Noah became 
silent as he watched the road into which 
they had now turned. That parties of the 
redcoats from Philadelphia were in the 
vicinity he already knew, and the task of 
bringing his prisoners and the forage he 
had secured safely to the bank of the river, 
where there would be friends in waiting, 
was one that would test his ability to the 
utmost. 

His anxiety was not lessened by the 
words the young officer had spoken con- 
cerning Rachel. It was all strange, almost 
unaccountable, as Noah reflected bitterly, 
and yet he was convinced that the prisoner 
had spoken truly. His uneasiness and his 
eagerness that word should be sent to 
Rachel were too real to be doubted; but 
that fact did not tend to soothe his anger or 
perplexity. Somehow he felt strangely in- 
different to the event of his present venture, 
but his vigilance was in no wise relaxed. 

1 See The Campfire of Mad Anthony. 
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The little party had gone a mile or more 
without meeting anybody; but there came 
at that moment a sudden change, for 
around a bend in the road a force of half 
a dozen men suddenly appeared, riding 
swiftly. In a short time another and larger 
band appeared, and from their actions it 
was manifest they were in warm pursuit of 
the men ahead of them. It was impossible 
for Noah to turn back, and for an instant 
he hesitated. He was almost on the point 
of abandoning the wagon and compelling 
his prisoners to follow him straight across 
the fields to the shelter of the adjacent 
woods. 

As the men rapidly approached he saw 
that those in advance were clad in the uni- 
form of King George’s soldiers, and his 
heart instantly became lighter as he real- 
ized that the pursuing party must be made 
up of his own friends. He turned the lum- 
bering horses and endeavored to bring the 
heavily laden wagon directly across the 
road as a barrier to the approaching party, 
but they were upon him before he could 
accomplish the result, and swept past with- 
out giving any heed to him or to Joe Latrobe. 
It was plain their greatest anxiety was to 
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escape from the pursuing party, which 
was manifestly gaining upon them. Not a 
shot was fired, and Noah himself had de- 
layed in his endeavor to discover whether 
the men were friends or foes until it was 
too late. 

When the pursuers swiftly approached, 
Noah saw that there were at least fifteen 
of them, and among them he recognized 
Ananias and Elias, as well as Lieutenant 
Wampole and General Wayne. The last 
named was manifestly the most excited 
of all, and was shouting and waving his 
arms as he called on his men to press for- 
ward. Slight heed was given Noah when 
it was seen that apparently he and EI- 
nathan and Joe Latrobe were the only 
men there; but Lieutenant Wampole, as 
soon as he recognized Noah, spoke quickly 
to the leader, beside whom he was riding, 
then wheeled and came back to the spot 
where Noah had drawn to one side of the 
road. ‘ 

As soon as Noah had explained his 
presence, the lieutenant said quickly, “I’ll 
go back with you. General Wayne will 
catch those fellows all right, or drive them 
clear back to Philadelphia.” 
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“Where did he get all these men?’ 
asked Noah. 

“We have a good many scattered all 
through this part of the country.” 

“Then the twenty who came with Gen- 
eral Wayne last night are not all that are 
heret, 

“TI should say not,” replied the lieuten- 
ant, as he glanced in the direction in which 
the pursuers and pursued had gone. 
“General Wayne is n’t the man to try to 
put a bushel in a quart cup. He knew we 
had plenty of our men over here. ‘That was 
the way we got out of the trouble back here 
at the house where Ananias and Elias and 
T were.” 

“What way ?”’ 

“Why, we were driven off; then came 
General Wayne, and he drove the others 
away and took after them. He chased 
them till they found some of their fellows ; 
and after Ananias and Elias and I had 
found some of our men and joined General 
Wayne, why, the chase was turned about, 
and that was what you saw just now.” 

‘Maybe there’ll be some more before it’s 
done.” 

“Maybe there will,’ assented the lieu- 
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tenant. “Hello, what’s this fellow doing 
here ?”” he added in surprise, as for the 
first time he became aware of the prisoner, 
who was partly concealed by the sacks. 

Noah briefly told what had occurred in 
Elnathan’s house, and at the mention of 
Elnathan’s name, Lieutenant Wampole 
looked quickly at the young Quaker beside 
whom he was seated. 

“Then you are Elnathan Todd, are you ?” 
he demanded. “My name is Benjamin 
Wampole, son of Isaac Wampole, who was 
killed in his house over by the Wissa- 
hickon.” 

Elnathan’s face became ghastly, but it 
was plain he was too frightened to speak. 

Turning slowly from him, the leutenant 
said to Noah, as if there had not been any 
break in his talk, “I’m wondering if Gen- 
eral Wayne will get any forage for our poor 
fellows ?”’ 

“Of course he will.” 

**He’ll find it, but he’ll leave it, too, if he 
has a chance to chase any redcoats. ‘That’s 
what he’d rather do than anything else, 
and he’ll leave everything to do it.” 

“T did n’t know there were so many red- 
coats over here.”’ 
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Both became silent now, and as they drew 
nearer the place they were seeking, their 
anxiety increased. Elnathan, too, was no 
- longer sobbing, though his depression was 
still manifest. 

“There they are!’ the lieutenant ex- 
claimed suddenly in a low voice, pointing, 
as he spoke, to some men near the bank 
of the river. “This is a good day’s work, 
Noah Dare!’’ he added warmly. “ You 
have done well, and you will not be forgot- 
ten.” | 

“Lieutenant,” said Noah quietly, “if 
you really think it amounts to anything, 
there’s one thing I’d like to ask you to do.” 

“What’s that ?”’ 

“Will you help me to arrange it so that 
this man,” and Noah indicated the pris- 
oner, who was still lying bound upon the 
bags of rye, “can be exchanged for my 
cousin Caleb? You know he’s a prisoner 
in the old jail in Philadelphia now.” 

Wampole was silent for a moment before 
he said, “I’d like to do what you ask of 
me, but I’m afraid it’s impossible.” 

Why 

“The exchange of prisoners is not ar- 
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ranged that way. You see, there’s the mat- 
ter of rank and all that, which has to be 
considered.” 

“But you said I’d not be forgotten,” 
pleaded Noah. 

“And you won't be.” 

“Then why can’t it be arranged ?”’ 

“Of course I don’t have anything to do 
with these matters —’”’ 

“But General Wayne has, and you have 
influence with him,” said Noah eagerly. 

“No more than you. [ mean what I say. 
You are a special pet of his, and the whole 
camp knows it, too.” 

“Will you help me ?”’ 

*T7ll do what I can,” said the lieutenant 
cordially. 

Their coming had been discovered by 
this time, and as soon as the cattle and the 
wagon-load of provisions were on the bank 
of the Delaware there were plenty of will- 
ing hands to assist in the task of ferrying 
the forage across the river. ‘Two flatboats 
were there, but as neither was large 
enough to hold the wagon, that was un- 
loaded and left on the shore. The cattle 
and horses were ferried over, the bags of 
rye were then transferred, several trips be- 
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ing required before the task was completed ; 
then it was decided as a last resort that the 
wagon should be taken apart, and in that 
way carried to the opposite shore. 

At last, when the work was completed, 
the heavy wagon put together again, and the 
toilsome journey to Valley Forge achieved, 
the morning had arrived, and when he en- 
tered the camp Noah speedily forgot his 
own weariness in the excitement that 
awaited his coming. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


NOAH FULFILLS HIS PROMISE 


From every direction the soldiers were 
hastening toward the centre of the camp, 
some equipped with their weapons, and 
others helpless but eager, their ragged 
clothing and gaunt appearance serving to 
add to the excitement under which all were 
laboring. Officers were calling, shouting, 
and rushing about among the men, and 
for a moment it seemed to the startled 
Noah as if all the tireless efforts of Baron 
Steuben to bring some form of order into 
the troops had been in vain. 

“What is it ? What’s the trouble, man ?”’ 
demanded Noah, as he seized a young 
soldier near him, whom he compelled to 
halt. 

“Trouble ?”’ exclaimed the soldier. 
“Trouble enough. Have n’t you heard ?”’ 

“No! Not a word! What is it? Tell 
me! Tell me what it is!”’ 

“The redcoats have cut off the young 
marquis, that’s what!”’ 

“Lafayette ?”’ asked Noah, aghast. 
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“Yes. Yes. Let me go! Let me go!” 

Releasing the man, Noah turned to others, 
who confirmed the words he had just heard, 
and one of his friends, whom he overtook 
after he had placed a sutler in charge of 
the forage as Lieutenant Wampole had 
bidden him, explained to him what was 
taking place. 

“The marquis was given the command 
of the division which General Adam 
Stephen had, when the old toper was 
drunk, in the battle of Germantown, and 
fired on his own men and lost us the fight, 
as you know. He, I mean the marquis, of 
course, is over here near Barren Hill, and 
it is reported that the redcoat Grant has 
five thousand men, and is over at Watson’s 
Road, and will cut off Lafayette and his 
division before they can get back to the 
ford.” 

‘Where’s General Washington ?”’ asked 
Noah excitedly. 

“He and some of the officers have rid- 
den like mad to a place where they can see 
what is going on. Come on, Noah. The 
whole camp is turning out to help the mar- 
quis. If he’s taken, it will be the end of 
everything.” | 


“YES. YES. LET ME GO! LET ME GO!” 
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Wearied though Noah was, he needed no 
second bidding to induce him to join his 
comrades, all of whom realized what the 
cutting off of Lafayette’s division would 
mean to the American cause. His heart 
warmed as he saw the eagerness of the 
men, even the sick and the suffering join- 
ing their comrades in their determination 
to rescue the boy-general and his men. 

But an obstinate British general accom- 
plished what the American troops would 
never have been able to do. Had General 
Grant, the leader of the redcoats, led his 
men directly forward, he would certainly 
have captured the entire force of Lafayette; 
but as he halted (no one knew why) and 
then insisted that his own sleepy, weary 
soldiers should take the Ridge Road toward 
the church at Barren Hill, he gave the wary 
young Frenchman an opportunity which 
was instantly seized, and although the event 
was looked upon at the time as being al- 
most a miracle, he moved with well-nigh 
incredible suddenness, gained the west shore 
of the Schuylkill River, and was once more 
among his friends of the Continental army 
before the thick-headed general was fairly 
aware that his easy prey had escaped. 
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The enthusiasm which followed the es- 
cape served to revive the courage and 
determination of the suffering soldiers at 
Valley Forge. Indeed, the celebration in 
the camp over the fact that not only indi- 
viduals like Lafayette were willing to aid 
the struggling Colonies, but also that the 
French nation had made an alliance with 
the newly formed states and would send 
them aid in their battles on land and sea, 
was well-nigh continuous. ‘There was a 
parade, cannon were fired (thirteen of 
course), and at a given signal the whole 
army united in a huzza, “Long live the 
King of France!’’ After the artillery had 
followed the infantry with thirteen rounds 
from the larger guns, there was another 
huzza, “Long live the friendly European 
powers!”’ Again there was a discharge of 
thirteen pieces of artillery and a third 
huzza, “'The American States!”’ Religious 
services, In which Washington and his staff 
were the guests of the Jersey troops, were 
held for the army after the parades and the 
noisy huzzas, and then the Commander- 
in-chief invited his principal officers to a 
banquet which he gave in the old Potts 
mansion. 
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The coming of warmer days reduced 
the suffering in the camp, though sickness, 
due to the exposure and privations of the 
long and dreary winter, was by no means 
ended. The mud which had been used in 
chinking the logs was removed, and better 
ventilation in the huts at once benefited 
the men. 

When Elias and Ananias at last returned 
to the camp, they had many stories to tell 
of the doings of Anthony Wayne and the 
men who were with him on his foraging 
expeditions into Jersey. 

“We didn’t get so much stuff as we 
might,” exclaimed Elias, “for the general 
was hotter after the redcoats than he was 
to get supplies ; and I am sure the redcoats 
had more parties over there than we had. 
General Anthony was right in his element. 
He chased that gang he was after, the last 
time you saw him, clear to the river. 
When we came back he found another 
party and chased that, though I’m sure 
there were more men in it than we had. It 
seemed as if nothing could stand against 
him, and the country was just swarming 
with foraging parties from both armies. 


I think General Anthony stayed right on 
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because he was having a good time, and 
he’d rather be chasing redcoats than dig- 
ging ditches at Valley Forge. Noah,” added 
Elias, “what has become of Elnathan ?’’ 

“IT have n’t heard a word.” 

“And you don’t know what was done 
with Abraham Carlisle ?”’ 

“IT have n't heard a word about him, 
either.” | 

“T hear that General Washington let two 
men, who had been condemned to be shot, 
go free after his banquet, when the cele- 
bration over the French alliance was held. 
Is that true ?”’ 

“So I hear, though it was only two men, 
and both of them were sent back to their 
places in the regiment.” 

“Then it was n’t the Quakers that got 
off Pi 

“I don’t think they did. Of course I 
have n’t heard anything directly.” 

“Well, we’ll hear of some more news 
pretty soon. The warm days are almost 
here, and then either the redcoats will come 
out to attack us, or we'll move on Phila- 
delphia. Which do you think it will be?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied Noah. “Well 
find out soon enough.” 
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Neither of the suggestions of Elias 
proved to be correct, for when, on the 
eighteenth day of June, 1778, George Rob- 
erts brought word to Valley Forge that 
General Clinton was leaving Philadelphia 
with his forces, eighteen thousand strong, 
the commotion in the American camp beg- 
gars description. It had been confidently 
expected that, if the British did not offer 
battle in or near Philadelphia, General Clin- 
ton, who now was incommand of the troops 
of King George, would move by water to 
New York and join the forces there. We 
now know that was the plan of the British 
general, but after he had decided to aban- 
don Philadelphia and take his army to New 
York, the Tories in the former city (there 
were said to be more than a thousand fam- 
ilies) were so alarmed over the prospect 
of their being left to deal with the Ameri- 
can army (which they confidently had be- 
lieved would not hang together through the 
winter) that they begged General Clinton 
to take them with him. 

And General Clinton listened to their 
pleadings. The vessels sent by Admiral 
Howe from New York were filled with the 
terrified Tories, and it was decided that the 
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British army should march across New 
Jersey to Brunswick, where Howe’s fleet, 
after it had returned from transporting the 
Tory families to New York, was to meet 
them and convey the soldiers down the 
Raritan River and into Amboy Bay, and 
thence to the city. 

As soon as Washington was informed 
of the new plan, he instantly sent General 
Maxwell’s Jersey brigade into New Jersey, 
ordering them to burn or destroy the 
bridges on the line of march and harass the 
redcoats by every means in his power. His 
own army the Commander-in-chief was to 
lead across New Jersey by a route to the 
north of that which Clinton was taking, and 
Washington was not without hope, desper- 
ate as the chance might be, that by moving 
swiftly he might get in advance of his 
enemies, when, selecting his own place, 
he might turn back and give battle in such 
a manner that the advantage of location at 
least would be on his side. 

With such haste did the army leave 
Valley Forge after the report of the de- 
parture of the British from Philadelphia 
had been confirmed, that half-baked bread 

was left in the ovens, and afterward the 
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country people found many implements 
that had been abandoned in the huts. It 
was understood that Coryell’s Ferry was to 
be the place where the army was to cross 
the river, but meanwhile certain forces were 
to be sent directly into Philadelphia, and 
so rapid were their movements that they 
discovered and made prisoners of the lag- 
gards of the British who had delayed their 
departure. 

Among the men who were sent into the 
city were Noah Dare and his two friends. 
In addition to his other duties there were 
two purposes in Noah’s mind, and it was 
not long before he was able to give some 
attention to the first, which was to seek 
information concerning Caleb. The old 
jail was empty, and in the confusion it was 
impossible for Noah to learn what dispo- 
sition had been made of the American 
prisoners, and with all his inquiries Noah 
could not obtain any direct information 
concerning the fate of his cousin. 

A brief leave enabled Noah to start in 
the evening for Vine Street. He had hesi- 
tated long before he made his decision, and 
had at first thought that he never would 
enter Samuel’s house again; but his desire 
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proved to be too strong, and soon after 
nightfall he walked up the familiar steps 
and announced his presence by the aid of 
the heavy knocker. 

A maid answered his summons, and 
for a moment Noah almost wished he had 
not come. However, mustering all his cour- 
age, he said, “Is Mistress Collins within ?” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the maid suspiciously. 

**May I see her ?”’ 

“I don’t know,” said the servant hesitat- 
ingly. “Who is it that wants to speak to 
her ?”’ : 

“Tell her it’s a man who brings word 
from her husband.” 

“Wait here, -and I will see.” 

In a short time the maid returned and, 
bidding Noah enter, led him to a large 
room at one side of the hall; then, ex- 
plaining that Mistress Collins would soon 
come, left him to himself. As Noah glanced 
about the room, which was dimly lighted 
by two candles, he was puzzled to under- 
stand what it was he had come to say. It 
was true he had given his word to Lieuten- 
ant Collins that he would try to inform his 
young wife what had befallen him; but 
that word had been sent days before, and it 
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was a somewhat perplexing problem how 
to refer to it now, especially so when he 
might have to refer also to his own part 
in the capture of the man. 

His meditations were interrupted by the 
entrance of a young woman, and hastily 
rising, Noah bowed respectfully and greeted 
her. 

“T promised Lieutenant Collins I would 
bring you word that he was well but that 
he was a prisoner,” he said. 

“What!’’ exclaimed the young woman 
excitedly. “When was this? My husband 
was here only yesterday.” 

It was Noah’s turn to be surprised, and 
he said abruptly, “Rachel, is that true ?”’ 

“It is true, but you will please address 
me as you ought.” 

“YT beg your pardon. I did not know 
you were married until Lieutenant Collins 
begged me to send you word of — of his 
misfortune. 1 am here because of my 
promise.” 

Noah was convinced that the young 
woman who had remained standing was 
startled by what he had said, for she 
glanced quickly at him, and inquired 

* sharply, “Are you Noah Dare ?” 
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“You choose to ask me what you know 
already,’ replied Noah, almost angrily. 

“But are you ?”’ 

“You know I am,’ said Noah resent- 
fully. “I have given you my message,” 
he added, “though I cannot understand 
how the heutenant could have been here 
yesterday, when the last time I saw him 
he was a prisoner at Valley Forge.” 

“That may be true, and yet it may not 
alter facts,” said the young woman mock- 
ingly, as Noah thought. She certainly 
seemed to be very different from the 
Rachel he had known, and in the dim light 
he looked at her ‘angrily. 

“Will you wait here a moment?’ she 
inquired. 

“Tf you wish,” he said. 

Left to himself, Noah still remained 
standing, wondering why he had stayed, 
and for what she had asked him to remain. 

A moment later the young woman re- 
turned, and Noah was mystified when, 
extending both hands, she said cordially, 
“Why, Noah Dare! Where did you come 
from? I am delighted to see you in my 
uncle’s house.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


CONCLUSION 


PuzzLED by the change in the young 
woman’s manner, Noah hesitated only a 
moment, then advanced to respond to her 
cordial greeting. In the clearer light, for 
the girl was standing near one of the can- 
dles, he gazed into her face, and then said 
abruptly, “Are you Rachel Wheeler ?”’ 

“YT am,” laughed the girl. “Don’t you 
know me by this time, Noah? Who did 
you think I was ?”’ 

“I don’t know. I can’t understand it. 
Rachel,” he added quickly, “were you in 
this room a few minutes ago ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Who was it, then ?”’ he asked eagerly. 
“I thought it was you, and yet I could not 
understand it, either.” 

‘This is the first time I have seen you 
since [ said good-by to you that night in 
Israel Peckham’s house.”’ 

“It is?’’? exclaimed Noah, still more 


puzzled. 
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“Yes, sir. Don’t you know that I am 
speaking truly ?”’ 

“Yes, — and yet I don’t understand.” 

“Don’t understand what?’ ‘The girl’s 
eyes were twinkling with merriment, and 
the young soldier’s confusion was evidently 
enjoyed by her. 

“Who was it that I saw here if it was n’t 
you ?”’ 

“How can I tell ? I was n’t with you, ac- 
cording to your own word. If I was not, 
how then can [ tell whom you saw ?”’ 

“T thought it was you, —but there were 
times when I was n’t sure.’ 

“You must be very positive that you 
know me well,” she laughed. 

“Who was it ?”’ 

“Who was what ?”’ she retorted tanta- 
lizingly. 

“The girl I saw here.” 

“You may have seen Mistress Collins,” 
she replied demurely. “Of course if I 
did n’t see you I can’t be sure.” 

“Then you are not Mistress Collins ?”’ 
he demanded excitedly. 

‘IT should say not. Iam Rachel Wheeler. 
It seems a pity that I have to explain that 

fact so many times.” 
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“But her name is Rachel, too.” 

<Sovit ts,” 

“Tell me about it. What does it mean ? 
Who is she, anyway? I never saw her in 
the daylight but once or twice, and then I 
was sure —”’ 

‘Perhaps you refer to my twin cousin, — 
she that was Rachel Plummer, but now is 
Lieutenant Collins’s wife.” 

‘Your cousin !”’ 

“Yes, my cousin. You have a cousin, 
too, have n’t you? If I recollect aright his 
name is Caleb Davis.” 

“Yes, he’s my cousin, but he looks about 
as much like me as Jack looked like his 
bean-stalk.”’ 

“That’s right,” and Rachel’s laugh 
caused Noah to laugh, too, though his 
puzzled manner had not left him. “Tell 
me about it, Rachel,’ he urged her. “I 
don’t understand it at all. I’m not even 
sure that you are you yet, and you may 
turn into the other Rachel before I know 
ite? 

“Noah,” said-Rachel soberly, “sit down, 
and [’ll tell you how it was. If you knew 
how sorry I have been, and yet how I have 
laughed, too, when my cousin Rachel would 
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tell me about your mistake, you would be 
sorry for me and would n't scold me any, 
either. My uncle Samuel — ”’ | 

“What is his other name? Samuel 
what ?”’ interrupted Noah. 

Rachel smiled and said, “‘His name is 
Samuel Plummer. He has been one of 
the few men that General Washington 
could depend upon to keep him informed 
about what was going on in Philadelphia, 
and it was not thought wise to have his 
name known by too many of the Conti- 
nentals. If they didn’t know his name 
they could n’t speak it, could they ?”’ 

Noss 

“Well, that was why his name was kept 
quiet. But he was working all the time, and 
yet the redcoats did n’t suspect him, — at 
least they did n’t till within a day or two, 
and now they have gone and there’s no 
more danger.” 

“Unless they come back,” suggested 
Noah. 

“Tt won’t be any worse even if they do 
come back, for they’ll know about him 
then, anyway. He has been a good friend.” 

“Yes, he has,”’ acknowledged Noah cor- 
dially. “The last time I saw him he met 
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the little foraging party with General 
Wayne, and then before I knew what had 
become of him he was gone.” 

“He did n’t leave, though, until he had 
given that madcap a map of the country he 
was going into, and showed him just where 
every man lived that he wanted to find, or 
that was likely to have any stuff you would 
require.” 

“Did he do that ?”’ 

“He certainly did.” 

““He’s a good man, — a better man than 
I thought he was.” 

“TY would n’t give much for your judg- 
_ment of people,” laughed Rachel. 

“But what has all this to do with that 
cousin of yours, —I think you said her 
name was Rachel Plummer.”’ 

“T said her name is Rachel Collins.” 

*'That’s her name now, but it was Plum- 
mer till a few days ago. If she wants to 
turn traitor —”’ 

“But she doesn’t!’ broke in Rachel 
warmly. 

“She married a redcoat, anyway.” 

“She might do that without turning 
traitor, might she not? She can change 
her name without changing her nature. 
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And what if she should get her husband — 
Lieutenant Collins — to change, too.” 

“She can’t; he’s too good a man.” 

“T thought you said he was a redcoat.”’ 

“So I did, but I’m not blaming him for 
that. The folk I despise are those who live 
here and yet have n’t spunk or honesty 
enough to stand up for their own. [ re- 
spect Lieutenant Collins. He —” 

“He is a strong man, is n't he, Noah ?”’ 
broke in Rachel, with a laugh. “ You have 
found that out to your satisfaction.” 

“What do you know about it ? Did you 
hear of the time we had ?”’ 

“T did.” 

“Who told you ?”’ 

“Lieutenant Collins himself.” 

“But he’s a prisoner. I took him to Val- 
ley Forge myself.” 

“So he said.” 

“When did he tell you ?”’ 

“Two nights ago, I think. At any rate, 
it was the last time he came here to see his 
wife. He says you are the best wrestler he 
ever saw in his life.” 

‘But how could he come here? He’s a 
prisoner.” 

No, he is n’t.” 
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SS Ne esir?* 

**How could he come here, then ?”’ 

“He might have been exchanged. I have 
heard of such things being done.” 

“Was he exchanged ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; and so was your cousin.” 

“Caleb? Has Caleb been freed? How 
do you know ?”’ said Noah excitedly. 

““My uncle told me, and he knows.” 

“'That’s great! That’s fine!’’ exclaimed 
Noah. “ Where is Cale now ?”’ 

“fT can’t tell you that, but probably 
where he belongs. If he’s well enough to 
join his company you'll probably find him 
there when you go back. If he isn’t, then he 
may have been sent to Chester for a time.” 

“Ts he ill? Have you heard anything ?”’ 

“Nothing except what I have told you.” 
The girl plainly was sharing in Noah’s joy 
over the release of his cousin, and the 
young soldier rose as if to depart. 

“What is your haste, Sergeant-major 
Noah Dare?” asked Rachel demurely. 

“T must go back; I have been away —”’ 

“Shall I tell my cousin Rachel that you 
left your kind regards for her ?”’ 

“No. Tell me about her. I'll stay a min- 
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ute longer,’ replied Noah, once more tak- 
ing a seat. 

Rachel laughed merrily, then said, “My 
cousin Rachel and I are twin cousins, for 
we were born on the same day of the same 
year. Her mother and my father are sister 
and brother. Some people are pleased to 
say that we two Rachels look very much 
alike. We are of the same size, our eyes are 
of the same color, and so is our hair; and 
when we speak they say our voices can 
scarcely be told apart.” 

“You are alike as two peas.” 

““My cousin Rachel has one advantage 
at least over me. She —”’ 

“No, she hasn't,” protested Noah 
quickly, “not one.” 

“She is of much quicker wit than I.” 

“You’re mistaken; she can’t compare 
with —”’ 

Rachel broke in, with a laugh. “You 
are not much of a judge, Noah Dare. She 
fooled you completely; but then I don’t 
know that that is so very much of a test.” 

“Y’m afraid it isn’t,” acknowledged 
Noah ruefully, “but I know I’m right in 
what I said. Tell me about her.” 

“There is n’t much to tell. My uncle 
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Samuel sent for us both to come here and 
help him. He thought because we looked 
so much alike that he could use us by hay- 
ing one of us in one place while the other 
was doing his bidding in another, and then 
the people that saw us in either of the 
places would be certain to report us, if any 
trouble came up, as being with them. Do 
you see? ‘There were a good many things 
we did that I’m not going to tell you . 
about.” 

“Yes, I see,” declared Noah. ‘‘ When I 
passed your uncle near Abraham Carlisle’s 
house that night, I never suspected he was 
your uncle.” 

“You'll never find him with Abraham 
Carlisle again,’ said Rachel soberly. 

“Why not?’ asked Noah quickly. 

‘Because he’s dead.”’ 

“Who’s dead? Abraham Carlisle ?”’ 

“Yes, he and another Quaker named 
Roberts have been executed for treason. 
They were very dangerous men, so my 
uncle says.”’ 

“They were!’’ said Noah fervently. 
The young soldier was silent for a moment, 
and then inquired, “Did your uncle say 
anything about what was done with a 
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young Quaker whose name was Elnathan 
Todd ?”’ 

“Yes. He said they let him go.” 

“I’m not sorry. He was as bad as he 
knew how to be, but he didn’t know enough 
to be very bad. Rachel, did you hear how 
that German, the hermit, that lived near 
the Carlisles, was killed ?”’ 

“I never knew there was such a man, so 
of course I never heard.’ Nor did Noah 
Dare ever learn how the hermit’s fate came 
to be what it was. | 

“TI must go back, now,” said Noah, as 
he rose to take leave. | 

“Yes,” said Rachel quietly, as she, too, 
rose and went with him to the door. 

“Rachel,”’ said Noah eagerly, as hestood 
for a moment on the steps, looking into the 
earnest face of his friend, “do you know 
I don’t like your name very well.” 

“Don’t like my name!” 

“T like part of it. Rachel is all right, but 
Wheeler does n’t go well with it.” 

**T like Wheeler better than I do Rachel.” 

“Your cousin Rachel evidently liked 
Rachel better than she did her last name.” 

“T don’t blame her. Plummer is n’t as 
good a name as Wheeler.” 
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“And Dare is better than either.” 

“That’s a matter of taste.” 

“ Wait till I see you again, and I’ll prove 
it to you.” 

“That’s what I want you to do, Noah,”’ 
said Rachel earnestly. ‘Dare — that’s 
your name, and I want you to live up to it.” 

“T will. I’ll do my best!” 

With a heart lighter than he had known 
for many a day Noah returned to his place. 
~Not even the knowledge that Caleb had 
been sent home for a few weeks seriously 
troubled him, for he was informed that his 
cousin would soon rejoin the company. 

At Coryell’s Ferry the army crossed the 
Delaware, and began its swift march across 
New Jersey, with a broiling sun beating 
down upon the men all the way. At 
Hopewell the army halted, and Washing- 
ton called a council of his generals to de- 
cide whether or not to attack the redcoats. 
Every officer except Greene and Wayne 
declared that the ragged, poorly equipped 
American soldiers could not stand against 
the British troops. When Greene gave his 
opinion that battle should be offered, and 
in reply to a request for his opinion Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne simply and savagely 
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said, ‘“‘Fight, sir!’ Washington deter- 
mined to risk a battle in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the others. 

When Clinton found his enemy in ad- 
vance of him and turned to the country 
toward Sandy Hook, and the battle at 
Monmouth Court House followed, we 
may be sure that General Wayne and his 
men did their full duty. Indeed, in that 
battle Wayne’s followers cast aside their 
coats and rolled up their shirt-sleeves and, 
ignoring the heat, threw themselves with 
such dash against the Queen’s Rangers, 
who had been sent back to receive the 
charge, that the “pride of the British 
army’’ was driven and broken. How the 
arch-traitor Charles Lee ordered Wayne 
and his men from the field just as the tide 
of battle turned in their favor, and how 


Mad Anthony, waving his arms like a wind- ~ 


mill, shouting, crying, and sobbing, at last 

obeyed, are really no parts of this story. 
Noah Dare was not found wanting, and 

when, after a drawn battle at Monmouth, 


the American troops marched to the banks © 
of the Hudson, and there remained until — 


the following summer, in which occurred 


the mad escapade of Anthony Wayne and 


= — 
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his men in the capture of the fort at Stony 
Point, we may be sure that the young 
sergeant-major had no cause, when he re- 
turned to Philadelphia, to explain that 
Dare was not a real part of his name. 
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